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f « Tl^ ^'^ REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-third 
u. S5. jj ^^y q£. ^pyj,^ ^ p jg29^ i^ tlje fifty.third year of 

the Independence of the United States of America, David D. 
Field, of the said District, has deposited in this Office the title of 
a Book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the word» 
following, to wit: — **A History of the County of Berkshire, 
Massachusetts; in Two Parts The first being a General Tiew of 
the County; the second, an Account of the several Towns. By 
Gentlemen in the County, Clergymen and Laymen." — In con- 
formity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, ei^titled 
'* An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the co- 
pies of maps, charts and books, to Uie authors and proprietors of 
such copies, during the times therein mentioned;" and also to an 
act entitled " An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, an Act 
for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps,^ 
charts and books to the authors and proprietors of such copies dur- 
ing the times therein mentioned; and extending the benetits there- 
of to the arts of designing, engraving and etching historical aftd 
•Iher prints." JNO. W. DAVIS, 

Clerk of the District of Massachusettt^ 
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PREFACE. 



Tab History of Berkshire owes its existenee to 
the following votes of the Berkshire Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers, passed at their session in Stock- 
bridge, June 13th, 1826: 

** 1st That we will adopt measures to secure the wri- 
tingy and as soon as circumstances shall permit, the 
printing and circulation, of -a History of the County ; 
^•rJuch shall embrace an account of every thing important 
in it, whether natural or artificial, civil, literary, or reli- 
gious : — more particularly, which shall embrace an ac- 
fcount of tbe.settlement of the several Towns ; the form- 
atioH of Parishes and Churches $ tjie settlement, dis- 
mission and death of Ministers ; revivals of religion, 
wid sketches of die lives of eminent men« 

2d. That Eev. Mr. Field be requested to collect and 
prepare the materials for said History." 

At the time these votes were passed, it was designed 
10 apply to Prof DEWEY'to write the Natural History of 
the County. He has done more. The part to which his 
name is prefixed, is written by him, with the exception 
of the paragraphs which respect the early settlement of 
tjie County, the Aboriginal inhabitants, the Revolution- 
aiy War, Shays' Insurrection, the Courts, revivals of 
religion, and. most of the Tables. These have been 
mipplied by the Committee, according to an early un- 
derstanding between the Professor and him, . 



IT PREFACS. 

The Clergymen belonging to the Association were 
expected to write the history of their own Towps, and 
in some instances, of adjoining Towns, where no Min- 
isters were settled; or at least to supply the Committee 
with facts, from which he might compile a history. 
They have written what is ascribed to them, except that 
in some cases facts are inserted which they had omit- 
ted. In 9- few instances, facts are erased which had 
been more appropriately introduced in other parts of 
the work ; and in others, statements, found to be erro^ 
neus, are corrected. The same liberty has been taken 
with the manuscripts furnished by Laymen. In gener- 
al, however, the histories of the towns appear, both as 
to "matter and form," as they were written by the au- 
thors. 

For the facts concerning Cheshire, the Committee is 
indebted principally to the Rev. Henry B. Hooker, 
and Jonathan Richardson, Esq; for those concerning 
Savoy, to Elder Benjamin F. Remington, and Snel- 
len Babbitt, Esq. ; and for those concerning Florida, 
to Jesse J. Kino, Esq. and Deacon Robert Fife. 
Seversd persons have furnished him with facts concern- 
ing New Ashford. Israel Jones, Esq., of Adams, has 
been particularly kind in collecting and communicating 
facts eonoeming several towns in the north part of the 
County. 

To alt these gentlemen, and to all others, who hare 
assisted him in any way in preparing this work for the 
press, the Committee takes this opportunity to return 
his wanhest^thanks; 

In arranging the Towns, the general order of their 
settlement has been followed. Where one town origin- 
ally included several, the original town^ and the towni 
formed out of it, are of course given in connection. 
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THE COUIVTY OF BERK^IIIRK, 



PART I, 



CONTAINING A 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTY. 



5Y REV. CHISTER DEWEY, 

Lat« Profefflor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in WiHians 
Co}I«f «, and now Principal in the Berkshire Gymnasium. 
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GENERAL^ VIEW OF THE COUNTY, 



Situation^ Extent^ Sfc. 

The County of Berkdiire is the western part of tho 
C(Hnmonwes^th of Massachusetts, and extends across 
the State from North to South. It belonged originally 
to the County of Hampshire, or to what was long fa-, 
miliarly designated as the Old Cqunty of Hampshire^ 
until its division in 1811-12, into three counties, Frank" 
lin on the north, Hampshire in the middle, and Hamp^ 
den in the south, It was separated and made a distinct 
county, by an act of the Provincial Legislature of 
Massachusetts, passed at their session in May, 1761, in 
the first year of the reign of George die Third. At 
that time there were but four incorporated towns in the 
County, viz. Sheffield, Stockbridge, New Marlborough, 
and Egremont ; and but six plantations, viz. Pontoosuck^ 
now Pittsfield 5 New Framingham, now Lanesborqugh ; 
West Hoosic, now Williamstown ; No. 1, now ^r- 
ingham ; No. 3, now Sandisfield, and No. 4, now Beckr 
et The limits of the County, as given in the act, were 
2A follows, viz. *^ Beginning at the western line of Gran^ 
anUef where it touches the Connecticut line, to run north- 
erly as far as said west lin^ of Granville runs, then east- 
erly to the southwest comer of Blanford^ and to run by 
the west line of the same town, to the north-western cor- 
ner thereof f from thence northerly in a direct line to 
the south-east comer of No. 4, and so running by the 
easterly line of No. 4, to the north-east comer thereof; 
and thence in a direct course to the south-west comer 
of CharJemontj and so northerly in tbe west line of t))« 
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same town, till it comes to the north bound of the prov- 
ince, and northerly on the line between this province 
and the province of New Hampshire, [now Vermont, 
New Hampshire being considered at that time as run- 
ning as far west as Massachusetts,] and on the west by 
tlie utmost limits of this province." The lands within 
these limits, with the inhabitants thereon, it was enact- 
ed, should be, after the 30th of June, 1761, one entire 
county, by the name of Berkshire. This name waa 
probably taken from the county of Berkshire, or Berks, 
a pleasant and important inland county in England, to 
the west of London. 

There are now in the County, thirty towns, and thret 
tracts of unincorporated land. The towns are Shef&eld, 
Egremont, Mount Washington, Great Barrington, Al- 
ford, Stockbridge, West Stockbridge, Tyringham, New 
Marlborough, Sandisfield, Bfecket, Otis, Richmond, 
Lenox, Pittsfield, Dalton, Washington, Lee, Lanesbo- 
rough, Cheshire, New Ashford, Williamatown, Han- 
pock, Peru, Windsor, Hinsdale, Adams, Savoy, Clarks- 
burg, and Florida. The unincorporated tracts are Bos- 
ton Corner f on the south-west corner of the County, 
thus called, because it is the south-west corner of Boa- 
ion State, as Massachusetts is sometimes called ; the 
Gore, a tract west of Williamstown, in the form of a 
triangle, being about three and an half miles long, and 
one in breadth at the b?Lse, on Hancock line ; and Zoar, 
a broken tract lying east of Florida, and principally east 
of Deerfield river. 

At the time of the formation of the County, the line 
was not definitely settled between Massachusetts and 
New York. It remained many years afterwards, as it 
had been many before, a subject of discussion and dis- 
pute between the governments and the inhabitants, and 
the cause of much an:^iety and trouble. The Dutch 
Patentees l^id claim to lands as far eastward as the 
Housatpnic. When the line w?is run and finally estab- 
lished in 1787, by the Rev. Dr, Ewing and Dr. Ritten- 
house, gf Philadelphia, and Thomas Hutchins, Esq.. 
ipon^missipners appointed by Congress, at the requef 
of the States of IVIassachusetts and New York, to pf 
form this business, it threw fi considerable portion 
l^e towp of {lajicocl^ into the St^te of New York ; I 
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k left a gore against West Stockbridge and Alford, 
which w^s attached to Berkshire, and subsequently an^ 
nexed to those towns. 

The eastern boundaryhas also been the subject of 
some alterations. In 1783, " the north-east comer of 
Becket, the south side of Partridgefield, [now Peru] a 
part of Washington, and the land called Prescotts* 
Qrants, all in 3ie County of Berkshire," with some 
lands in Worthington and Chester, in the county of 
Hampshire, were incorporated into a town by the name 
of Middlefield, and the whole was annexed to the coun- 
ty of Hampshire. Some years since, a strip of land 
was taken from Cummington and Plainiield, in Hamp- 
shire county, and added to Windsor, in this county. In 
1793, a portion of the plantation, designated No. 7, 
now Hawley, lying within the limits of Berkshire, was 
annexed to that town, and to the county of Hampshiie. 
In 1822, a gore of land in the north-east>corner of this 
county, was incorporated, with so much of the town of 
Rowe in the adjoining county, as lies west of Deerfield 
river, into a town by the name of Monroe, and the 
whole was annexed to the county of Franklin. The 
tract taken from Berkshire, begins on the north line of 
Florida, 600 rods from its north-west comer, and runs 
thence N. 10 deg. E. 880 rods, to the line of Vennont,. 
and comprises all the land north of Florida, east of this 
northern line. 

By these various alterations, the County of Berk* 
'shire has been in a small degree diminished. 

It lies between Lat. 42 deg. 2 min. and 42 deg. 44 
min. N. The Latitude of the south-west corner of the 
County and State is 42 deg. 3 min. N., according to tlit 
Report of the Survey of die Boundary Line between 
this State and that of New York, made by Thomas 
Hutchins, Esq. in 1787. The Longitude of the north- 
west corner of the County and State is very nearly 73 
deg. 23 min. W. ; that of the south-west corner is a lit- 
tle greater. The length of the west line of the County 
is stated in the above Report to be " fifty miles, forty* 
one chains, and seventy-nine Tinks." It is considered 
to be a straight line in the Report, and its course is giv- 
tn N. 15 deg. 12 min. 9 sec E., the variation of the 
fteedle being at the time, of tiie survey, (July, 178fZ) & 
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deg. 3 min. W. Tkis linCy as already intimated, is the 
present boundary between the States of Massachusetts 
and New York. 

The breadth of the County, along the line of Ben- 
nington county, in Vermont, is about fourteen miles ; 
and along the line of Litchfield county, in Connecticut, 
about twenty-four miles. The eastern boundary is ir- 
regular, following the western boundary lines of the ad- 
joiding towns in the counties of Hampden, Hampshire, 
and Franklin. Several miles north of the soum line, 
the breadth is about twenty-six miles, and across the 
middle about sixteen miles. The' area of the County is 
about 950 square miles, or 606,000 square acres. 

Settlement. — Berkshire was settled later than any 
other county in the Commonwealth ; and the fact, al- 
ready mentioned, that the boundary line between Mas- 
sachusetts and New York was not definitely fixed, pro- 
bably delayed the settlement People were afraid, if 
they planted themselves on the Housatonic, they should 
be molested in their possessions. The Dutch, who had 
setded along the Hudson, and were expected to spread 
themselves eastward, were viewed at that time witJ 
prejudice, and were not desired as neighbors. Besides 
the County was somewhat remote from otlier Englis 
settlements, was difficult of access, and while nearly tlr 
whole was covered with thick and almost impenetrab 
forests, large portions of it were broken and mountai 

'; ous. In addition to these circumstances, serious fe; 
were entertained by the English, if the Indians in t 
County could be kept in quietness, that incursic 
would be made into it by the Indians and French fr 
Canada, coming down the waters of Lake Champ 
and the Hudson, and then following the course^f 
Hoosic; .that their habitations would be expose 
conflagration, and their persons to the tomahawk 
^K»lping knife. At length, however, incipient meaf 
v^re taken to settle two townships on the Housat 

. comprehending at this time the whole ^outh-wester 
don of the County. These settlements rendered 
cessary that a road should be opened from We 
over the range of the Green Mountains to.^li 
This circumstance led to the location and settles 
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the towns in the south-eastern section of the County. 
Sales of land also were made by the Legislature from 
time to time, and grants to companies and individuals, to 
compensate them for losses which they had sustained, or 
to reward them for labors which they had performed, 
while in the public service. Thfese purchasers and grant- 
ees became interested, of course, in making settlements. 
The early erection of Fort Massachusetts on the Hoo- 
sic, in Adams, and the subsequent erection of smaller 
and temporaiy fortifications southward to the line of 
Connecticut, served to bring the lands in Berkshire into 
notice. The passage of large bodies of troops through 
the County, in the French wars, had the same effect, 
and tended to promote the settlement of them, after the 
close of those wars. Before the first French war, which 
was declared in 1744, there were but few settlers in 
Berkshire. After that, and before the commencement 
of the second French war, which actually began in 1754, 
but was not formally declared till 1756, the settlers had 
considerably increased. After the close of this war in 
1763, settlements advanced rapidly until the war of the 
Revolution. Since that time, the population has for the 
most part gradually, though until within a few years, 
slowly increased, by reason of the almost constant emi- 
gration to Vermont, New York, and other portions of ( 
our country. The succession of cold summers and un- ' 
fruitful seasons, ending with 1816, frightened many, 
who fled to the west, dreaming of perpetual sunshine 
and unfailing plenty. 

The early settlers of Berkshire, with the exception 
of some families in a few of the south-western towns, 
were almost wholly of English extraction. They came 
from the middle and eastern parts of Massachusetts^ 
from Connecticut and Rhode Islands 

The following Table will show when the several 
towns in the County were first settled by the English, 
so far as has been ascertained, the time when they were 
incorprated, and the number of inhabitants, according 
to the census of the United States, in 1791, 1800, 1810^ 
and 1620. 
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"T9T0 


1839 


Abefficld,' 


172B 


1733 


leau 




243t 


2479 


Egremont, 


ab't 1730 


1760 


75a 






86» 


UouiiE WuihiDEton, 


1753 or 4 


I77B 


67 


291 




467 


Great Barriogton, 


Bb't 1730 


1761 


1373 


1754 


1794 


1908 


Alford, * 


>b-t 1740 


1773 


677 


518 


522 


B70 


SloctbridgB. 


1734-36 


I73S 


1336 


1261 


1372 


1S77 


Ve»t Slockbridge. 


1766 


1774 


1113 


1002 


1049 


10S4 


New Marlborough, 
SanJisQeld, 


1739 


1762 


1397 


1712 


1690 


M4S 


173B 


1769 




184B 


1822 


1668 


1750 


1762 


1581 


185- 


1795 


1646 


Beckct, 


1755 


I76B 


751 




1028 


984 


Otii, 


175e-60 




605 


1102 




981 




1760 




1255 


1044 


1041 


933 


LCDOI, 


17S0 


1767 


1169 


1041 


1810 


131» 


PilUfield, 


17B2 


176] 


1992 


2261 


2665 


27S8 


DaltDD, 


ib-t 1755 


1784 


554 


859 


779 


817 


Wwh Lofton, 


1760 


1777 


588 


914 


S42 


TBI 


L«, 


1760 


1777 


1170 


126V 
1443 


1305 


1384 




1751-5S 


1765 


2142 


13IB 


1319 


Cheshire, 


1767 


1793 




1325 


1316 


1203 


New Aehford, 


tb't 1762 


1801 




390 


4(1 


358 




1761 or 2 


1763 


1769 


2096 


1843 


3010 


HiDcock, 


1782 




1211 


1197 


1049 


11«B 


Peru, 


17B4 


1771 


1041 


1S61 


912 


748 


Windior, 


.b't 1767 


1771 


916 


961 


1108 


1085 


Hinadale, 


1762 or 3 


1904 






822 


B31 


AduDi, 


ab-l 1764 


1778 


2040 


1688 


1763 


I8SS 




1 777 








711 


862 


Cluksbure. 


176!l 


17B8 




263 




37* 


Flotida, 


Bb't J78S 


IBOb 






392 


431 


■BoatoQ Comer, 














•Gore, 














•Zour, 






78 


^ 










30291 


33995 


3679B 


— 
36730 



* Uoincoipariitad TricO. 

The number of iohabitanta to a square mile was, in 
1791, (omittinsrractiot^ 31; in ISOO, 35; in 1810. 
37 ; and in 1820, 37. The number may now be 43. 

Note. — The census of the towns and unincorporat 
tracts, in some instances is incomplete, and of cour 
footings could not be made, but the total is ^ven 
obtained firom otber sources. 
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*fhe census has b6en taken "in diverse manners." 
The census of this County and State (exclusive of 
Maine) in 1791, here given for the sake of comparison, 
was as follows: 



Proportion of the tax for 1793, assessed upon th« 
several counties of the State, exclusive of Maine, by 
which (if the proportion be just) a judgment may b« 
formed of the rateable property of each county. 

Countiei. tteprtaenlativea' pay. Preporlion of lax. 

Suffolk, including Norfolk, 81648,ro $12999,68 

Essex, 1539,00 12046,21 

Middlesex, 2111,00 9940,51 

Plymouth, 811,00 5470,35 

Bristol, 686,67 5223,09 

Barnstable, 251,00 1857,53 

Duke's County, .... 64,00 539,78 

Nantucket, 102,00 564,18 

Worcester, 2383,00 11667,35 

Hampshire (Old) . . . 1631,00 9062,00 

Berkshire, 1142,00 4768,50 



Total of the State, $1283,67 $74139,15 
The following items are taken from a summary of the 



censue in 


1830: 
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The whole number of polls in the County in 1822 (bj retunlf) 

waf S419 

do. State do. I2271» 

Aggregate of rateable property in the County in 1822, $316671 
do. , State do. 921865^ 

Pay on $1(^00, including polls, at 1^ mill each $40; 68. 

Aborigines. — When the English commenced their 
settlements in Berkshire, there were but few Indian 
families living witliin its limits, and most of these in 
Sheffield and Stockbridge. These were soon collected 
together, with others from the vicinity, into the latter 
town; where their friendship was effectually secured 
by the establishment of a Christian mission among 
them, and where they became very useful to the Eng- 
lish, often acting as guides and as spies for them. 
Though the people in several towns were greatly dis- 
turbed bv Indians from a distance, it is not known that 
they were in a single instance disturbed by members of 
this tribe. In the first French war, the Indians which 
came into the County, up the Hoosic river, and attack- 
ed Fort MassEtchusetts, in Adams, passed on to the set- 
tlements on the Connecticut, evidently avoiding the 
Stockbridge Indians, both because they had no hope of 
winning them over to their views, and because they 
might have successfully resisted them, had they been 
attacked, in the Indian mode of warfare. In the second 
French war, only a solitary incursion was made down 
as far as the centre of the County, and that by a few in- 
dividuals. In this war, while a temporary suspicion 
rested upon the Stockbridge Indians, they soon repel- 
led it, by tendering their services to the government of 
the Colony. In the war of the Revolution, many of 
them enlisted into the army, and some sacrificed their 
lives in the cause of our country. 

Although the Indians were few when Berkshire began 
to be settled, they were acknowledged as the rightful 
owners of the soil ; and measures were adopted by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to effect the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title. From deeds and otlier docu- 
ments in the possession of some of the towns, it is certain 
that regular purchases were in most instances made, and 
the presumption is that they were made in all The 
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jedrisideration given was usually small J but there is no 
evidence it was not all the lands were worth at the tinae. 

The tradition of the Stockbridge Indians is, that they 
Were much more numerous originally, than they wer« 
when the English first came into the County. This it 
highly probable, though there is no proof of their hav- 
ing ever been very numerous; But by what means 
they were diminished, does not certainly appear. The 
successive wars carried on by the English against the 
Indian tribes in the eastern parts of New England, may 
have alarmed them^ and induced many to flee to the 
west, where they mingled with other tribes. As early 
as the memorable war, called King Philip's war, (near 
the middle of August, 1675) about 200 fugitive Indians 
were observed to pass by Westfield, going on west- 
Ward; " News thereof (says Hubbard in his Narrative 
of the Indian Wars) being brought to Major Talcot, he 
with the soldiers of Connecticut colony under his com- 
mand, both Indians and English, pursued after them as 
far as Ausotunnoog [HousatonicT river, (in the middle 
way betwixt Westfield, and the Dutch river and Fort 
Albany) where he overtook them, and fought with them ; 
killing and taking 45 prisoners, 25 of whom were fight- 
ing men, without the loss of any one of his company, 
save a Mohegin Indian : many of the rest were badly 
wounded, as appeared by the bushes being much be- 
smeared with blood, as was observed by those who fol- 
lowed them further. 

It is since written from Albany, that there were sun- 
dry lost besides the 45 abovementioned, to the number 
of three score in all." 

This battle was probably fought in Stockbridge, near 
the site of the meetmg-housc erected in 1784, recently 
taken down. In removing the earth, to prepare for the 
foundation of the house, Indian bones were found, 
which may have been the bones of persons slain in the 
conflict 

The tendency of this battle was greatly to alarm the 
Indians in Berkshire. The flight of the remnants of 
Eastern tHbes through their territory afterwards, report- 
ing the slaughter of their fathers, women and children, 
and the destruction of their villages, was calculated to 
produce the same efiect 
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A particular account of the Stockbridge Indians wiU 
be given in the history of that town. 

Face op the Country, Soil, &c. — Berkshire Coun- 
ty is hilly and mountainous, presenting a very uneven 
surface. High hills and deep vallies cover it Along 
the eastern boundary, and extending westward, often to 
the middle of the County, is a high range of hills, be- 
ing a continuation of the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
southwards into Connecticut The east line of the 
County extends generally a little to the eastward of 
the highest part of this range. Passing from the sum- 
mit westward, there are two or three ranges of hills, 
generally of less elevation, until we come to the valley 
of the Housatonic* river. Through this valley there 
are also distinct ranges of hills ; but they are broken 
down to the level of the valley, and appear to the trav- 
eller as insulated hills. 

The elevation of severj^d points in the ^ast range is 
perhaps 1800 or 2000 feet above the valley ; but the gen- 
eral level oTthe range njay be taken at about 1600 feet 
'Towards the north part of the County, this range is 
more elevated. Saddle Mountain^ lying between 
Williamstown and New Ashford on the west, and Ad- 
ams and Cheshire on the east, is considered to belong 
to the eastern range. Its highest summit, called Gray' 
lock, lying nearly west of the south village in Adams, is 
3800 feet, by barometrical measurement, above the lev* 
el of the valley at Williams College, and very nearly 
3580 feet above tidewater at Albany, Two other points 
of this mountain are several hundred feet lower thaq 
firaylock, although they are very elevated peaks. This 
mountain is the highest in' die Commonwealth. Two 
of its summits have at a distance the general form of a 
f addle — hence its name. It presents a very grand ap- 
pearance from several towns at the south, as well as 
•from many towns in the acyoining counties on the east 

-* The orth4»gr8phjof thevHame^of this riv«r, mi4 of various •tkr 
er names, coramoo in the County* has been very different at dif* 
fere^t times and places. Thus, Hoosic has been apd is written 
Hoosick, Hoo8udc,faind Hoosuc. Dr Dwight pippoees flQ^tSf^ 
|»ue— but it is not tt^ua writte|^' m apy. rpcpr^iHf 
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The west side of Saddle Mountain has ^ lower ridge, 
the higher points of which are about 1800 feet above 
the College, and the whole is closely connected with the 
principal mountain. This lower ridge is broken into 
two parts, nearly west of Graylock, quite to the foot of 
alie XBountain, forming what people commonly call the 
Hopper. In soQie parts the rocks are bare for hun- 
dreds of feet in elevation, with a steep slope, and the 
strata of rock are to be seen in many places quite to the 
base. The Hopper is one of the wildest and most ro- 
mantic spots in this section of our country. The patch- 
es of evergreens occurring on the sides of the mountain, 
are frowning with gloom on the spectator, whose eye is 
then relieved by resting on the bare cliffs, or the culti- 
vated fields beside him. Saddle Mountain is about six 
miles in length, and is altogether a noble pile of moun- 
^ins. It is separated from the range on the east only 
by the narrow valley of tlie Hoosic in Adams. The 
range of hills along the east of the County, is nowhere 
cut through by deep valleys, affording good passages 
for roads — ^but the traveller is obliged to pass over higii 
elevations to descend to the valley of the Connecticut. 
The principal roads to the east cross this range in Flor- 
ida, Savoy, Peru, Becket, and Sandisfield . 

Along the western boundary of the County, runs the 
'Taconic range of jnountains. In the Sou^ part, the 
line is considerably west of the summit — ^along the midr 
xlle of the County, i$ near the summit- — and towards the 
north, it is, in different places, on both sides of the sum- 
mit Owing to the direction of the range more westerly, 
'the north-west comer is many hundred feet below a^d 
-east of the summit of the range. The Taconic range 
extends by its spurs from one to three or four miles 
reasterly iiito the County. On the west of Pittsfield, 
this range begins to turn more towards the east, leaving 
.the most of Hancock on the xwest of ^e higher part, 
which ends .abruptly in a high hill at the south part of 
WilUamstown, bounding the WiUiamstown Valley on 
the south. Aiiodier ridge passes off from it in Han- 
cock, west of Lanesborougii^ along which the boundaify 
line is continued on the west of Hancock and Williams- 
town. The spur, which by terminating as nftentioned 
.fi^ove, ^aflbrds a space for ^e WilUamstown valley^ 

9f 
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seems to commence again north of the valley, and to 
continue its course into Vermont The eastern range 
is every where covered to the summit with the original 
forest trees. 

The Taconic range is much the most elevated* and 
least broken in^ the south part of the County. As you 
pass northwards, it is divided by deep valleys nearly to, 
its base» forming comparatively easy passages for roads. 
This is specially true in passing from West Stockbridge 
and tjie middle of Hancock into the State of New York. 
The general elevation of the Taconic range, at the 
north and below the middle of the County, is about 
1200 or 1400 feet. In Egremont, it becomes consider- 
ably higher ; and the highest summit of Taconic moun- 
tain, often called Mount Washington, on the west of 
Sheffield, is elevated about 2400 feet above tlie plain 
in that town, and 3150 feet above the tide water of the 
Housatonic river. This mountain has two prominent 
peaks, of which the south may be about 400 feet lower 
than that just mentioned. It is composed of numerous 
piles of mountains, extending, several miles in length. 
It has a very grand appearance. The rock, towards th^ 
Bummit of this mountain, is to a great extent destitute 
of soil, and the higher parts are nearly destitute of trees. 

The Housatonic valley extends from Lanesborough 
and Windsor on the north, or from about twelve miles 
south of the north boundary of the County, southwards 
through the middle of it Its breadth is very various. 
Reckoning from the foot pf the east and west range of 
hills, it varies from four to eight miles. The insulated 
hills which so often occur in it, give it the appearance 
generally of being much narrower than this. These 
hills disappear in Pittsfield, and afford a very fine and 
wide opening. In Lenox and Lee, the valley appears 
much narrower ; in Stockbridge, it is rather wider ; be-' 
comes wider in Great Barrington ; and in Sheffield, 
as the hills are less frequent, appears wider still ; 
though, the largest opening is in the town first mention- 
ed. The beauty of this valley has often been remarked 
by travellers. In the southern part of the County, the 
beauty of the level road is greatly heightened by its 
proximity to the Housatonic The mountain scenery, 
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of this vfeilley can never fail to attract the eye and inter- 
est the feelings of the man of taste. 

The valley of Williamstownj lying between the Ta- 
conic range on the west, and Saddle Mountain on 
the east, is much narrower and shorter than the one al- 
ready described. It presents many bold and sublime 
views of the adjoining mountains and hills, which are at 
such a distance from the eye in the middle of thQ valtey, 
as to show themselves to the greatest advantage! The 
richness of the vegetation, and the thickness and luxu- 
riance and numerous colours of the forests on the hills, 
have called forth the admiration of all the lovers of wild 
and romantic scenery who have visited it. The varying 
landscape of the valley itself, lies in full view from ma- 
ny of the eminences, bounded by the grand scenery of 
the mountains. 

On the south-west, this valley extends several miles, 
narrow indeed, into the town of Hancock. It is also 
connected on the east, with the narrow valley of Adams, 
winding between Saddle Mountain on the west, and. 
Hoosic Mountain in Florida on the east, in the most 
picturesque manner, on both sides of the south and prin- 
cipal branch of the Hoosic river, southwsCirds through 
Cheshire. Indeed, the valley of Adams extends south- 
wards with a gradual ascent to the valley of the Housa- 
tonic, in the north-east part of Pittsfield, passing a 
slight elevation, from which the waters run northwards 
into the Hoosic, or southwards into the Housatonic. 

The valley of Williamstown is separated much more 
perfectly from that of the Housatonic, on the south in 
New Ashford, by the multitude of hills which stretch 
across this town to the south-east part of Saddle Moun- 
tain. The romantic scenery along the narrow and wind- 
ing defile through which the county road passes in thii 
part of New Ashford, the hills being almost in contact 
with the traveller, never fails to attract attention. In- 
deed, the steepness of the cultivated hills, and the road 
winding along a murmiiring branch of the Hoosic, ha^ 
often reminded the traveller of the interesting scenery 
of Switzerland. 

Besides the general ranges and mountains already, 
mentioned, a few others dei3erve to be noticed. 
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Alum Hilly on the south-east of Sheffield, and sepa- 
rating the Housatonic from Kunkapot river. This is 
only the termination of the north-east mountain, on the 
north-east of Sheffield, extending north several miles 
into Great Barrington, and having an elevated summit 
of perhaps 1600 feet ahove the Housatonic at the west 
base. 

Monument Mountain is on the south of Stockbridge, 
and situated chiefly in Great Barrington ; receives its 
name from an Indian monument of quartz stones, a lit- 
tle west of the highest part crossed by the county road. 
The white cliffs of this mountain are quartz, and pre- 
sent a very fine view from the village of Stockbridge, 
and especially from the hilly or from Little Hill, as 9ie 
meanderings of the Housatonic lie at the feet of the 
spectator. The elevation of this mountain is about 500 
feet above the plainy in Stockbridge, and 1250 feet 
above the tide water of the Housatonic. 

Stockbridge Mountainy separating Stockbridge from 
West Stockbridge, and on the west of which lie the 
quarries of marble in the latter town, extends north 
through Leno::^ The great road from Springfield 
through Stockbridge to Albany, crosses this mountain. 
• Lenox Mountain seems to be only a continuation of 
the last mentioned mountain. It is crossed by the road 
from Lenox through Richmond to Lebanon Springs 
and Albany. It extends north into Pittsfield. 

Rattlesnake Hilly or Mountainy in the north-east part 
of Stockbridge, is a single and beautiful elevation. 

Bear town Mountainy on the south-east of Stock- 
bridge, and north-east of Great Barrington, and form^ 
ing 9ie north-west part of Tyringham, and the south- 
west part of Lee, is a large and grand pile of hills. 

Near the middle of West Stockbridge is a high hill, 
which divides the town into two distinct portions ; south 
of which is another, called Tom Ball, extending' into 
Great Barrington and Alford. 

Waahin^on Mountainy on the south-east of Pitts- 
field, and chiefly in Washington, has a lofty and roun(ji 
summit; extends s<»ttth to Lee, and forms the east 
boundary of the Housatonic valley for several miles. 

Hancocfc Mountainy on the west of Pittsfleld^ is 
^efly in Hancock ; 14 miles loxig ; extends south intQ 
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Riehmond, and north along the west Ime of Lanesho- 
rough and New Ashford, and terminates at the soudi 
part of the WiDiamstown valley. Over this mountain 
passes the great road from Pittsfield to Lehanoa Springs 
and Albany ; and further north, the road from Lanesbo- 
rough to Albany passes the same mountain. 

Peru Mountain^ is in the town of Peru, over which 
passes the turnpike from Pittsfield to Northampton and 
Boston. 

Becket Moumtcnn is a continiuition of the same part 
of the east range as the last, over which the turnpike 
from Stockbridge to Springfield and Boston passes. 

Hoosic Mountain lies on the east side of Adams, 
chiefly in Florida ; elevation about 1700 feet ; extends 
north into Vermont ; is here the principal part of th« 
cast range, and is crossed by the great road from Will- 
iamstown to Greenfield and Boston. A few miles at 
the south, and at a less ekvation, it is crossed by the 
road leading from the south village of Adams to North- 
ampton. 

Pownal Mountaiuj is nocth. of Williamstown) and* 
chiefly in Vermont 

Oak Hill is on the north-east of WiUiamstown, chief* 
ly in Clarksburg and Adams ; a^wide range of hiUs, el- 
evated from 1200 to 1400 feet ; extends into Vermont 
The west side presents a most beautiful scene from the 
▼alley of WiUiamstown* 

West Hillsy the continuation of the Taconic range, 
along the boundary of the State ih Hancock and Will^- 
iamstown ; elevated about 1300 feet ; turn westerly at 
the north to afibrd a passage for Hoosic river : over 
this, directly west of the College, it is proposed to e^en 
a road from WiUiamstown; to Troy, N. x ., which w j|| 
lessen the distance near one fourth. This road is yet 
imperfectly wrought, fuid passes over high ground ; and 
is made much more di^icult by descending into a de,ep; 
▼aUey on the west side of this range. 

Reference wiU be made to some other- hUls also, h^. 
the Geology of the CouRtyi in wme of the foUowialfir 
pages. 
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RivEAs, PoNDSi &C.— The two principal rivers art? 
the Housatonic and Hoosic. The former is much the 
larger and longer. 

The Housatonic river id formed by two principal 
tranches, which unite in Pittsfield, about one mile south- 
east of the meeting-house. The eastern branch rises 
in Windsor, and pursues a south-westerly course through 
Dalton, where it receives a considerable stream from 
Hinsdale, to Pittsfield, forming numerous sites fox the 
application oi water power. On this branch are the 
large manufactories of paper in Dalton. A cotton fac- 
tory is on this branch at tlie east part of the village of 
Pittsfield. 

The loestern branch is commonly said to originate in 
the pond or lake lying in Pittsfield and Lanesborough, ' 
but chiefly in the latter4own* This pond is of an ellip- 
tic form, considerably more than a mile in length, and 
about a mile in width, haying a small island near the 
middle of it. It is a beautiful sheet of water, and is 
viewed to great advantage from the hill on the east of 
it, over which the county road passes from Pittsfield to 
Lanesborough. This pond is commonly called the 
North or Lanesborough Pond. It has a small marsh on 
its. northern border, which is supposed to render the at- 
mosphere unhealthy in its vicinity ; as the inhabitants 
in tliis part of Lanesborough are more liable to suffer 
from fevers in the autumn, than those situated about 
other parts of it 

The principal stream which enters this pond, rises in 
the south-west part of New Ashford, on high ground, 
where its waters are easily turned to the north to unite 
with the Hoosic, or naturally to the south, and constitu- 
ting the head waters of the western branch of the Hou- 
satonic. This stream runs south-easterly and south 
through Lanesborough, forming some small mill sites in 
the north part of the town, but running with a slow stream 
through most of the valley in Lanesborough to the pond 
before mentioned. It is probable that this pond was 
*more elevated formerly, and covered a portion of the 
low ground on its north side, which is now excellent 
meadow land. A tributary to this stream rises in the 
south-east part of New Ashford and north-west part of 
Cheshire, and unites with it two or three miles before 
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the western branch comes to the pond. From the 
Lanesborough Pond, the western oranch pursues a 
southjBrly course, below and west of the village of Pitts- 
field, affording in the first two miles below the pond, nu- 
merous and very excellent sites for mills, many of which 
are occupied by grist-mills, saw-mills, fulling mills, Por- 
toosuc Woollen Factory^-gun factory, triphammer shops, 
machine factory, &c. Still lijrther south, and before 
this stream has turned much to the east to unite with the 
eastern branch of the Housatonip, important water pri- ' 
vileges are already occupied. 

Mother pond or lake in the western part of Pitts- 
field, called West Pond, is said to be larger than the 
Lanesborough or North Pond, and discharges its waters 
into the west branch of the Housatonic, west of the vil- 
lage in Pittsfield. 

Several other smaller ponds, south and east of the 
centre of Pittsfield, discharge their waters into the Hou- 
satonic. Owing to the greater breadth of the valley in 
Pittsfield, and the number of ponds, the air is more hu- 
mid than in most parts of the County, and the quantity 
of dew appears to be considerably greater. 

The course of the Housatonic, from the junction of 
the two branches in Pittsfield, is somewhat southerly 
along the east part of Lenox to the village in Lee, of- 
fering numerous water privileges also, occupied by 
mills, the furnace in the south-east part of Lenox, paper 
factories near the centre of Lee, machinery for cutting 
and turning timber for chairs, &c. The important mill 
sites in this part of Lee, are near and a little north of 
the village. A little south and west of the village in Lee, 
the Housatonic turns to the west, along the north base 
of Beartown .Mountain. In the south-west part of Lee, 
its important mill sites are occupied by a forge, exten- 
sive factories for paper, &c. The river continues iti^ 
course westerly into Stockbridge, thence north-westerly 
round the north part of Monument Mountain ; thence 
south-westerly in the west part of Stockbridge, along 
the east base of Stockbridge Mountain, and thence 
southerly along the west base of Monument Mountain, 
over considerable rapids and falls into Great Barrington. 
In the west and sou^-west part of Stockbridge, and the 
upper part of Great Barrington, are some very impor- 
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tant mill sites, several of which are unoccupied. Froitf 
Monument Mountain, in a slow, winding course it comei 
to the middle of this town, through a beautiful iittervale, 
where it forms an important mill site at Barrington 
Bridge. Thence its cfourse is southerly, winding, and 
generally slow, to and through Shef&eld, turning in the 
south part of this town towards the west, and thenee 
again south to the line of the State of Connecticut At 
the liney the elevation abpve tide water, at Derby, Cour 
is six hundred and twdve feet, and the river is here ten 
or twelve rods in width, with a depth of perhaps four 
feet At Great Barrington, it is about six or seven 
rods in width, and its depth less than three feet At 
Stockbridge, the width is little less, but with less depth 
of water. At the junction of the two branches in Pitts- 
field, the river is about three rods wide, and perhaps 
has an average depth of two feet 

Near the village in Lee, the Housatonic receives an 
important branch from the east, which rises in Green 
Water Pond in Becket, and towards the south-west of 
Lee, Hop Brook, which flows through Tyringham, 
joins it from the south-east 

In the south and east part of Lenox, and north-west 
of Lee, are some small natural ponds, whose waters 
run into the Housatonic on the west 

In Stockbridge, ^Konkapofs Brook, which rises in 
the south-west part of Tyringham and north-east of 
Great Barrington, runs north-westerly and receives iVe- 
gro Brook, issuing from a small pond and marsh on the 
north-east base of Monument Mountain, and the whole 
unites with the Housatonic from the south, near the vil- 
lage of Stockbridge. A little farther west and north, a 
considerable stream from the north, and issuing from 
Chreat Pond in Stockbridge, joins the Housatonic. 
This pond is about a mile and an half in length, and in 
the widest part a mile in breadth ; is bounded by a part 
of the Stockbridge Mountain on the west and north-west, 
whose summits and foliage and hollows are often reflect- 
ed from its silver surface most delightfully to the eye. 
The road passing along the east side of Great Pond to 
Lenox, aflbrds splendid scenery. Near the outlet of 
Great Pond are valuable water privileges. 



In Great Barrington, besides several smaller streams^ ' 
the Housatonic is increased from the north-west by 
Williams^ River^ whose hei d waters are in Richmond, 
and in Canaan, N. Y., and which, passing through a 
natural pond in West Stockbridge, afibrd fine mill sites 
on the north-east part of that town. This place, for- 
merly so well known as the seat of Williams' Iron 
Works, has now several mills, and is indeed very active 
and business-like, by the working of vast quantities of 
marble. Besides supplying other mills in its course, 
this stream supplies the mills and factories at Van Deu- 
senville, in Great Barrington, half a mile west of its 
junction with the Housatonic. 

Near the boundary between Great Barrington and 
Shefneld, the Housatonic receives Green River, from 
the north-west It is so named from the colour of its 
waters, which is probably owing to the clay washed out. 
of the banks. The colour, however, is the same through 
the year,, except in the period of freshets, when its wa- 
ters are^uddy. This stream rises in Austerlitz, N. 
Y., and runs along the town of Alford and through the 
south-west part of Great Barrington, to wk point men- 
tioned. 

In Sheffield, at a little distance north of the meeting- 
house, two streams unite, whose waters are crossed by 
tke bridge directly at the point of union. One of these 
rises in Egremont and the north-west part of Sheffield, 
called here Huhhard^s Brook, and pursues a south-east 
course to this point. The other, called Kisnop, or Ker- 
snop Brook, rises from two large ponds or lakes in 
Salisbury, Con., and pursues a northerly and northeast- 
erly course through the low grounds on the west part of 
Sheffield and east of Taconic Mountain, with a dull, 
sluggish stream, to the point of junction just mentioned. 
The whole stream then passes easterly through the 
meadows to the Housatonic, about a mile north-east of 
the meeting-house in Sheffield. 

Little more than a mile further sputh, the Housatonic 
receives a stream from the east, which rises in the 
north-east of Sheffield and north-west part of New 
Marlborough, and passing through Three mile Pond, 
the main stream runs south-west into the river as above. 
/ 3 
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Only moderately good water privileges are found orf 
these streams in Sheffield. 

At the south part of Sheffield, Konkapot river runs 
from the east into the Housatonic. This stream rises 
in Tyringham and New Marlborough, the west branch 
in Six Mile Pond, (near the rise of the stream of the 
same name which runs northerly into Stockbridge) flows- 
south through New Marlborough, affi)rding valuable 
mill sites ; passes through Konkapot, so called from an 
Indian village, in the south-east part of Sheffield, into 
Canaan, Gt. ; tlien turning westerly and north-westerly 
round Alum Hill, rtms into Sheffield to find its passage 
to the Housatonic. This stream has a valuable mill site 
also in Sheffield, at the place formerly so well known 
as Asliley^s Iron Works. 

There are some other smaller tributaries to the Hou- 
satonic in this part of the County. 

Soon after the Housatonic enters into the State of 
Connecticut, it pas.j;^s over the falls between CJanaan 
and Salisbury^suuUy called Canaan Falls. The riv- 
er first falls oto* a rock of about twenty feet perpendi- 
cular ; and a little below, over the principal fall, about 
seventy feet, form 2d by a ledge of limastone, obliquely 
crossing the stream, increased a little by a dam erected 
on its top, and producing a very beautiful and grand ap- 
pearance. After^a rapid current for a short distance, 
where its waters are whirling and foaming by dashing 
against the rocky bottom, it falls about ten feet Its 
Current is then rapid for some distance below. At Der- 
by, the Housatonic meets the tide loater from Long Isl- 
and Sound, having received several important streams 
in its passage through the State of Connecticut 

In all its course through Berkshire Cojinty, the Hou- 
satonic, though not large and deep enough for boat nav- 
igation, is an exceedingly important stream, and con- 
tributes beyond calculation to the advantage and pros- 
perity of the inhabitJHits. Many of its sites for the ap- 
plication of water power, have been mentioned; of 
which a more fiiU account may be given under the ac- 
count of manufactories in the various towns. 

A survey of the elevation of the Housatonic was made 
a few years since by Judge Wright, to test the practica- 
bility of constructing a profitable Canal from Derby, in 
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Connecticut, to the middle of Berkshire County. Ac- 
cording to this survey, the ascent from tide water at 
Derby to the top of Canaan falls, is - - - - 606 fi 

From Canaan Falls to the bridge in Great 

Barrington, ----------39 

Thence to the Woollen Factory in Stockbridge, 120 
Thence to the dam of Lee Forge, - - - - 25 

-Thence to the dam of Lenox Furnace, - - - 96 
Thence to die foot of Wheeler^s dam in Pittsfield,21 

^ 907ft 

This rapid ascent will probably prevent the construc- 
tion of a Canal along the Housatonic, until the popula- 
lation and trade shall have very greatly increased. 

Along the Housatonic in Berkshire County to Pitts- 
field, there is an interval of alluvial (made) land, very 
rich, easily cultivated, yielding abundance of grass. It 
is wider in the south part of the County, and occasion- 
ally disappears from the near approach of the hills ; but 
often extends from one fourth of a mile to a mile in 
width. A considerable portion of it is annually over- 
flowed by the melting of the snows in March, present- 
ll^ a AiCCd Cf TV^t^JTS in some places a mile in width 
in Sheffield, and varying from a foot to ten Icet m aepui, 
a,ccording to the inequalities of the surface. This flood 
is of great consequence in enriching annually the soil of 
this interval. On great falls of rain in summer, much 
damage is sometimes done to the grass and crops in this 
interval, by the rise of tlie river. Through the southern 
part of the County, the river appears at different times 
to have had its bed over nearly the width of the interval 
The deep hollows and coves in the meadows, in some 
of which water continues many feet in depth through 
the year, prove clearly where its bed once lay. It is 
continually changing its course now, slowly but con- 
stantly wearing away from one bank, and forming al- 
luvion on the other ; and in this progress often uncov- 
ering trees from one to two or three' feet in diameter, 
in a state of complete preservation, often at a depth of 
six, eight and ten feet below the surface. These trees 
must have been buried for ages. 

At the commencement of the rise of the waters in th« 
spring, thousands of lo^ of pine pmd hemlock, hav« 
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been thrown into tliis river, and floated down its current 
from Great Barrington and Sheffield for years, over the 
falls at Canaan, to New Milford and Derby, where 
they have been converted into boards, plank, shingles, 
&c. for market in Connecticut and New York. The 
rise of the water has commonly carried them safely over 
the rocks in the stream. Their passage over the Falls 
has often been witnessed with amazement This trade 
has carried a vefy great portion of the pine timber from 
the south part of the County. 

Hoosic River has a northerly an^ north-westerly 
course. The ^outh, and principal, branch rises in the 
south-east part of Lanesborough, 994 feet above the 
Hudson at Albany, runs north-easterly through Chesh- 
ire, and thence northerly through th^ south village of 
Adams to the north village in this town. Here it turns Ib 
to the west, to pass round the north end of Saddle Mounr 
tain and near the south base of Oak Hill into Williams- 
town. Directly north of Saddle Mountain, and on the 
north side of the Hoosic, stood, at a little distance from 
the stream, Hoosic Fort Through Williamstown, the 

course of the river is north-westerly to the foot of Northr 
^fist Hill, nockrlj- ^rr^ xiiiica uonii-wesi irom trie X/oi- 

lege, where it turns towards the north, and passes into 
Pownal, Vt Its course then becomes north-easterly 
through Hoosic, N. Y. to Hoosic Falls, from which ft 
holds a westerly course to Schaghticoke Point, where i^ 
unites with the Hudson,, about ten miles north of tjae 
city of Troy. 

At the south village of Adams are important? water 
privileges on the Hoosic, occupied by cotton factories 
and mills. Here it receives a small tributary from the 
east, which rises in the mountains towards Savoy. Here 
the Hoosic is little more than a rod in width, with an 
average depth of perhaps one foot Its course is slow 
through the narrow valley of Adams to the north village, 
where is a very valuable mill site. Here is a grist-mill, 
saw-mill, oil-mill, machine factory and cotton factory. 
A few rods below this site, it is joined by a stream, 
called the North Branch of the Hoosic, which risfes in 
Vermont, and passing southerly through Clarksburg 
filong the base of Hoosic Mountain, turns to the west 
near this village ij> Adams to unite with the oth^r branchi 
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as just stated. It is ak>ng this branch that it was pro- 
posed the Canal, to unite the Hudson and Connecticut 
l-ivers, should p^ss, around the north end of Hoosic 
Mountain. The summit level would be in Vermont. 
About a mile north-east of the village, this branch re- 
ceives from the north-west a stream called Hudson's 
Brook, and rising in jClarkbsurg, which near the Hoo- 
jsie passes th^ Falls or Cave in white granular lime- 
stone. Thi9 interesting passage through marble walk 
will be described in the account of Adams. Below the 
junction of Hudson's Brook, is the furnace, cotton and 
woollen factories, &Ci. on this branch. 

After the union of the two branches, the Hoosic is 
about three or four rods in width, with a depth of per- 
haps eighteen to twenty-four inches. Its current be- 
comes more rapid. Near the west part of Adams is an- 
other mill site, occupied by a woollen factory and mill. 
And other suitable sites occur in several places, by tak- 
ing out the water into a canal. 

In Williamstown, about a mile north-east from the 
College, another tributary, called Green River, from 
the colour of its waters, enters the Hoosic from the 
south. This stream, which is entirely distinct from that 
ofdie same name which unites with the Housatonic in 
the south part of the County, rises in the south-west 
part of New Ashford. It is increased by another from 
the south-east part of the same town and Cheshire. At 
the south village in Williamstown, it is joined by a 
stream from Hancock, on the west side of that spur of 
the Taconic range which divide* Hajncock frorn Lanes- 
borough and New Ashford. Further nordi it receives a 
stream from the Hopper of Saddle Moujitain. Green 
Biver is a rapid stream of small width and depth ; but 
several mill sites are found on it and its tribuiaries. 
Near the College, a cotton factory is erected upon it 

Another stream, called West Brook, ris^ in the 
west and south part of Williamstown, and running north- 
erly and just west of the village, joins the Hoosic about 
one and a half miles north-west of the College. 

Hoosic River, with all its branches, is subje(|t to a 
fiudden rise of water, as its volume is greatly increased 
Jjy rains and the melting of snow from the neighboring 
^ills and mountains. It is an important stream, fkom 

3 
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its rapid descent, and the number of situations it affords 
for the application of water power. 

Along the banks of the Hoosic in Williamstown, is a 
rich inter\al, a tract of alluviatl land, exceedingly well 
adapted to the production of grass, and in the higher 
parts, of wheat, Indian com, &c. This interval varies 
from a few rods to near half a mile in width. Consid-^ 
erable portionjs of it are overflowed in the spring, and 
enriched by the depositions from the waters. 

In the nortii-east part of the County, Dcerfield river 
passes for several miles. It is formed of two branches, 
rising considerably to the north, one in Woodford, and 
the other in Somerset, Vt, which pursue a southerly 
course to their junction ; thence south-westerly in the 
north-west part of Franklin County, to pass round the 
mountains. Near the north-east part of Florida, it 
turns considerably more westerly, and winding through 
the hills on almost every point of the compass, forms 
the eastern boundary of Florida for some distance. On 
the south-east part of the town, the river has an easterly 
course through the unincorporated tract, called Zoar, 
into Charlemont, in Franklin County, and thence to 
Connecticut river. Rising and running through a very 
hilly and mountainous section, where the hills appear 
piled together in the greatest confusion, the Deerfield is 
a wild and mad stream. The ice frozen upon its rocks 
in winter, is very rarely broken up till spring, usually 
tiie latter part of March. The breaking ujj oJ the river ^ 
as it is familiarly called, is a sublime scene. By the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, the water is raised 
several feet before the ice is sufliciently loosened to be 
borne-away by the current. At this time the stream be- 
•comes a torrent, producing a perpetual roar from the 
dash of the waters over the rocks, the breaking up and 
concussions of the masses of ice. Rocks, often weigh- 
ing tons, are raised up by the buoyant masses of ice 
and borne along the stream. The spectacle is grand 
and appalling, and annually attracts the amazed atten- 
tion of the inhabitants on its banks, at whatever hour 
of the day or night the breaking up takes place. 

The North Branch of Westfield River rises in a 
pond in Windsor, in this County. The stream runs 
iioitherly and thence easterly round the hills, and then 
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turning southerly, passes through Plainfield and Cum- 
mington, in the adjoining county of Hampshire. 

The Middle Branch of Westneld river ribcs in Peru, 
and passes south-westerly into Worthington, in Hamp- 
shire County, and thence southerly on the east bound- 
ary of Middlefield, in the same county. 

The West Branch of Westlield river lias its origin 
in Washington and Becket, and runs south-easterly to 
unite with the other branches in Montgomery, in Hamp- 
den County, forming in its course the south-western 
boundary of Middlefield. 

In Becket are several ponds of considerable size, con- 
nected with different streams, some of which run east- 
erly into Westiield river, and some westerly into the 
Housatonic and Farmington rivers. 

A pond in the south-west part of the town, together 
with the waters from Viets' Swamp, give rise to the 
last mentioned river. The stream is commonly called 
the West Branch of the Farmington river. It pursues 
a south-easterly course through Otis, where it receives 
the outlet of Great Pond, (the largest pond in the 
County,) Rand Por.d, &c. : it then passes along nigh 
the boundary between Sandisfield, (which sends to it 
two considerable tributaries,) and the town of Tolland, 
in Hampden County. After leaving this State, it runs 
through Cokbrook and various towns in Connecticut, 
winding its devious way through and round the hills t6 
Connecticut river. 

A small brook which runs into the head pond of Far- 
mington river, may be easily directed north-westerly into 
Green Water Poiid, whose outlet joins the Housatonic 
in Lee ;'a fact which may ultimately be of consequence 
in extending the Farmington Canal far into the County 
of Berkshire, 

Great Pond also lies near the head waters of West- 
field Little river, which takes an easterly course through 
Blanford, in Hampden County, and unites with West- 
field river in the town of Westfield. The pond may 
be connected, without any very serious difficulty, with 
that river ; and thus be used for the purposes of a ca- 
nal, or the lifts of a rail-road, should one be constructed 
through this region, 
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It will be inferred fron^ this account of the rivers, 
that the spurs of the eastern range of n^ountains in 
Berkshire County, have their course turned considera- 
bly towards the east, so as to form an easy passage foy 
tjie streams towards the Connectiieut 

These small streams, comparatively rapid in their 
course, supply great conveniences to the inhabitants in 
the eastern part of the County in the erection of mills 
and various machinery, to be moved by the cheapest of 
^11 the moving forcesj water. 

Besides the natural ponds already mentioned, 'ther^ 
are two others on Taconic Mountain. One of these is 
on the north--east of the principal summit, in Sheffield, 
about one fourth of a mile in diameter, and about six or 
seven hundred feet lower than this peak. Its watCFis 
are discharged eastward down the mountain into Kisnop 
Brook, 

Another pond lies on the west of the highest peak, atf 
an elevation of perhaps three or four hundred feet less : 
its waters are discharged westward to run into the Hud- 
son. Further south, near the soutli-west part of Shef- 
field, a mountain torrent descends from the Taconic 
rajige to increase the volume of Kisnop^^rook. In the 
spring, and after great rains, this stream is to be se^n 
from many parts of the valley in Sheffield, descending 
in a white sheet or line, and presenting a very pictur- 
esque appearance. 

This general view of the streams, ponds, &c., proves 
that the County is well watered, and affi^rds sites for the 
erection of manufacturing establishments, njills, &;c., 
moved by water, to almost an unlimited extent. This 
will be more apparent when the vicinity of the hills and 
mountains is considered, as well as the rapid descent of 
the streams, excepting the course of the IlousatOnic in 
Sheffield, and a part of Great Barrington and Stock- 
bridge. A very moderate rain, even in the drier times 
of summer, affects the mountain streams, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of showers, under the wise provision 
of Providence, usually affi)rds an adequate supply of 
ffioving power. 

The irrigation of meadows and pastures by turning 
the course of the smaller streams, may be carried to a, 
very great exteftt It is now practised in many places 
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on a small scale, and always to the great advantage of 
the agriculturalist ' 

An abundant supply of wholesome water is a matter 
of vast consequence to every people. Situated in a 
hilly country, springs and small streams are abundant 
in Berkshire ; and there are few places, even in tlie 
most level tracts of the County, where a copious supply 
i« not obtained by the sinking of wells to a moderate 
depth. As a wide range of limestone passes through 
tlie County, many of the springs and weUs through the 
middle and lower parts, afford water containing a small 
quantity o£ gypsum in solution, and thence denomina- 
ted hard water. The easy method of carrying water 
in aqueducts, however, puts it in the power of almost 
every man to enjoy the luxury of soft water. But there 
are many persons who consider the hard water to be 
far more palatable and pleasant. An easier method 
still, is by the use of cisterns^ for containing rain watery 
as a very little precaution preserves it pure, and it is 
well known to be exceedingly pleasant for all culinary 

purposes. In winter it is as agreeable as thei!Qf^'^«*.«^?- 
;^. * J •_ ^.^«, */vviv^ xjy a piece oi ice, it la 

eqlially pleasant The preservation of ice in cheap 
buildings prepared for it, is an easy matter ; and it is 
recommended to the attention of all who have not access 
to the cool waters of a spring. It puts into the hand of 
every man a luxury of nature, procured at the least 
expense. 

The construction of aqueducts of wooden or earthen 
pipes, has been found too unprofitable in this County to 
be deserving of repetition, except on a very small scale* 
The strengA of the materials is not sufficient to endure 
the pressure of the water, when carried to any consider- 
able distance, even if they be laid so low as to escape 
the influence of frost, a point rarely effected. The re- 
sort must be to pipes of lead or cast iron. The lead 
pipes are now made in Adams for this purpose ; and 
the employment of them is becoming relatively com- 
mon. The only disadvantage of these pipes, is the 
formation of a small quantity of carbonate of lead, 
which may act as a poison upon those who use the wa- 
. ter conveyed in them, unless there be provision for tha 
. (imposition of this poison in a reservoir. Iron pij^es ar^ 
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entirely free from this evil. In the celebrated Water 
Works at Philadelphia, only pipes of cast iron are used ; 
and are considered on the whole as the cheapest 

The construction o{ cisterns oi brick or stone^ laid in 
hydraulic mortar, would be a great improvement, and 
is recommended to the attention of the citizens. Con- 
sidering the rapid decay of wooden cisterns, and their 
exposure to leaks, with the consequent expense of pro- 
curing water for the time, cisterns of brick must be on 
the whole far more economical. They will last for cen- 
turies. 

The boring for water, which has. proved so success- 
ful in so many places in our country, has not been tried 
in the County. 

The project of uniting the Hudson with Connecticut 
river by means of ^ Canal across Berkshire County, 
seems scarcely practicable, at least so as to make it pro- 
fitable- The easiest course for such a Canal is unques- 
tionably by the valley of the Hoodie river to Adams in 
this County, passing through Williamstown. In order 
to connect this with the Deerlield river on the east side 

;«• jc^nor»pecjprv either to follow the 
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North Branch of the Hoosic into Vermont, round the 
north end of Hoosic Mountain, rising at least eight hun- 
dred feet, in eleven miles, to the summit level, or to 
work a tunnel from the north village in Adams through 
Hoosic Mountain, a distance of four or five miles. The 
rapid elevation in the distance of eleven miles, renders 
the former next to impracticable, were it even certain 
that there might be obtained the adequate supply of wa- 
ter on the summit level The elevation from the Hud- 
son at Albany to Colgrove's mill pond in Adams, is 
known to be 691 feet, and 654 feet above the Connecti- 
cut at Springfield, and is far too great for the construc- 
tion of a profitable Canal. It will be remembered that 
Lake Erie is only 537 feet above the Hudson at Albany. 
The tunnel through Hoosic Mountain will not probably 
be formed by the present generation. The work is not 
impossible, though the mountain is composed of granite 
and mica slate, which are rocks difficult to be penetra- 
ted. In every project for a Canal, it is all-important to 
ascertain that the extent of country and quantity of trade 
to be affected by it, is sufficient to justify the expense. 
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No part of our country probably is so favorably situated 
in both these respects as that to which the Grand Canal 
extends its benefits. 

As the summit level, mentioned above, is less than 
the elevation across the eastern range in any other place 
in the County, the union of the Hudson and Connecti- 
cut cannot be expected to be practicable. There can 
be no exception to this, unless the Canal should be made 
from the Hudson through Stockbridge to the west part of 
Becket, and thence along tlie waters of Farmington riv- • 
er. In this case, the course of the Cimal would be 6c^ 
circuitous as probably to destroy the project 

The continuation of the Farmington Canal into ihtt 
eastern, and perhaps to the middle of the County, by 
the western branch of Farmington river, is thought by 
many to be practicable. This, however, would be of 
little benefit to the siipposed Canal frora the Hudson 
to the Connecticut ; especially if the Connecticut were 
to be connected with the waters of D oston harbor. 

The projected Canal from Nr,w York to Sharon, 
Con. was intended to be contir-ucd, and to follow the 
Housatonic to the middle of t\ie County. This project 
appears now to be abando'aed by most of its friends. 
The greater cheapness v^.ith which Rail-roads are be- 
lieved to be constructe-d, will probably delay the execu- 
tion of these projectCi. 

ELEVAtioNa.—Besides the elevation of places al- 
ready mentio'aed, a few others are added, taken chiefly 
from the Purvey of the Rail-road, and given in feet 
above Hudson river at Albany. Some,S;hich are esti- 
mated from the elevation (measured) of places near 
them, are marked with a star. It should bo noticed 
that the Hudson at Albany is 37 feet below th e level of 
Connecticut river at Springfield, " 5 or 6 fe. et above 
low water mark," and that this point is 64 fet 3t above 
the marsh or Charles River, near Boston, 

W. Stockbridge, at upper mill pond, near the vi l- 

_ " lage, 887 

Stockbridge, at Lester^s bridge, 805 

" Street of viUage near Mr. Wmiams' 827 
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LeCy Owen's paper mill pond, ------ 831 

" Housatonic, Lee village bridge, ----- 863 

" Church's mill poiid, 879 

Lenox, pond at furnace, -------- 928 

" Court House, --------- 1178* 

Pittsfieldy road at line of Dalton, - - - - 1036 

" Sill of Gen. Root'& factory, - - - - 985 

" Meeting-house, 103$* 

" Shakers' mill pond, 1090 

Richmond, Hartford and Albany turnpike, - 1091 
" Door-step of Rev. Mr. Dwight, - -1147 
Da/^ow, against Meeting-house, - - - - - 1180 
Hinsdale, Morrison's mill pond on Housatonic, 1416 
Washington, summit of Rail-road, - - - - 1478 
Laneshorough, Brook and Powell's mill pond, 1011 
" At line of Cheshire, on Rail-road survey, 971 

Cheshire, Oil nut by village, 976 

Adams, Robinson's House, south village, - - i- 793 
*' Turner's fzictory pond, ------ 764 

'' Hoosic river, by Jones' bridge, - - - -643 

Williamstown, Hoosic, at Noble's bridge, - - 5S0 
" Line of Vt at Ware's brook and Hoosic 

river, 550* 

** Chapel of WiUianthj College, - - - 730* 
Sheffield, Housatonic at line of Connecticut, above 

tide water at Derby, Con. - - - 612 
" Meeting-house,- - .- - . - - - 630* 

Great Barrington, Meeting-house, 655* 

" Housatonic at the bridge, - ^ - - 645 



NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

1, Wild animals. In the early settlement of the 
County, the Bear, and Deer, and Wolf, though not abun- 
dant, were not uncommon. These have long since dis- 
appeared. Occasionally, indeed, a deer or a few bears 
pass along the Green Mountains into the north part of 
the Coiunty, and excite all the remnant of the old hunt- 
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ing spirit A few have been killed in Williamstown and 
its vicinity within the last ten years. The Fox is occa- 
«ionally hunted, and a few are killed. The Woodchuck^ 
Skunk, and Squirrel, gray, black, red, and striped, are 
•ommon ; the muskrat and Mink and Weasel, are rather 
rare ; the Rabbit and Hare, and several kinds of Field 
Rats and Mice, still remain. The Porcupine or jETerf^c- 
A0^ isT>ccasionally caught on the hills in the north part 
ofthe County* The Lt/nx, commonly called the Wild- 
eat, or Mountain Cat, has become very rare, but has 
been seen on the hills in the south part of the Coimty 
within a few years. The Raccoon is found, not abund- 
antly, in various parts ofthe County, 

2. Birds. The birds offer very considerable variet>\ 
Some of the smaller kinds are numerous. The Wild 
Turkey has disappeared ; the Eagle is rarely seen ; the 
Gull and Loon occasionally visit our ponds ; the Black 
Duck is common; the Wild Goose is seen in its flight from 
or to the north, and sometimes descends to our streams-, 
having apparently lost its course ; the Heron is rare ; 
the Fish Hawk, Hen Hawk, and Pigeon or Sli/ Hawk, 
the Snipe, King-fisher, Dodger, not uncommon ; -the 
Crow is common, aiid often remains through the win- 
ter; the common Blackbird, variegated or Skunk 
Blackbird, Thrush, yellow Robin, Red Robin or Red- 
breast, Mocking-Bird, Cat-Bird, Chirping Bird, 
Ground Bird, Wren, Kingbird, red-headed Wood*- 
pecker, Woodcock, black and brown, Killdeer and 
PAe6c,- are common. The Blue Jay often remains 
through the winter. The common Otol and Screech 
Owl are often heard. The Snowbird appears in flocks 
in winter, sporting in the snows. The Whip-poor-will 
is heard in every town, and the Night- Hawk, often sup- 
posed to be the same bird, but well ascertained to be 
entirely different, is abundant. The Swallow, barn, 
. ehimney, and bank, spend only a short time in this lat- 
itude. 'The same is true of the Martin^ The common 
Pigeon appears in large flocks from the south-west ia 
the spring, to rear its young and return to the Missies- 
sippi valley for the winter. The beautiful Humming- 
bird is fVequently seen. The Dove, supposed to b^ 
imported, may be considered as in a sense domestioet- 
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ted, and stff^s through the year. The other birds gcffi« 
erally disappear in the autumn in their migration to the 
south to find a milder climate for the winter. 

The return of birds in the spring depends upon th6 
season, and varies Considerably. In the ^st eleven 
years, the Robin has appeared between March 12 and 
April 2, and generally about March 20. In 1816, 
however, robins appeared Feb. 24 ; snow and cold fol- 
lowed, and they were not seen again till March 17. 
The Bluebird is c^n seen before the robin for a day 
or two; the Chitping-bird about the same time with 
the robin, and the blackbird a few days later ; the Pi-- 
geon between March 10th aad April 5, commonly about 
April 1 ; the Phebe, about April 6 ; the Swallow about 
May 1. 

Frogs are first heard about April 8 ; but in 1825, 
they were heard March 17 ; the waters were soon fro^ 
zen over, and they were not heard again till April. 

The torpidity of many reptiles during winter, has 
been fully proved. The migration of our birds, thou^ 
generally believed, is not by all considered as fully es- 
tablished. The hybernation of a few in hollow trees 
and the like, cannot account for that of the multitude of 
the feathered race which disappears. On the other 
side, it is a singular fact, that docks of birds are tiotan* 
nually seen passing southwards. May it not be that 
the migration begins in more northern latitudes, and 
proceeds southwards as the cold advances and increases! 
Flocks would not then be seen in rapid motion ; and 
yet, at any given place, the same species might disap^ 
pear within a day or two, as the fact is known to be. 

3. Insects. The insects, though abundant, hare not 
been sufficiently examined to merit much notice. The 
Firejly or Lightning Bug^ is common in the summer 
months, shedding its light on the darkness of the lower 
tracts in the evening. The Glow Worm is uncommon. The 
Locust (cicada septendecem) appears in small numbers 
every year, but has never been sufficiently numerous to 
be destructive to vegetables. The Grasshopper^ espe- 
cially two species, sometimes commit great devastation- 
In the summer of 1818 tliey were abundant ; and ia 
li26, ftr wore nuoierouB, greatly iiyured fields of wbeat* 
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oatSy grass, &;c. ; destroyed turnips entirelj^ and also 
fields of buckwheat in the north part of tne County. 
They were far more numerous in many places in Ver- 
mont 

In 1806, a strong and beautiful hug eat out of a table 
made from an apple-tree, which grtw on the farm of 
Maj. Gen. Putnam, in Brooklyn, Conn., and which was 
brought to Willjamstown when his son, Mr. Pt S. Put^ 
nam,, removed to that town. It was cut down in 1786, 
sixty-five years after it was transplanted, and if the tree 
Was then fifteen years old, it was 80 years old when cut 
down. As the cortical layers of the leaf of the table 
are about sixty, and extend within shout Jive of the 
heart, as the inner ones are quite convex, about fifleen 
layers have been cut c^ from the outside. In 1814, a 
third bug made his way out, the second having appear* 
ed two or three years before. The last bug came forth 
from nearest thelieart, and 45<cortical layers distant, on 
the supposition of its age, from the outside. The tree 
Tiad now been cut down 28 years. Of course, the egg 
must have ^een deposited in die "Wood seventy-three 
years before. This bug eat ahout three inches along 
the grain, till it emerged into the light. The eating of 
the insect was heard for weeks before its appearance^ 
These facts were given by Mr. Putnam, in whose posr 
'Session the table still remains, and were first published 
In the Repertory at Middlebury, Vt, in 1816. One of 
the bugs, preserved for some time by the Rev. Di:, 
Fitch, " was about an inch and one fourth long, and 
one third inch in diameter^ colour, dark glistening 
brown, with tints of yellow." The facts here mention- 
ed are remarkable, but not solitary ; several similar e^ 
ses are recorded. However difficult it may be to ao^ 
«ount for the preservation of the vivifying principle for. 
80 long a time, the facts will enable us to account for the 
periodical return of some insects, and for the actual ap- 
pearance of some new ones in countries to which timber 
is transported. New insects actually occur, though rarei- 
ly. But in relation to the preservation of the vivifying 
principle, the difficulty is caused more by our specula- 
tions, than by any thing known to the contrary. No 
man can account for the preservation of the vivifying 
fiiinciple far ene week, a fanuliar fact, en any prinei- 
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pie which w^Jl not apply equally well to the time of « 
month, a year, or a century. He can introduce only 
the peculiar constitution of the thing; which is in fact 
only the law of Divine operation in the case. A fre- 
quent recurrence to this principle, while it will manifest 
Ae ignorance of man, will remove his reasons for doubt 
and wonder, and lead him the oftener io the contempla- 
tion of the dependence of all things upon the iteration 
of that amazing power and constant energy of die great 
Creator, who has brought these things into existence, 
and continues that existence according to his own wis- 
dom and pleasure. 

The organization of insects is probably as complete, 
certainly as wonderful, as that of the elephant. They 
are too often regarded as beneath the considenction of 
men. Their wonderful transformation and economy is 
well deserving of enlightened curiosity. To lead some 
to the consideration of these minute works of God, the 
following facts may be of some consequence. 

The gad-fly^ or goad fly ^ so troublesome to cattle in 
July and August, but not abundant in this part of the 
country, is produced from the grubs which fall from the 
backs of cattle in the spring ; the egg having been de- 
posited by the fly in the skin of the cattle, the summer 
before. 

The insect, so annoying to sheep in August and Sep- 
tember, is produced from a grub in the nose of the 
sheep, the egg of which is deposited in the nostrils of 
the sheep the season before, and the deposition of 
whose eggs causes the sheep to attempt to hide their 
heads under logs and fences, and to run with such ra- 
pidity from place to place, to avoid the insects. These 
worms sometimes work their way into the head of the 
sheep, producing a fatal disease. 

The bot-fly or bot-bee, is well known to originate from 
the nits deposited on the hairs of ^e horse, which are 
t^en into the stomach of the animal, transformed into 
d grub, voided in winter and spring, and finally changed 
into the bot-fly. 

The ugly worm, a caterpillar on the nettle, when put 
under a tumbler and fed with the leaves to its satisfao 
tion, fastens itself by the its tail to the upper part of the 
tumbler ; drops off its heacl^ and changes into ^ rude 
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Q»»k ] froDB which in a few days issues the eommoj^ 
black butterfly^ with scolloped wings, spangled with 
reddish-yellow spots. 

The worm found upon siVc-weed^ by a similar pro- 
oessy becomes another beautiful butterfly. 

The canker worm^ or apple-tree caterpillar, rolls it* 
self up in a leaf, and in a few days comes out a brown 
miller or mothj so common about pur lights in t^ie eve- 
nings of July. 

The cut-worm changes also into a brown moth, wbicb 
annoys people in the same way. 

The yellow cabbage worm, often abundant on this 
plant in September and October, after having e^Pten suf- 
ficiently, drops its head ; changei^ into a kind of bot" 
nform or grub ; slowly works a passage into the earth j 
lies till spring, and then works upwards to the surface ; 
changes also into a brown but very different mothy and 
deposits its eggs upon the cabbage, for another genera- 
tion. 

The horn-bug, so annojring in our summer evenings, 
is produced from the grub, found in the rich earth of 
our chip-yards and rotten wood. 

The large brown butterfiy, \vhose wings are spangled 
with large golden spots, and are often four or five inch- 
es across, is produced from the larva found in the strong 
webbed covering attached to the limbs of the oak. 
This covering is often four inches in length and near 
an inch in diameter. 

The LibeUula or dragon fly, darting with such ra- 
pidity on its four horizontal wings of most delicate net- 
work, is produced from the larva, or kind of worm, 
which is found in the mud on the sides of ditches and 
the Uke. 

4. Reptiles. The Rattlesnake, whose bite is so com- 
monly iatal, is occasionally found in »he moimtains, botfr 
black, and yellow or spotted. The Black Snake, or 
Racer, sometimes with a white ring about the neck, has 
become much more rare, or has retired *o lesjs frequented 
places'. The black Water Snake is frequently seen ; the 
Striped or streaked Snake, common ; the Green 
Snake, rather rare ; the short and little black or green 
^nake, considered by many people as indicating foul 

4* 
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weather by his appearing in the hot days of summer; 
frequent ; the Spotted or Milk Adder, rare. 

Various species of the Frog and Toad are commoii, 
as well as of Evets or Lizards. The Bull-frog raises 
Ills loud notes, while the chorus is followed by the va^ 
Tying sounds of many of the less species. This frog, 
when caught and tied by a leg, will imitate to great per- 
fection the crying of a child. The whistling sounds of 
the lizards fill the air of many marshes in the eveningsi 
of ApriL The Hair-worm, commonly so called, be- 
cause it is supposed to be produced from horse hair^ 
is frequent in stagnant waters. It is well known to be 
a distinct species of vermes, and no more to originate 
from a horse hair, than an elephant does from a bull- 
rush. Often several of these worms are found united 
in a kind of knot, making together some feet in length* 

6. Fish. Offish, only a few varieties are found in the 
streams and ponds, and these in very limited quantities. 
The Sucker^ common in the large streaiQs; the Trout, not 
abundant ; the Perch, Dace, Bull-head, Flat-fish, Red" 
fish or Shiners, Eels, &c., coimnoq. Within a few 
years. Pickerel have been brought from Connecticut 
and put into several ponds in the County, which are 
connected with the Housatonic, and they have become 
plenty in that river and its ponds. The Fallsy on the 
Housatonic at Canaan, Con*, prevent the ascent of 
aalmon, shad, &c. These haye in a few instances beeii 
^een to attempt unsuccessfully a passage up the Falls. 

The Shellfish are of little consequence. Three 
kinds of Tortoise, or Mud Turtle, as they are famil- 
iarly called, are found. The black and muddy Tor- 
toise, six to ten inches long, is abundant ; the striped 
or spotted, much less common ; and the large Tortoise, 
sometimes weighing 20 or 30 pounds, whose flesh is 
considered by epicures as so great a luxury, is occa- 
monally found in the ponds and in the Housatonic. 

A species of Clam, two or three inches long, is fre- 
quent — never used for food. Many species of clam, 
er of shell-fish resembling them, very small, are found 
in the streams and mtddy waters ; also of water snails^. 

The small Crawfish, or fresh water Lobster, (asta- 
^<5us Bartoni) three or four inches in length, is ofte^ 
found in the cold mountain rivulets^ 
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Vegetables. The County was originally well tim- 
l^ered and fruitful in vegetables. Except the higher 
parts of Taconic Mountain, the hills were, and many 
still are, covered to their summits. Saddle Mountain 
is covered with a complete forest Most of the original 
vegetables vstill remain; probably all of them. Some 
plants have been introduced from Europe, which are 
now groining spontaneously ; others of this .character 
are cultivated. In the following enumeration of plants^ 
the latter will be marked with the letter C. The plants 
will be arranged under the Natural Orders of Jussieu, 
The Engiish na^ie will also be given ; but the reader 
should be aware that in different parts of the country 
the same plant has different names, and .that the same 
Qame is also. often giv^n to very different plants, so 
that little dependance can be placed upon many of th^ 
common names of plants. 

iCATALiOGUB OP PJLANTSi 

FOUND IN THX 

COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE, MS. 

WoTE. — In the following list of plants, there is giveii| 
under the several Natural Orders, 1. the hotanicd 
name ; 2. ihe common name ; #. the time of flowering j 
and 4. the locality. 

NAT. OimEH. AROIDE^— (Wild tumip-like.) 

PoTHOS. 4. 1. 

fwtida. Skunk cabbage. April. Low, wet places^ 
Call A palustris, 20. 13. Water arum. May. We^ 

muddy bottoms ; woods. 
Arum iriphyllum, 20. 13. Wild turnip, do. Light 

moist soil ; woods and on rivers. - 
^var. virens, do. do. do. 

TYPHiE— (Catrtails.) 

Ttpma latifolia. 20. 3. Cat-tail. July. In water ; 
muddy bottom. 

-SpARGANIlTM. 20. 3. 

ramosum. Bur-reed. ^ July. In standing and runnii^ 
waten 
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ASPARAGI— (Like asparagus-^i 

ASPAEAGUS. 6. 1. 

officinalis, C. Asparagus. Gardens. 

CONVALLARIA. 6. 1. 

racemosa. Large Solomon's seal. May. Allu- 
vial soily and rich hedges. 

mulHflora, do. do. do. 

eaniculata, Solomon's seal. do. 

pubescens, do. do. 

bifolia. Small do. May. Woods and hiUs; 
common. 

trifolia, do. do. do. Pittsf^eld.^ 

Btellata. do. do. Alluvial ; Sheffield 

and Great Barrington. 

umbellata. Dragoness plant May. Woods on- 
hills; common. 

Medeola. 6. 3. 

virginica, Indian cucumber. June. Moist light 
soil; woods. 
T&iLLiuM erectum, 6. 3^ False wake-robin, do. 

cernuum. Nodding do. do. Moist liglit 

soil ; S. part of County. 
pictum. Painted do. do. Hills and 

woods; light soil. 
Smilax. 2L 6. 

peduncularis, Jacob's ladder. June. Alluvial soil. 
herhacea, do. July. ^do. 

totundifolia. do. June. 'do. & 

part of County. 

LILIACEA— (Lily-like.) 

LiLiuM canadense. 6. 1. Meadow lily. July. Allu^ 
vial soil. 
philadelphicum. Large do. do. do. 

EllTTHRONIfTM. 6. 1. 

americanum. Adder-tongue. May. Moist soil ; 
woods. 

FVULARIA. 6. L 

perfoliata. Bell-wort do. da 

$etsilifoKa% da' da dd. 
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Streptopus. 6. 1. 

amplexifolia. Rose bell-wort May. Moist soil ^ 

woods. ' 
roseus. do. do. do. 

TuLiPA. 6. 1. 

gesneriana, C. Common tulip. May. 1 r a 
suaveolens. C. Sweet do. do. S ^^'^^^'^•* 

IRIDES— (Iris-like.) 

Iris versicolor. 3. 1. Wild flag or iris. June. In watcfr 
and marshy places. 
virginica. Boston iris. June. In water and marshy 

places ; Gt Barrington. 
pUcata. C. Flower de luce. May. Gardens an«l 
yards. 

81STRINCHIUM. 16. 3. 

anceps. Blue-eyed_grass. June. Wet soil; up- 
land meadows. 

C YPEROIDEiE— (Like Cyprus.) 

Rhtnchospora. 3. 1. 

alba. False bog-rush. July. Wet meadows. 

Cyperus. 3. 1. 

poaformis. Cyperus. July. Wet, sandy places j 

upland. 
atrigosus. do. do. Low wet soil. 

fiavescens, do. do. do. 

DULICHIUM. 3. 1. 

spathaceum. Galin^le. July. Low marshy places. 

SciRPUs tenuis. 31. 1. Club-rush. May. Low grounds. 

capitatus, do. July. Marshy places. 

'acutus. Great rush. do. do. and about 

ponds. 
triqueter. Pond rush. Aug. Pond on Taconic Mt 
trickodes. Small do. July. Wet margins of large 

streams. 
atrovirens. Large do. do. Low pastures. 
planifolius. Little rush. June. Dry pastures* 

Briophorum. 3. 1. 

virginicum. Cotton grass. June., Ltw, marshy 
plac^p. 
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polystachium. Wool-heads. May, Low, man^iy 
y places. 

cespitosum. do. July. Marsh in Peni,t 

hudsonianum. Small do. June. Marth in Stock- 
bridge. 

Tricophorum. 3. 1. 

cyperinum. Brown wool-heads. July. Low, wet 
places ; ponds. 

•Carrx. 20L 3. Sedge-grass. 

sterilis. do. • May. Wet ; about small 

streams. 
hromoides. Bog do. do. Wet marshy places. 

cephalophorcu Head do. do. Along base of hill% 



rosea, 
var. radiata, 
retroflexct. 
stipata, 
-multiflora. 
spar g a -^ ioides, 
disperfpo^^^, /.. 
lijlls. " 

Williamstown. 
paniculala. 
tcretiuscula. 
muricata. 
VST. cephaloidea. 

hedges. 
deweyand. 
irispermta. 
scoparia, 

mcadow& 
la/oropodioides, 
Mraminea. 

hills. 
.€ri8tata. 
■atellulatcu 
itcirpoides, 
surta. Bog da 
festucaceck, 



do. Low, wet phtces* 
do. 
do. 
June. Wet places, 
da Lowland, 
do. 
da Wet places about- 

do. Upland meadows; 

do. Ponds and waters, 
da ^ do. 

do. Upland meadows.; 

do. Light soil ; wood& 

do. Dried marshes. 

do. Pastures and upland 

do. Marshy places. 

do. Upland meadows 4 

da do. 

do. Wet places, 
do. do. 
May. Marshy places, 
do. Meadows; hedges 



n$v4BangUa. New £ng« sedge. June. Saddle Mt^ 

open woods. 
aurca. June. Wet soiL 

acuta, do. Low and wet places. 

eesjjitosa. Turfy sedge. May. Along streams. 
aquatilis, June. Marshy place?. 

stricta. do. do. 

crinita, do. Wet pLtces. 

var. paleacea. do. Alluvial soil. 

polytrichoides. Hair-like sedge. May. Cold, wet • 

soil; meadows. 
pedunculata. April. Light soil ; woods. 

virescens. Greenish sedge. June. Foot of hills 5 
hirsuta. June. Light soH; woods. 

formosa. Beautiful sedge. June. Wet upljand 

meadows ; Stockbridge. 
gracUlima, June. Wet soil ; hedges and 

meadows. 
torreyancu do. Alluvial; Sheffield. 

pubescens. Hairy sedge, do. Alluvial and upland 

meadows. 
varta. May. Woods. 

marginata. do. do. 

fiaoa. Yellow sedge. June. Wet places; high and 

low ground. 
tentaculata. May. Wet do. 

folliculata. Inflated sedge. May. do. 
xanthophysa, June. Wet upland meadow** 

lupulina. Hop-like sedge. June. Low wet places^ 
davisii. Dry sedge. June. Dry soil ; Williams 

town. 
Mllecta, Bog sedge. May. Peru ; wet 
plantaginea, Plaintain-lcafed sedge. April. Drj^ 

woods and hedges. 
dnceps. Two-edged sedge. May. Woods and 

hedges. 
alba, ^ 

var. setifolia. White sedge. May. Limestone Hills 5 

dry; Pownal, Vt. 
^Ugocarpd. Few-fruited sedge. May. Woods and 

hedges. 
clfnoidea. Cone-fruited sedge^ do. Alluvial eoil^ 

Sheffield; 
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grdnularis. do. do. upland 

meadows; moist soiL 

'scabrata. Rough-fruited sedge. June, beside hill 
brooks; light soil. 

hianda. Smooth sedge. May*^ Alluvial, and up- 
land meadow. 

Vaziflora, Loose-fruited sedge. May. Alluvia^ 
and upland dry hedges. 

jlexuosa. May. Upland, moist meadows 

^ylvatica. do. W«ods ; light soil. 

tntanica. do. Upland meadows ; Stock- 

bridge. 

miliacea. do. Wet meadows ; upland. 

nmbellata. Umbel-fruited. May. Light soil; hills; 
Monument Mt. 
var. vicina, do. do. do. Stone Hill. 

palhscens. Pale sedge. do. Alluvial and upland 
meadows; light soil. 

hystericina, June. Wet places. 

Umosa. do. Marsh in Stock- 

bridge and Becket 
var. irrigua. do. 

var. rariflora, do. 

var. oilonga. do. 

pseudo'Cyperua. False c)rperus. June. Low, wet 
places ; ponds ; in clusters. 

hitchcockiana, do. West side 

Saddle Mt 

frichocarpa. Hairy-fruited. June. Beside ditches; 
wet places. 

fiUformis, Slender. do. Marshes. 

ampuUacea, do. Beside ditches & 

in marshes. 

hullata. Swollen-fruited. May. Low marshj ponds 

sthweinitzii, June. Sandy, wet places 

Williamstown. 

retrorsa. Inverse-fruited, do. Standing water ; 
'^ marshes. 

lacustris, do. Low, wet, marshv. 

longirostris. Long-bearded. May* Light soil 
meadows; Sheffield. 
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GRAMINiE— (Grasses.) 

ClNNA.- 1. 2. 

• arundinacea. Indian reed. July. Low grounds ; 
woods. 

Anthoxanthum. 3. 1. 

odoratum. Sweet vernal grass. June. Meadows ; 
upland. 

Oryzopsis. 3. 2. 

asperifalia. Mountain rice. April. Dry woods oir 

hills. 
melanocarpa. Black-fruited do. June. Dry hills. 

DiGITARIA. 3. 2^ 

sanguinalis. Finger-grass. Aug. Roads and fields; 
common. ; 

Leersia. 3. 2. ; ^ 

virginica. Cut-grass. Aug. Wet; marshy. 
oryzoides. do. do. do. 

MUHLENHERGIA. 3. 2. 

erecta, Dropseed-grass. July. Moist, low woods. . 

Trichodium. 3. 2. 

Zajc(/?ora. Thingrass. .do. Dry fields. 
scabrumr do. do. Dry, open woods. 

Agrostis. 3. 2. 

vulgaris. C. Redtop. do. Fields ; light soil. 
alba. White or yellow top. June. do. 
lateriflora, Aug. Wet woods, swamps, &€. 

diffusa, do. Fields. 

setosa, do. do. 

sericea. do. do. 

Arundo. 3. 2. 

canadensis. Reed-grass. July. Wet; marshy. 
phragmites. Large do. Aug. Negro pond in Stoc. 

Phleum. 3. 2. 

pratense* C. Timothy grass. June. Fields. 

Alopecurus. 3. 2. 

geniculatus. True foxtail-grass. July. Wet, mud- 
dy bottoms. 

Phalaris. 3. 2. 

americana. Wild Canary grass. July. Marshy. 
VQX.picta. C, Ribbon-grass. July. Gardens ; yards- 
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Dactylis. 3. 2. 

glomerata. Orchard grass. June. About }rard& 

PoA. 3- 2. 

annua. Rooting grass. May. Gardens and fields. 
com^ressa. Blue grass. July. Dry soil. 
^praUnsis. Meadow grass. May. Fields; meadows. 
dentata. Wet do. July. Muddy bottoms. 

aquatica. 
var. americana. Great do. Aug. Wet meadows. 
trivialis. False redtop. July. Moist meadows. 
nemoralis. do. June. do. 

nervata. Large spear-grass. June* do. 
elongata, July. Borders of wet meadowy. 

canadensis, do. do. 

quinquefida. Huge redtop. July. Wet places. 

AiRA. 3. 2. 

flexuosa. Hair-grass. June. Diy, rocky hills. 
truncata, do. do. Dry woods. 

Festuca. 3. 2. 

elatior. Fescue-grass, do. Wet meadows. 
pratensis. do. do. Dry banks of meadows, 

tenella. July. Sandy soil. 

Jluitans. Sarge do. do. Marshes and ditches. 

Danthonia. 3. 2. 

spicata. Wild oats. do. Sandy, dry hills. 

Trisetum. 3. 2. 

purpuroscens. False hair-grass. June. High mead. 

Bromus. 3. 2. 

secalinus. Chess. June. Cultivated iields. 
purgans. False chess. May. Alluvial banks. 
ciliatus, do. Aug. do. on streams. 

pub£8cen8. do. do. 

Arrhsnatherum. 3. 2. 

pennsylvanicum. False oats. June. Light soil. 

LoLiuM. 3. 2. 

perenne. Damel»-grass. July. Roads and fields. 

Triticum. 3. 2. 

astivum. C. Summer wheat June. ? Rarely grow- 
hyhernum. C. Winter wheat do. K ing wild. 
repms. Wheat or quack-grass, do. Gardens; fields 
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AVENA. 3. 2. 

sativa. C. Oats. June. Rarely growing wild. 
sterilis. C. Animated oata. July. Grardens. 

Secale. 3. 2. 

cereali. Rye. June. Rarely growing wild* 

Elymus. 3. 2. 

hystrix, Lime.ignrass. July. ? * n • i u i 
villosus. Wild rye. da \ ^""^«^ ^^^'^ "^«»* 
canadensis, do. Lime-grass. July. do. 
virginicus, da June. do. and dry hills!, 

glaucifolius. Great wild rye. July. do. 

Panicum. 3. 2. 

crus'galli. Cockfoot-grass. July. Cultivated fields 
iatifolium. Panic-grass. June. Opien woods. 
capillare. Hairy do. Aug. Cultivated fields. 
depauperatum^ Short do. July. Moist pastures. 
nitidunu Slender do. Jun^. Fields and pastures. 
glaucum. Bottle-grass. July. Cultivated fields. ^ 
italicum. C. Large do. da Gardens. 

Andropogon. 3. 2. 

jpurpurascens. Broom-grass. Aug. Light san. solL 
furcatum. Forked spike-grass, do. Alluvial. 
nutans. Beard-grass. Aug. da 

HORDEUM. 3. 2. 

vulgar e. C. Barley. June. 

saccharatum. C. Broom-com. Aug. Gardens and 

fields. 
vulgar e. C. CofTee-com. do. Gardens. 

Zea. 20. 3, 

mays. C. Indian corn. July. 

JUNCI— (Rush-grasses.) 

JCNCUS. 6. 1. 

effusus. Bull-rush. June. Wet places; low streamy. 
setaceus. Slender do. June. Low meadows. 
tenui§. Common bog-rush. July, Low grounds. 
nodosus. Tail bog-rusk do. Low meadows. 
hufonius. Frog-rush. July. Low, sandy wet places. 
polycejflialus. Strong bog-rush. Aug. Wet past's. 
pilosus. Hairy rush. April Border of moist woods 
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campestris. Large rush. May. Moist pastures. 
AcoRus. 6. 1. 

calamus. Sweet flag. May. Beside lowland brooks. 
"* Tradescantia. 6. 1. 

virginica. Spider-wort. June. Gardens. 
Helonias. 6. 3. 

dioica. False unicorn-wort. May. Moist woods ; 
Stockbridge. 

Veratrum. 6. 3. 

viride. Itch-weed. June. Alluvial soil; also on high 
brooks. 

Alibma. 6. 3. 

plantago. Water plaintain. July. Low, wet places. 

Sagittaria. 20. 13. 

sagittifoUa. Arrow-head. June. Low brooks. 
latifolia. /lo. do. do. 

heterophylla. Diverse-leafed do. Aug. Pond on 

Taconic Mt 
graminea. Grassy do. do. do. 

ScHEuzsmA. 6. 3. 

palustris. Flowering rusli. June. do. 

Eriocaulon. 20. 13. 

gnaphaloides. Pipe-wort July. do. 

POTAMOGETON. 4. 4. 

natans. Pond-weed. June. Aquatic; rivers, ponds^ 

jiuiidns, ao. do. do. do. 

graminetan. Grassy do. July. do. low, muddy 

bottoms; ponds. 

perfoiiatum. do. Ponds; Pittsfield. 

NAIADES— (Aquatics.) 

Caulinia. 20. 1. 

fiezilis. Water knot-grass. July. Immersed in 
standing pools. 

Char A. 20. 1. 

vulgaris. Feather beds. July. Immersed in stand- 
ing pools ; Stockbridge. 
flezilis. Stiff do. July. do, do, 
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Najas. 20. 1. 

canadensis. Water-nymph, July. Immersed in 
ponds; Stockbridge, 

Lemna. 20. 2. 

polyrhiza. Water flaxseed. July. Floating in 
standing water. 

minor. Duck-meat. do. do. 

trisulca, do. do, do. Ne- 

gro Brook ; Stockbridge. 

ASPHODELI, 

HSMEROCALLIS. 6. 1. 

fiaca. C Gr rdcn lily. June, Gardens and yards, 
fulva, C. do. do. do. 

Allium 6. 1, 

cariafitnsc. Meadow garlic. June. Alluvial mead- 
ows; Sheffield. 
iricoccum. Woods-garlic. do. Moist woods ; low 

grounds. Injures milk of cows in spring. 
sativum. C. Garlic, ^une. Gardens. 
cepa. C. Onion. July. do. 

schmnoprasum. Q. Gives. July. Gardens. 

NARCISSI. 

Galanthus. 6. 1. 

nivalis. C Snow-drop. April. Gardens. 

Hypoxis. 6. 1. 

erecta. Star-grass. June. Sandy woods and fields. 

PONTEDERIA. 6. 1. 

cordata. Pickerel-weed. July. Ponds; Pittsfield; 
Stockbridge. 

HYDROCHARIDES. 

Vallisneria. 21. 2. 

spiralis. Tape-grass. Aug. Pond ; Stockbridge. 

Proserpinaca. 3. 3. 

palustris. Mermaid-weed. July. Pond; Pittsfield. 

ORCHIDEJE— (Orchis-like.) 

Orchis. 19. 1. 

spectabilis. Oichis. May. Light soil; woods; hills. 
orbiculata. Round-leai'td do. May. do. do. 

5* 
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hifoUa. May. Light soil; woods;' hillsi, 

fimbriata. June. Low, wet meadows 

tridentata. July. Sandy places about springs 

psycodes, Aug. 

bracteata. Satyr. May. Light soil ; woods. 
dilitata. Great orchis. July. Low, sandy, wet places 

Neottia. 19. 1. 

astivalis. Ladies' tresses. June. Light soil; mead. 
cernua. Nodding do. Aug. Wet, highland meadow 
jpubescens. Rattlesnake violet Aug. Woods; moist 
soil ; low. 

Arethusa. 19. L 

ojphioglossoides. Snake-arethusa. July. Wet places 
verticiUata, Whorled do. June. W et woods and 
meadows; Gt Barrington. 

Gymbydium. 19. 1. 

pulcheUum. Grass pink. July. Low, marshy places 
corqtlorkizitm. Corol-root. May. ' Open woods ; 

hills ; light soil. 
odontorhizum, Corol-teeth. July. Low woods; wet 
hyemalis, Adam-and-Eve plant July. Woods, do. 

Malaxis. 19. 1. 

liliifoUa. )vory blade, June. Low meadows and 
pastures. 

Cypripedium, 19, 3, 

sjpectabile. Ladies' slipper. May. Light soil^ 

woods; hills. 
pubescens. Yellow do. May. Open woods on hills. 
mmile. Low do. June. do. light soiL 

LAURI. 

Laurus. 9. 1. 

benzoin. Spice-bush. May. Low grounds. 
sassafras. Sassafras, do. Hills. Small tree; 

THYMELEiS. 

PiRCA. 8. 1. 

palustris. Moose or leather wood. April. Lowlant( 
9f hills. 
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ARISTOLOCHI^, 

ASARUM. II. 1. 

canadense. White snake-root or wild ginger. Apr^ 
Alluvial^ or hills. 

Aristolochia. 19. 6. 

serpentaria. C. Virginia snake-root. June.. Gar-, 
den of the Shakers in Hancock. 

JELEAGNL 

Thesium. 5. 1. 

umheUatum. False toad-flax. May. Wet grounds. 

PJyssa. 21. 5. 

villosa. Pepperidge. June. Wet woods; large tree^ 

POLYGONEiE. 

Polygonum. 8. 4. 

aviculare^ Knot-grass. June. In fields. 
punetatum. Water pepper. July. Wet, low places^ 
coccineum. Pond knot-grass. Aug. Pond in Pitts'd. 
persicaria. Hearts-ease. June. Gardens and fields 
pensylvanicum. Great knot-grass. July. Fields. 
sagittatum. Heart-leafed do. Aug. Wet placesi 
convolvulus. Great birdweed. June. Hills; dry soil 
scandens. Wild climbing buckwheat July. Fields 

and gardens. 
arifolium. Aug. Wet places* 

fogopyrum, C. Buckwheat. Aug. 
orientale, C. Prince's feather, do. Gardens; 

RuMEx. 6. 3. 

acetosella. Sorrel. May. Fields. 

crispus. Dock. June. Cultivated fields; gardens. 

patientia. Garden do June. do. 

Rheum. 9. 3, 

rhaponticum. C. Pie rhubarb. June. Gardens. 
palmatum^ C. Rhubarb. do. do. 

ATRIPLICES. 

Plitum. 1. 2. 

capitatum. Strawberry blite. June. About houses. 
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Chenopodium. 5. 2. 

album. Pigweed. July. Gardens and cultivatiields* 
nigrum. Rusty do. do. do. 

hybridum. do. About houses. 

botrys. Oak of Jerusalem. June. Sandy soil 

Phytolacca. 10. 5. 

decandra. Poke-weed. July. Roads and fields. 

NYCTAGINES— (Night Flowers.) 

MiRABILIS. 5. 1. 

jalapa. Four-o'clock. June. Gardens; for ornament 
longifiora. C. do. do. do. 

AMARANTH!. 

Amaranthus. 20. 5. 

oleraceus. Pot amaranth. July. Gardens and yards 
retroflexus. Rough do. Aug. do. and roads 

and several exotic species in gardens. 

GOMPHRENA. 5. 1. 

gtobosa. Giobe amaranth. Aug. Gardens. 

PLANTAGINES— (Plaintain.) 

Plantago. 4. 1. 

major. Plaintain. July. Gardens, roads, &c. 
lanceolata. Ribwort, do. Moist meadows and past. 

YITICES. 

Terbena. 14. 1. 

hastata. Vervain. July. Roads and fields. 
urticifolia^ Nettle do. July. do. 

LYSIMACHI^. 

Lysimachia. 5. 1. 

racemosa. Loose-strife. June. Low grounda 
quadrifolia. Four-leafed do. June. Open woodt , 

on hills. 
ciHata. Hairy do. July. Low lands ; hedges. 
capita ta. Headed do. June. Wet, low places. 

Tbientalis. 7. 1. 

europma. Chick-wintergreen. May. About woodt 
and hedges ; light soil. 
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PEDICULARIS 

Pedicularis. 14 2. 

canadensis. Lousewort. May. LiSht soil ; hiUs. 

Vehonica. 2. 1. 

serpyllifolia. Speedwell, do. Roads and fields. 

beccabunga. Brooklime. June. Low, small, run- 
ning brooks. 

arvensis. Rock speedwell. May. Gardens and drj 
fields. 

peregrina. Purslane do. do. do. 

scutellata. Scullcap do. July. Sandy soil. 

virginica. Culver's root do. Alluvial meadows ; 
in gardens also. 

Melampyrum. 14. 2. 

americanum. Cow-wheat. June. Open woods. 

Orobanche. 14. 2. 

uniflora. Squaw-wort. June. Light soil ; woods. 
americana, Aug. Woods. 

virginiana. Beech drops* July. Beech woods. 

POLYGALA. 6. 

veriicellata. Wild amake-root. July. Woods. 
rvbella. do. do. 

sanguinea, do. do. 

JASMINES. 
vulgaris, C. Lilac. May. Gardens and yards, 

LiGUSTRUM. 2. L 

vulgar e, C. Prim. June. Yards. 

Fraxinus. 21. 2. ^ 

acvminata. White ash. May. Low grounds. Large 

tree. 
juglandifolia. Swamp ash. May. Swamps, do. 
sambucifolia. Black do. do. ^ do. do. 

LABIATiE— (Lipped Flowers.) 

Lycopus. 2. 1. 

virginicus. Water horehound ; Bugleweed, July* 
Low, moist soil, 
var. quercifoUus. 
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MONARDA. 2. 1. 

didyma, Oswego tea. July, Fields ; light soiL» 
oblongata. do. do. do. 

, clinppodia, do. Hills; woods. 

Salvia. 2. 1. 

officinalis. Sage. June. Gardens. 

sclara, Clarry-rough sage. June. Gardens. 

COLLINSONIA. 2. 1. 

canadensis. Horse balm. Aug. Hedges ; rich soib 

Lamium. 14. 1. 

amplezicatde. Dead nettle. June. Moist places. 

Pycnanthemum. 14. 1. 

incanum. Mountain mint. July. Light soil ; hills, 
verticillatim, Aug. do. 

Nepeta. 14. 1. 

cataria. Catnip or mint July. Yards and gardens 

Hyssopus. 14. 1. 

nepetoides. Great hyssop. Aug. Hedges; san. soft 
scrophularifolitts, do. do. 

officinalis. Garden hyssop. July. Gardens. 

Mentha. 14. 1. » 

hdrealis. Horse-mint July. Sandy soil ; fields. 

viridis. Spear-mint Aug. Low, wet places. 

piperita. C. Pepper-mint Aug. Gardens and 
fields ; growing native. 
Stachys. 14. 1. 

aspera. Hedge nettle. July. Moist soil; hedges. 
Galeopsis. 14. 1. 

tetrahit. Flowering nettle. July. Yards. 

Satureja. 14. 1. 

hortensis, C. Summer savoury. June. Gardens. 

Leonurtjs. 14. 1. 

cardiaca. Mother-wort July. About gardens. 
Marrlbium. 14. 1. 

vulgar e, Horehound. do' Sandy streets. 

Hedeoma. 14. 1. 

pulegioides. Pennyroyal, do. Fields. 

Glecroma. 14. 1. 

hederacea. Gill-over-ground. May. About gardens 
aniji in light soil. 
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Melissa^ 14. 1. 

officinalis, C. Balm. July. Gardens. 

Origanum. 14. 1. 

majorana, C. Sweet marjoram. Aug. Gardens; 
Shakers', Hancock. 

Clinopodtum. 14. 1. 

vidgare. Field thyme. July. Gardens and fields. 

Prunella. 14. 1. 

pensylranica. Heal-all. June. Low meadows. 

Phryma. 14. 1. 

leptostachia. Lopseed. July. Along fences. 

ScUTKLLAilTA. 14. 1. 

g^deric'lata. Scull-cap. do. Wet hedges. 
lateriflora. do. do. do. 

SCROPHULARIJE. 

Gratiola. 2. 1. 

virginica. Creeping hedge hyssop. June. Alluvia 
bank ; Williamstown. 

Utricularia. 2. 1. 

vulgaris. Bladder-wort July. Aquatic; standing 

water. 
cornuta. Leafless do. do. do. Pond on Ta- 

conic Mountain. 
gihba. Small do. do. do. Pond in Pitts* 

field. 

Scrophularia. 14. 2. 

marilandica. Fig-wort. July. Fields. 

Antirrhinum. 14. 2. 

linaria. Snapdragon. do. Roads. 

Mimulus. 14. 2. 

ringens. Monkey flower, do. Wet places. 

Digitalis. 14. 2. 

purpurea. C. Foxglove, do. Cultivated by Sha- 
kers, Hancock. 

Gerardia. 14> 2. 

flava. False foxglove. July. Woods ; about hills. 
glauca. Large do. Aug. do do 

crinita. Spaall do. do. Dry woods on hilli^ 
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SOLANEJE. 

Datura. 5. 1. 

stramonmm. Stramonium. Aug. Roads & gardens 
tatula. Purple do. do. do. 

Capsicum. 5. 1. 

annuvm, C. Red pepper, do. Gardens. 

Nicotian A. 5. 1. 

tabacum, C. Tobacco. July. Cultivated in gardens 

SOLANUM. 5. 1. 

dulcamarum. Bittersweet. June. Hills and woods. 
nigrum. Nightshade. July. About yards and fences 
tuberosum. C. Potatoe. do. Fields. 
ly coper sicum, C. Tomatoe. July. Gardens. 
pseudo capsicum. C. Jerusalem cherry. July. Or- 
namental flower ; gardens. 

Verba SCUM. 5. 1. 

thapsus. Mullen. June. Roads and fields. 

BORRAGINE^. 

Cynoglossum. 5. 1. 

officinale. Hound-tongue. June. Roads ; light soil 

Lithospermum. 5. 1. 

arvense. Stone-seed. May. Cultivated fields. 

Myosotis. 5. 1. 

palustris. Scorpion weed. July. Hills. 
arvensis. 

BORAGO. 5. 1. 

officinalis. C. Borage, do. Gardens. 

Symphitum. 5. 1. 

officinale. C. Comfrey. do do. 

Hydrophyllum. 5. 1. 

virginicum. Burr-flower, do. Hedges and wood«. 
canadense. Rough do. July. do. and woods. 

BIGNONIiS. 
Chelone. 14.2. 

glabra. Snake-head. July. Low meadows and pas- 
tures. 
Martynia. 14. 2. 

proboscoidea. Elephant plant. July, Cultivated in 
gardens. 
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"Penstemon. 14. 2. 

pubescens. Beard tongue,^ July. Foot of hilla. 

CONVOLVULI— (Like Morning-glory.) 
Convolvulus. 5. 1. 

septum. Wild morning-glory. July \lluv. mead. 
arvensis, Birdweed. July. Woods; high & low land 
hatatus, C. Sweet potatoe. July. Rarely cultivated 
purpurea. C. Morning-glory. June. Gardens. 

Cu SCUTA. 5. 2. 

americana. Dodder, Aug* Shaded banks. 

GENTIANEiE. 

Gent I ANA. 5. 2. 

quinquefiora. Blue gentian. Aug. Clayey ground 
saponaria. Soap do. Sept. do 

crinita. Fringed do. do. Wet soil; open woods. 

Menyanthes. 5. 1. 

trifoliata, Buckbean. June. Stagnant waters; Pitts. 

ViLLARSIA. 5^ 1. 

lacunosa. Floating heart July. Ponds in BeckeV 
and on Taconic Mt 

APOCYNE^ 

Apocynum. 6. 2. 

cannabinum, Indian hemp. July. Light soil; fields 
androscBmifoiium. Dog-bane. do. do 

ASCLEPIAS. 19. 5. 

syriaca. Milkweed. July. Fields.. 
phytolaccoides. do. Wet borders of woodfiu, 

incarnata. Red do. do. Low grounds ; fields. 
quadrifolia. Four-leafed do. June. Open woodi^ 
tuberosa. Butterfly weed. July. Light, sandy so 

BHODODENDR^. 

Azalea. 5. 1. 

nudiflora. Honeysuckle apple. May. Swamp* 
viscosa, do June. do 

Kalmia. 10. 1. 

latifolia. Laurel. July. Light soil; woods & fields 
angustifolia. Sheep do. June. Low ground; poison 
glauca. Swamp da May. Swamps \ M!s^isAsiSA 

6 
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Ledum. 10. 1. 

latifolium. Labrador tea. June. Low grounds; Pitts. 

Bkodora. 10. 1. 

canadensis. False honeysuckle. May. Low lands; 
Pittsfield. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

Campanula. 6. 1. 

rotundifolia. Flax bell-flower. June. Sandy soil. 
perfoliata. Clasping do. do. Lig^.t soil. 

speculum, C. Venus' glass. do. Gardens. 

Lobelia. 5. 1. 

injlata, Indian tobacco. July. Moist fields. 
pallida. Slender lobelia, do. Fieldsi. 
siphilitica. Large do. do. Wet places. 
cardinalis. Cardinal flower. Aug. Low pastures. 

ERICiE. 

OxY coccus. 8. 1. 

macrocarpus. Cranberry. Marshes ; Stockbridge 

Pyrola. 10, 1. 

rotundifolia. Shin-leaf. June. Open woods. 
secunda. One-sided do. do. do. light soil 

umhellata. Prince's pine. July. do. 

Arbutus. 10. 1. 

uva-ursi. Bear-berry. June. Hill in W. Stockbr 

Gaultheria. 10. 1. 

procumhens. Wintergreen. July. Woods; hills 
hispidula. Greeping do. May. Low woods. 

Andromeda. 10. 1. 

paniculata. Whitebush. June. About hills. 
calyculata. Leather-leaf. do. Taconic Mountain 

Epig^a. 10. 1. 

repens. Trailing arbutus. Ap. Sunny hills in woods 

\rACClNEUM. 10. 1. 

stamineum. Deer-berr}!^ May. Hills and woods. 
frondosum. Blue-berry, do. Plains and hills. 
virgatum. Blue whortleberry. May Woods. 
corymbosum. High swamp do. do. Swamps. 
resinosum. Black do. June. Hills. 

tendlum. Low do. May. Low grounds 
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MONOTROPA. 10. 1. 

lanuginosa. False beech-drops. Jun«. Woods. 
uniflora, Birds^ nest July. do. 

DIPSACE^. 

DiPSAcus. 4. 1. 

sylvestris. Wild teasel. July. Sandy, low grounds; 

Sheffield. 
fullonum. C. Teasel, do. Cultivated for clothiers 

Cephalanthus. 4. 1. 

occidentalis. Button-bush. July. Marshy waters ; 

RUBIACE^. 

Galium. 4. 1. 

lanceolatum. Bed-straw. June. Low grounds; 
triflorum. Slender da do. Wet places. 

circeBzans. Cleavers. June. About moist woods. 
trifidtan. Small do. do. Wet places. 
asprellum. Rough bed-straw, June. Swamps. 
aparine, do. Woods; moist 

Houston I A. 4. 1. 

coerulea, Venus^ pride. May. Alluvial meadows. 

MiTCHELLA. 4. 1. 

rejpens. Squaw-beiTy. June. Moist woods. 

VAi'tair oiiiA. 

LiN'NiEA. 4. 1. 

borealis. Twin-flower. June. Low places, shaded 
with evergreens. 

LONICERA. 5. L 

dioica. Honeysuckle. May. Foot of hills ; meads. 
hirsuta. Hairy do. June. Dry sandy, or rocky 

hills ; Williamstown. 
sempervirens. C. Garden do. May. Gardens. 

Xylosteum. 5. 1. 

ciliatiim. Fly honeysuckle. May. Low grounds. 
villosum. Swamp twin-berry, do. Sphagnous pla- 
ces; Williamstown. 

DiKRVILLA. 5. 1. 

humilis. Bush honeysuckle. June. Hills and low 
lands ; dry, or moist. 
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CORNUS. 4. 1. 

canadensis* Low dog-wood. May. Low woods. 
fiorida. Box-wood. May. Low hills ; small tree 
sanguinea. Dog-wood. do. Wet places. 
sericea. Silky do. June. do. 

alba. White do. do. Hills. 

circinata. Large-leafed do. June. Woods. 
panicidata. Bush do. do. Wet soil. 

Sambucus. 5. 3. 

puhescens. Red-berried elder. May. Hedges; hills 
canadensis. Black-berried do. June. Common. 

TRiOSTErM. 5. L 

perfaliatum. Fever-root. June. Moist woods. 

Viburnum. 5. 3. 

lantanoides. Hobble-bush. May. Lowland & hill» 
lentago. Sheep-berry. June. do do 

oxy coccus. High cranberry. June. Beside streams 

acerifolium. Dockmackie. do. Woods. 

dentatttm.' do. laconic Mt. 

nudum. do. Hills. 

pyrifoliunu do. do. 

CICHORACEJE. 

Leontodon. 18. L 

taraxacum. Dandelion. May, Everywhere. 

Krigia. 18. 1. 

virginica. Dwarf do do. Monument Mountain 

HiERACIUM. 18. 4. 

venosum. Veined hawk-weed. July. Woods. 
paniculatum. Branched do. July. Woods; hedges 
virgatum. Thick do. do. do, sandy 

marianum. do. do. 

Hyosceris. 18. 1. 

prenanthoides. Low lettuce. July. Gardens. 

Lactuca. 18. 1, 

elongata. Wild lettuce. July. About fences. 
sativa. C. Garden lettuce. July. Gardens. 

Prenanthes. 18. 1. 

alba. Wild white lettuce. July. Clayey soil. 
altissima. Giant do. Aug. do» 
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vir^aUt. Wand-like do. Aug. Clayey soil. 
cordata. Heart-leafed do. do. do. 



SONCHUS. 18. 1. 

oloraceus. Sow thistle. July Lowlands 
le'ucophaeus, do. do. do. 

CiCHORIUM. 18. 1. 

endivia. C. Garden endive. July. Gardens ; rare 
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LlATRIS. 18. 1. 

spicata. C. Gay-feather. Aug. Cultiva. by Shakers 

Cartham! s. 18. 1. 

tinciorius. G. Garden saffron. July. Gardens. 
ccRrulius, Blue do. July. Gardens. 

CarduuSp 48, 1. 

peciinatus, C. Comb-thistle. July. do 

Cniciis. 18, 1. 

lanceolatus. Common thistle. June. Roads & field* 
arvensis. Canada do. do. do. very 

troublesome. 
discolor. Green do. Juij% Fields. 
atlismmus. Giant thistle. Aug. Low land & mead. 

A^cTiui^. 18. 1. 

lappa. Burdock. Aug. Roads and fields. 

Onopordon. 18. 1. 

acanthium. Cotton thistle. July. Sandy road in 
Pittsfield. 

Centaurea. 18. 3. 

cyaneus. D. Bluebottle. Ju|ie, Gardens. 
henedicta. Blessed thistle, do. do. 

Cynara. 18. 1. 

scQlymu?, C. Artichoke, July. Gardens, 

CORYMBIFERJE. 

BiDENS. 18. 3. 

frondosa. Beggar-ticks. Aug. Fields; light soil. 
cernua. Water do. do. Wet places. 

^onyza. 18. 2, 

marilandica. PJowman'« wort, Xug. TAq\«Xw\\ 

6* 
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Chrysanthemum. 18. 2. 

leucanthemum. Ox-eyed daisy. June. Fields; trou- 
blesome plant in meadows. 
partheniifm, C. Feverfew. Juiy. Gardens. 
coroaarimiL Garden chrysanthum. July. Gardens 

Eupatorium. 18. 2. 

sessUifnlium. Thoroughwort. Aug. Hills. 
piirpufeuin. Joe-pye-weed. do. Low grounds. 
verticillatum, dueen of meadow. Aug. do. 
maculatum. Rough do. Aug. Sandy, low ground 
ageratoides. Smooth do. do. Fields and hedges 

Gnaphalium. 18. 2. 

margaritaceum. Life-everlasting. June. Fields. 
polycephahim. Sweet do. June. Dry fields. 
decurrens. Strong-scented do. July. Fields on hills 
tdiginosum. Cieeping do. do. Road sides. 

plantagineum., Early do. April. Fields ; moist. 
dioicum. Mouse-ear do. do. do. 

Artemisia. 18. 2. 

absinthium. Wormwood. July. Sandy roads ; N, 
Ashford. 

Tanacbtum. 18. 2. 

vulgare. Tansy. July. Fields ; gardens. 

Inula. 18. 2. 

helenium. Elecampane. July. Roads & fields ; wet 
Erigeron. 18. 2. 

beUidifolium, Flea-bane. May. Meadows & past'* 
atrigosum. June. do. 

heterophyllum. do. do. 

philddelphicum. ' Aug, do. 

Senecio. 13. 2. 

aureus. Rag-wort June. Wet woods and fields. 
hieradfolius. Fire-weed. June. Burnt fields; wet 
obovatus. Water rag-wort Aug. Marshy places. 

TUSSILAGO. 18. 2. 

farfara. Garden colts'-foot April. On streams, 
and in gardens. 

SOLIDAGO. 18. 2. 

canadensis. Golden rod. July. About fences* 
altissima. High do. Aug. do. 

serotina. Smooth do. do. do. 
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dliaris. Sleek do. July. Fieldls. 
lanceolata. Grass-leafed do. Aug. Fields. 
ccBsia. do. do 

/fl^j/b/ifl'. Broad-leafed do. do. Hills and woods 
hicolor. White do. July. Light soil ; woods, fields^ 
ulmifolia. EIra-leafed do. Aug. Wet places. 

Aster. 18. 2. 

linarifoliua. Star-flower, do. Monument Mt 
multifiortts. do. Fields. 

salicifolius, do. Low grounds. 

novcB-angliiB, New England do. Aug. Moist and 

dry soil; Stockbridge ; Williamstown. 
cyaneus. Aug, Dry hills and fields 

phlogifolius. do. do 

undvlatus. do. do 

faniculatus, do. Fields. 

cordifolius. Heart-leafed do. do 

corymb osus» do. Woods and fields 

macrophyllus. do. Moiet places ; fields 

qmjjlexicaulis, do. Fills 

prenanthoides, do. Woods. 

puniceus. do. Wet places. 

acvminatus. do. Woods; Saddle Mt. 

conyzoides, do. Fields; Lenox. 

tradescantu do. About wet places 

recurvatus. do. do 

divergens, do. Low land. 

Helenium. 18. 2. 

autumnale, Aalse sun-flower. Aug. Moist ; Lenox 

Anthemis. 18. 2. 

achillea. Mayweed, July. Roads. 
mi lie folia. Yarrow. June. Fields. 

Helianthus. 18. 3. 

track elifolius. Wild sun-flower. July. Fields. 
decapetalus, do. Aug. do 

annuus. Garden do. July. Gardens. 

Calendula. 18. 4. 

officinalis. C. Pot marigold. July. Gardens. 

^UDBECKIA. 18. 3,. 

laciniata. Cone-flower. July. Hedges ; low land 
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ARALI-S;. 

Panax. 5. 2i 

quinquefolia. Ginseng. May. Woods; W'mstow^ 
trifolia. Small ground-nut. May. do 

Aral r A. 5. 5. 

nudicaulis. Sarsaparilla. May. Woods. 

racemosa. Spikenard. June. do. 

hispida. Bristly do. July. Light soil; hedges; hills 

UMBELLIFER^. 

Angelica. 5. 2. 

atropurpurea, Atigelica. June. Al. mead. Wms'n 
triqtrinata. do. do. Diy hills; Hancock ^ 

CiCUTA. 5. 2. 

macidata. Wild parsnip ; Musquash root, July. 

Low, wet soil, or alluv. Root, violent poison 

hidhifera. Water hemlock. July. Wet, mar. places 

CONIUM. 5. 2. 

mantlatum. Poison hemlock, do. Road sides 

Carum. 5. 2i 

carui, C. Caraway. June. Gardens 

» 

Chjerophyllum. 5. 2. ^ 

daytnni. Sweet Cicely. June. Woods & be. fences 
canadensis. Sison. June. Moist shaded places. 

Daucus. 5. 2. 

carota. C. Carrot, do. Gardens, & wild in fields 

Pastinaca. 5. 2. 

sativa, C. Parsnip, do. do do 

Heracleum. 5. 2. 

lanatum. Cow pari^nip. June. Wet or dry mead. 

Hydrocotyle. 5. 2. 

americana. Water navelwort May. Wet places 

Smyrnium. 5. 2 

aureum. Meadow parsnip, do Meadows 

SiuM, 6. 2. 

lafifolitm. Water parsnip. July. Wet, low, mar* 
lineare, do. do.' do 
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PAPAVERACEJE. 
Papaver. 13. 1. 

somniferum. C. Poppy. June. Gardens. 

Chelidonium. 13. 1. 

majus. Calandine. May. Road sides. 

CORYDALIS. 17. 6. 

cucullaria. Colic weed. May. Woods; hedges; dry 
glauca. Tall do. June. Dry hills. 

fungoscu Climbing do. do. Rocky woods 

FUMARIA, 17. 6. 

officinalis. Fumitory. June. Great Barrington 

Nymphjea. 13. 1. 

odorata. White pond lily. do. Ponds ; Stockbr. 
advena. Yellow do. July. Standing waters 

SaRRACENIA. 13. L 

jfurpurca. Sidesaddle flower. June. Marshes 

Sanguinaria. 13. 1. 

canadensis. Blood-root. April. Light soil ; wooda 

RANUNCULACE^. 

Ranunculus. 13. 13. 

acris. Butter-cup, Yellow daisy. May, Up. mead 
abortivus. Woods' do. May. Moist woods 

' repens. Creeping do. do. Low, wet places 
fiuviatilis. Hair-like do. do. Aquatic; waters 
recurvatus, June. Open woods & fields 

multifidus. Large do. do. Pond holes; Gt. Bar 
hirsutus. Rough do. July. Pastures; moist 
sceleratus. Celery crowfoot. June. Marshes 

ACT^A. 13. 1.1 

rubra, Baneberry. Mayj. Woods 

alba. Necklace weed. do. do. 

racemosa, C. Cohosh, Bugbane. July. Shak. Gar 

Aquilegia. 13. 5. 

(canadensis. Columbine. May. Dry, rocky place* 
vulgaris, C. Garden do. June. Gardens 

Clematis. 13. 13, 

virginica. Virgin's bower. July. Hedges & bank* 
verticillata. False do. May. Dry hills ; beautiful 
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Podophyllum. 13. 1« 

peliotum. Mandrake. May. Moist soil ; meadow* 

Caulophylltm. 6. 1. 

thalictroides. Pappoose-root. April. Light soil 

Thalictriim. 43. 13. 

dioicum. Meadow-rue. May. Meadows and past. 
polygarminu do. June. do. 

Anemone. 03. 13. 

nemorosa. Wind flower. May. Hedges 

thalirtroides. Rue do. do. 

virginiana. Tali anemone. July. Light soil; mead 

Hepatica. 13. 13. 

triloba. Liver-leaf. April. Woods and hills 
acuta. do. do. do. WilliamstowH 

CopTis. 13. 13. 

trifolia. Gold-thread. May. Low places ; wet 

Caltha. 13. 13. 

palustris. Cowslip. April. do. 

Hydropeltis. 13. 13. 

purpurea. Water shield. Aug, Pond on Tacon. Mt 

ACERA. 

Acer. 8. 1. 

rubrum. Soft maple. April. Low grounds and hills 
dasycarpum. Silver do. do. Banks of river; Shef, 
saccharinum. Sugar do. May. Woods ; great tree 
nigrum. Black sugar do. April, do. large tree 
montanum. Maple bush. May. About hills & str. 

iBs'CULUB. 7. 1. 

hippo cast anum. Horse chesnut. June. Cul. as shade 

CAPPARIDES, 

Parnassia. 5. 4. 

americana. Parnassus. June. Wet, sandy places 

HYPERICA. 

Drosera. 5. 5. 

rotundifolia. Sundew. Aug. Wet places ; low 

Hypericum. 13. 5. 

perforatum. St. Jofjn's-wort. July. Old fields 
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eanadense. July. Old fields ; wet 

par ijirrum. Low do. July. Sandy and wer places 
virgUicam, Atirr. Fit.[d-. 

CRirCUEKiE. 
Dbaba. 15. 1. 

arahhans. Dniba. Muy. Fields. 

Lepidhtm. 15. 1. 

tirgiufcum. Wild pepper-gntss. Jime. Sandy soil; 
^i.^lield. 

Thlaspi. i5. I. 

hvrau'paiti'jri^i. Shepherd's purse. May. Fields 
cf.'iff.yebl:riii. False iiax. Swne. Fields, with flax 

De>4Taki.a. 15. 2. 

dy-fj't^f. i'ooth-root, Pepper-root May 

ARABlr. i5. 2. 

tha liana, Spring-cress. July. Low land. 
habcata. May. do. Gt. Barringtou 

falcata, do. do. do. 

TURRITIS. 15. 2. 

hirsata. True mustard. June. do. 

Cardamine. 15. 2. 

pensyloanica. Water-cress. May. Wet places 

Erysimum. 15. 2. 

barbarea. Winter cress. May. Sandy banks of str. 
officinale. Hedge mustard. July. Roads and fields 

SiNAPIS. 15. 2. 

nigra. Mustard. June. Gardens and fields 

Sysimbrium. 15. 2. 

amphibium. Water radish. July. Wet; pools of wa 

MECIA. 

Thea. 13. 1. 

viridis. C. Green tea. Cultivated by the Shakers 

VITES. 

Amfelofsis. 5. 1. 

quinquefolia. Wild grape. July. Low lands 

ViTis. 6. 1. 

vulpina. Fox grape. June. Low lands ; streams 
labrucea. do. do. do. 
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MALVACE^. 

Malva. 16. 13. 

rotu7idifolia. Ground mallows. June. About houses 
sylvestris. Garden mallows. do. do. 

crispa. Crisped leafed do. Aug. do. 
mosckata. Musk do. do. Gardens 

SiDA. 16. 13. 

ahutUon, Indian mallows. July. Gardens 

Althaea. 16. 13. 

rosea. Hollyhock. do. do. 

MAGNOLIiE. 

LiRIODENDRON. 13. 13. 

tulipfera. Whitewood. June. Low grounds ; lar. tr 

GERANIA. 

Geranium. 16. 10. 

maculatiim. Wild geranium. May. Low meadows 
robertianitm. Roberts' herb. June. Shaded places 

OXALIS. 10. 5. 

acetosella. Wood sorrel. Fields ; Saddle Mt 

violacea, Violet do. May. do. do. 

stricta. Yellow do. July. Sandy fields; Sbefiield 

Impatiens. 5. 1. 

noli-tangere. Jewel-weed. July. Low grounds 
bifiora, do. • June. do. 

balsamina, C. Green do. July. Gardens 

TropjEolum" 8. 1. 

majus. Nastertion. do. do. 

BERBERIDES. 

Berberris. 6. 1. 

vulgaris, C. Barberry. June. Cultivated; Lenox 

Hamamelib. 4. 2. 

virginica, Witch-hazeL Aug. Low grounds ; hills 

TILIACE^. 

TiLlA. 13. 1. 

glabra, Basewood, July, Low grounds |^ tr^e 
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CISTL 

ClSTUS. 13. 1. 

canadensis. Rock-rose. Jane. Light soil; Sheffield 
corymhosus. do do. Williamstown 

Viola. 5. 1. 

Totundifolia, Wild violet, yellow. Ap. Bonof woods 
cucullata. Blue do. April. Fields.; moist 
palmata. Hand-like do. May. Lisfht soil; ah. wood 
ovatd. Low do. June. Sandy hills 

obliqucL Low white do. do. Moist meadows 
mllosa. do. da 

sororia. do. do. and woods 

canadensis. Wood do. May. Woods; moist 
striata. do. Fields and meadows 

ro strata. Braked do. do. do. ; woods 
pubescens. Hairy do. do. Woods 
tricolor. C. Gaiden violet May. Gardens 

RUTACEiE. 

•RuTA. 10. 1. 

graveolens. C. Rue. July. Gardens 

CAROPHYLLE^. 

ACROSTEMMA, 10. 5. 

githago. Cockle. May. Wheat fields 
coronaria. C Rose campion. Aug. Gardens 

SJaponaria. 10, 2. 

officinalis. Soap-wort Aug. Fields; Williamstowm 
vaccaria. do. July. do. do. 

^ILENE. 10. 3. 

antirrhina. Catchfly. June. Fields 
pensylvanica. Pink da da da light soil 

C/ERASTHTM. 10. 5. 

vtdgatum. Mouse-ear chick weed. May. Ah, fences 

Spergula. 10, 5. 

arvensis. Spurry. May, Fields 

Arenaria. 10. 3. 

serpyllifolia. Sand-weed. June. San. places; Shef 
lateriflora. do. do. Light soil about hills 

7 
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Lechea. 3. 3. 

major. Pin-weed. July. Light soil; fields 
minor. Small do. do. About woods 

CIUERIA. 3. 3. 

canadensis. Fork chickweed. July. About woocb 

MOLLUGO. 3. 3. 

verticillata. Carpet weed. July. Gardens; Stockb 

S TELL ARIA. 10. 3. 

media, Chickweed. June. About gardens 
lanceolata. Star-wort. do. Wet places 
longijlora. Long-leafed do. June. do. 

SEMPERVIViB. 

Penthorum. 10. 5. 

sedoides. Orpine. July. Moist pastures 

SAXlFRAGiE. 

Saxifraga. 10. 2. 

virginiensis. Rock saxifrage. Ap. Dry, rocky pla 
tensyloanica. Water do. May. Wet places 

MiTELLA. 10. 2. 

diphylla. Currant-leaf. April. Light soil; woods 
prostrata, do. May. Woods; Pittsfield 

TlARELLA. 10. 2. 

cordifolia. Mitre- wort. April. About woods 

Chrysosplenittm. 8. 2. 

oppositifohum. Golden saxifrage. Ap. Mar. places 

CACTL 

Rises. 5. 1. 

fioridum. Wild black currant May. Low, wet gr 

rigens. do. Moun. & hills 

trifidam, do. Low grounds 

trijiorum. do. do» 

cynobasti. Wild gooseberry. do. About fields^ 

lacustre. Rough do. June. Saddle M 

grossularia, C. English do. do. Gardens 

uva-cri:ipi. C. Smooth do. do« do. 
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PORTULACCE^. 

PORTULACCA. 10. 10. 

oleracea. Purslane. June. Gardens and fields 

Claytonia. 5. 1. 

spatulata. Spring beauty. April. Hills and fields 
virginica, do. da do. 

•ScLERANTHUe. 10. 2. 

annuus. Gravel chick weed. June. San. pla. ; Slie 

ONAGRI. 

ClRC^A. 2. 1, 

lutetiana. Enchanter's wand. July. Shaded places 
alpina, do. June. do. 

ISNARDIA. 4. 1. 

palustris. Water purslane. Aug. Wet places 

Epilobiuri. 8. 1. 

spicatum. Willow-herb. July. Meadows and hills 
lineart, do. Wet places 

palustre. Swamp do. do. do. 

coloratum. Coloured do. do. Wet fields 

OiaiVOTHKRA. 8. 1. 

biennis, "Scal^ish. July^ Fields. 
ckrysantha. Dwarf -do. June. Fields 
gr-andifiora, C. Garden da July. Gardens 

MybiophylIiUM. 20. 13. 

verticillatunu Water milfoil. July. Pond in Becket 

Callitriche. 1. 2. 

vernia. Water chickwaed. May. Pools & run. wat 
intermedia. July. do. 

SALIC ARIiE. 

Lythrum. 11. 1. 

verticillatum. Swamp willow-herb. July. Lowland 

ROSACEiE. 

Aronia. 12. 5. 

hotryapium. Shad-blow. May. Hills and woods 
arhutifoUa. Checkberiy. do. do. & low grounds 
melanocarpa. Bilberry.' da Mountains 
sanguinea, June. Low ground ; Pitts'd 

/[fi^aHs do. Saddle Mountain 
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Ckat-egus. 12. 5. 

coccinea. Thornbush. May. Low landf 
crus'gallL Thorn. do. do, * 

punctata, do. do. do. 

SORBUS. 12. 5. 

americana. Mountain ash. June. Hills; Saddle Mtr 

Rosa. 12. 13. 

corymhosa. Swamp rose, July. Swamps 
parvifiora. Small rose. do Base of hills 
rubiginosa. Sweet briar, do. Light soil ; Adams 

AORTMONIA. 11. 2. 

' eupatoria. Agrimony. do. Light soil ; road« 

Frag ART A. 12. 13. 

virginiana. Strawbarry. May, Fields & meadowir 
canadensis. Woods do. do. Woods 

Dalibarda. 12. 12. 

fragarioides. Dry strawberry. May. Moist places 
repens, June. do. Pittsfield 

COMATl' M. 12. 13. 

pain. ire. Marsh five-finger. June. Wet pla. ; Stoe 

JPOTENTILLA. 12. \^ 

canadensis. Five-finger. May. Fields 
argcntea, Silver do. June. Roads 

norwegica, Cinqnefoil. do. Moist fields 
tridentata. do. June. Rocky or light soil; CoK 

lege, and Taconic Mt 
fruticosa, 1 Bush do. June. Wet places ; Pitt«^ 
florihnnda, ^ field ; Stockbridge 

conferijlora. Hairy do. July. Pastures 

Geum 12, 13. 

ritale. Aven&-root. May. Wet, marshy 

virginianum, do, July. Moist places 
strictum. do. Wet meadow a 

RUBUS. 12; 13. 

strigosns. Red raspberry. May. Fields 
occidentalism Black do. do. do. 
saxatllis, t>wa,rf'do. do. Wet placea 

trioialis. Dewberry, Jnne. Fields . 
mlloms. Blackberry, do. Fields and woods . 
odoratus. English raspberry. June* Fields, hilll 
•Uvalis, dQ- Wetpl^Q^a.* 
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Spiujea. 12. 15. 

alba. Meadow-bush. June. Wet places 
tomentosa. Steeple-bush. July. TaconicMt 

PRUNUS. 12. 1. 

a^nadensis. Pigeon cherry. May. Fields & woods 
virginiana. Wild black^do. do. do. 

serotina. Choke do. June. Meadows ; pastures 
spinosa. Horse jilum. do. Hills 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Cassia. 10, 1. 

marilandica. Wild senna. Aug. Low, san. Wm^n 

Baptisia. 10. 1. 

tinctoria. Wild indigo. July. Woods on dry hills 

LupiNus. 17. 10, 

perennis. Wild lupine. May. Light soil ; woods 

Melilotus. 17. 10. 

vulgaris. Mililot. June, Oardens and old fields 

Medic A(;o. 17. 10. 

scutejlata. C. Snail shell July. Gaidens. 

Trifolilm. 17, 10. 

pratense. Red clover. June, Fields?*^ 

repens. White do. do. do. 

arvense. Lheep do. Aug. do. and dry woods 

Robin I A. 27. 10, 

pseudo-acacia. Locust tree, June. Cult for shade 

PiSUM. 17. 10. 

sativum. C, Pea:. June. Fields 

ViciA. 17. 10. 

sativa. Tare. June. Wheat fields ; Williamstown 

Glycine, 17. 10. 

apios. Ground-nut Aug. Low grounds ; twining 

Lespedeza. 17. 10. 

polystachia. Bush clover. July. Woods; light soil 

capitata. do. do. 

sessilifolia. do. do. 

Hedysarum. 17. 10. 

canadense. Bush trefoil. do. Woods; hills 
viridiflorum. Aug. do. 

rotundifolium. Round-leafed do. 3\iVy. ^o. 

7* 
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cuspidatum. July. Woods; hilU 

glutinosum, ^ Aug. do. 
ciliare, do. do. 

acuminatum^ do. do» 

TEREBINTACEiE. 

Rhus. 5w 3. 

typhinvm. Sumach. July. Hills; fields 

glahrum. Smooth do. do. do. 

copallinum. Winged do. do. do. 

vernix. Poison do. do. Swamps ; very poisoi> 

aromaticum. Fetid do. do. Hills ; dry soil 

toxicodendron. Running do. Mercury. July. Fields 

JUGLANS. 20. 13. 

cinerea. Butternut May. Alluvial, and woods 
squamosa. Shag walnut May. Hills 
amara. Bitter-nut. May. Alluvial ; Sheffield 
porcina. Pig-nut. do. do. and hills 

Xanthoxylt M. 21. 5. 

fraxineum* Prickly ash. May. Low grounds 

RHAMNI, 

Staphylea. S. 3. 

trifolia. Bladder-nut May. Light soil ; alluvial 

Ilex. 4. 4. 

canadensis. Mountain holly. May. Hills & mar 

Ceanothus. 5. 1. 

americanus, Jersey tea. July. About hills 

PRINOS. 6. 1. 

vertidllafus. Winter-berry, do. About pond holei^ 

Rhamnus. 6. 1. 

alnifoUus. Dwarf alder. May. Marshes 
catharticus, C. Bucktliorn. do. Williamstown 

Celastrits. 5. 1. 

scandens. Staff-tree, twining. June. Low grounds 

EUPHORBIiE. 

Euphorbia. 11. 3. 

hypericifolia. Spurge. July. Roads 
depressa. do. do. do 
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ACALTPHA. 20. 16, 

virginica. Low mercury. Aug. Sandy alluvion 
CUCURBITACEiS. 

MOMORPICA. 20. 16. 

echmata. Wild cucumber. July. A'luvial and gard 

Sicios, 20. 16. 

angulata, C. Single-seed do. July. About housei^ 

URTlCiE. 

Urtica. 20. 4. 

dioica. Nettle. June. Fences; hedges 
jprocera, do. do. do. 

canadensis. Wide-leafed do. July. About wood« 
pumila. Stingless do. July. Shaded, moist places 
cyliridrica. False do. do. About hedges ; alluvial 

Cannabis. 21. 5, 

sativa. Hemp. Aug. Fields and houses 

HuMULi's. 21. 5. * 

lupidus. Hop. do. Allu. mead. Wmsn. and Shef. 

Ambrosia* 20. 5. 

elatior. Hog-weed, Wild wormwood. Aug. Cu. fie 
trifida. Aug. Sandy places 

Xanthium. 20. 4, 

strumariunip Clotbur. Aug. Light soil ; Hanceck 

AMENTACEiE. 

Myrica. 21. 4. 

gale. Sweet gale. July. About ponds & marshes ; 

Taconic Mt 
cerifera, Bayberry. May. Shef.; allnv.; small tree 

PopuLis. 21. 13. 

tremidoides American aspen. April. Woods ; tree 
grandidentata. Poplar. April. Fields ; large tree 
angulata. Balm of Gi lead. do. A luvial; large tree 
halsamifera. Balsam poplar. April. Banks of Hoo- 

sick; Wmsn. 
dijatata, Lombardy do. April. Cultivat. for shade 

Salix. 21. 2. 

conifera. Rose willow.- April. Low grounds; brooks 
mpricoidess do. do. 
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prinoides. April. Low grounds; brooks 

tristis. River willow. May. Banks of streams • 
nigra. do. do. tree 

lucida. Shining do. do. do. 

rigida. Stiff-leafed do. April. do. 

grisea. Silky-leafed do. do. do. Wmsn 

vitellina. Yellow-leafed do. May. Banks of Hoosic 
hahylonica. Weeping do. May. Houses, for shade 

Betula. 20. 13. 

papi^racea. White birch, do. Hills and woods 

lenta. Spice do. do. do. 

excelsa. Yellow do. do. do. 

popidifolia. Poplar do. May. Hills & plains; Shef 

rubra. Red do. do. Hills and woods 

glandulosa. Shrub do. do. Marsh ; Stockbridge 

Alnus. 20. 4. 

$errulata. Black alder. April. Low grounds 

Carpinus. 20. 13. 

americana. Hornbeam. May. Beside streams 

OSTRYA. 20. 13. 

virginica. Hop-hornbeam, do. Low grounds 

Fagus. 20. 13. 

fcrruginea. Beech. May. Woods, hills, and plains 

Castanea. 20. 13. 

americana, Chesnut, do. (lills and plains 

CORYLUS. 50. 13. 

americana. Hazle-nut April Base of hills 
rostrata. Braked do. do. do. 

Plat ANUS. 20. 13. 

Qccidentalis. Buttonwood. Aug. Along streams 

COMPTONIA. 20. 2. 

asplenifolia. Sweet fern. May. Hills and plains 

CliiERcus. 20. 13. 

discolor. Black oak. do* do. 

alba. White do. .do. do. 

tinctoria, Gluercitron do. do. do. 

coccinea. Red oak. do. do. 

rubra, do. do. do. 

montana, Chesnut do. do. do. 

ilicifoUa, Shrub do. do. Taconic Mt. 
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Ulmuis. 5. 2. 

americana. Common elm. April. Lowlands & pla 
fulva. Slippery do. do. do. 

CONIFERiB. 
PiNus. 20. 16. 

strohus. White pine. May. Plains and low land 
rigida. Pitch do. do. do. 

canadensis. Hemlock, do. do. and hills 

halsamea. Balsam fir. do. Mountains 
alba. Single spruce. June. do. and hills 
nigra Black do. do. do. do. 

fra^tri, Fraser's pine. do. Saddle Mt. ; beautiful 
pendiila. Hackmatack, do. Marshes 
resinosa. Yellow pine. do. Plains 

JUNIPERUS. 21. 16. 

prostrata. Am. savin. May. Sandy hills 
virginiana. White cedar, do. do. 

Taxus. 21. 16. 

canadensis. Dwarf yew. May. Woods; "Wmsi* 

FILICES— (Ferns.) 

*PoLYPODIUM. 22. 1. 

vulgare. Polypod. June. Low land ; wet 
hexagonopterum. Woods do, July. Wet wood.\ 
connectile. do. 

calcareum.^ do, 

Onoclea. 22. 1. 

sensihilis. Sensitive fern. Aug. Low grounds 
nodulosa. July. do. 

Pteris: 22. 1. 

aqualina. Brake, July. Fields and woods ; dry 

AsPiDiuM. 22. 1. 

acrostichoides. Brake. June. Lij^htsoil; wooda 

novaboracense. dK\ do. 

margifiah. July. Wet woods 

intermedium, do. do. 

spinulosi/m.^ dc^- Wet, marshy 

dilatatum. do. Hills 

filix-mas. Male-fern. do. do. 

hulhiferum. do. Wood* 

fin^ustum, <lo, do* 
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Lygodium. 23. 1. 

pahnatunu Climbing fern. June. Becket 

ASPLENIITM. 22. 1. 

rhizophyllnm. Rooting fern. do. Rocks 
angustifolium. Spleen-wort. do. Fences; dry 
eheneum, June. Rocks 

melanocaulon, do. do. 

rutamuraria, do.' do. 

thelipteroides, do. Pasture* 

Adiantitm. 22. 1. 

pedatum. Maiden-hair. July. Woods 

DiCKSONIA. 22. 1. 

pilosiuscula. Hairy fern. June. Fields and woods 

Osmund A. 22. 1. 

cinnamomea. Cinnamon brake. May. Wet patur 
interrupta, do. do. 

regalis. Regal fern. Aug. Wet; marshy 

BOTRYCHIUM. 22. 1. 

ohliqnum. Grape do. June. Woods 
virginicum, ^ do. do. 

gracile, Jw^y. do, 

liYCOPODIiJM. 22. 1. 

i^omplanatum. Ground pine. Aug. Light soil; wood* 
clavatum. Club do. do. do. hills 

dendroideum. Tree do. do. do. 

rupestre. Festoon do, do. Taconic Mt 

Equisetum. 22. 1. 

arvense. Horse-tail. April Low grounds 
sylijaticum. do. do. Light soil; meadows 

uUginosmn, Branched do. May. Alluvial hollows 
Bcirpoidea, do. do. banks 

hyemale. Scouring rush. June. Woods; hedges 

MUSCI— (Mosses.) 

Sphagnum. 22. ?. 

gracite, IVJai'sh moss, Sphagnous swamps 
recurvum, do. do. 

lati folium, do. do. 

Gymnostomtjm. 22. 2, 
prorepens. On trees. 
pyriforme. Low, clayey groundf 
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PTERIGONIUM. 22. 2. 

intricatum. On trees. 

Grimmta. 22. 2. 

microda. Minute moss. Pastures and meadows 

DiCRANUM. 21. 2. 

orthocarj}on. Woods. 
glaucAWi, do. 

cerviculatum, do. clayey. 
scoparium, do. and on dead treejj. 
heteromallum. Oct. Hoosic Mountain. 
purpurcum. Clayey. 

Weissia. 22. 2. 

viridula. Small moss. 

Trichostomium. 22. 1. 

pallidum. Yellow moss. Woods. 

POLYTRICHUM. 22. 1. 

perigoniale. Hair moss. Fields ; cold soil. 
undulatwa, do. Woods. 

hrachyphyllttm, do. 

juniperinum. Saddle Mountain ; hills. 

Hedwidgia. 22. 2. 
filiformia. Rocks. 

Pterignandrum. 22. 2. 
trichomitrion. Trees. 

Orthotrichum. 22. 2. 
anomalum. Trees. 

Neckera. 

pentiata. Trees. 
vitiadare. About ^ocks. 

Climacium. 

americanum. True moss. Low 8q|l. 

Bertramia. 

criapa. Woods, on rocks. 
longiseta* Open woods, 

Leskea. 

acuminata Hoosic Mountain- 

Mniubt. 

cuspidatum. Woods and fiel^B' 
cmspUiun^ io. 
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roseum. Woods. 

Bryum. 

pyriforme. Woods. 
argenteum. Clay woods. 
nutans. Woods. 
conoideum. da 

DiPLOCOiMIUM. 

longisetum. Fields. 

Hypnum. 

fiexiUs. Marshes. 
serratrfoliuin. Woods. 
erista-castrensis. Woods ; logs. 
pi u mo sum. do. 

minuti.lum. Rocks. 
cupressiforme. Rotten logs. 
rutabulam. Rockis along brooks. 
. recur veus. Woods. 
^mponens. Logs. 
delicatuJum. do. 
triquetram. Woods. 
denticvlatum. do. 
serfje-i!<. reaping moss. Woods. 
dendcuiatum. do. 

tamariscum. Trees. 

syhfi'icum. Woods. 

acuminMum. do. 

salehrosf-m. do. 
torreyatta, do. 
chrysostomum. Rocks. 

FUWARFA. 

fla i ans. Woods. 
hygrometricm. Fields. 

FONTINALIS. 

antepyratica. Wood in water. 

Leskea. 

adnata. Woods. 

HEPATIC*. 

Jv NGERMANlA. 22. 3. 

h dentata. False moss. Woods. 
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tomeniosa. Decayed trees, 

and many more species. 

Marchantia. 22. 3< 

polymorpha. Brook liverwort Wet places. 

cornica, , Stone HilL 

hemispkerica. Great Barrington* 

RicciA. 22. a 

flmtans. Forked stems. Standing waters. 
natans. Floating liverwort do. 

ALG^ — (Sea-weeds and Lichens.) 

CoNSERVA. 22. 4. Frog-spittle. Several species. 

Gyrofhora. 22. 5. 

vellea. Leather lichen. Rocks. 
papulosa, do. 

muhlenbergia, do. 

Endocarpon. 22. S. 

miniatum, Rockliehen. Rocks of limestone. 

Parmclia. Many species ; and also of 

Peltidea, 
UsNEA, and 

B^MTC^S. 

FUNGI— (Funguses,) 

Agaricus. 22. 6. 
coccineus. 
papyracttis, 
campestris, and many others. 

Boletus, 22. 6. 

igniarius. Touchwood. Trees. 
versicolor. Wood. 

communis, 
lutans. 

MORELLUS. 22. 6. 

impudicus. Fetid fungus. Ground beside bushes. 

H YD NUM. 22. 6. 

Lycoperdon. 22. 6. 
boviston. PuflP-ball. 
fjyriforme. Fear-like do. 

8 
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SpHJ&RiA. 22. 6. Several species. 

Uredo. 22. 6. 

fiavcL Yellow puff. On elder. 

XylostroMa* ^. 6< 

gigantum. Punk-paper or leather. In decay ing" 
wood. 

SCLEROTIUM. 22. 6. 

clavis. Brgot or spur-rye. On rye-heads. 

The great beauty and variegated colours of the moun- 
tain scenery of New England in autumn, have often 
been remarked. In Berkshire County this is seen in 
all its perfection. The great variety of forest trees and 
shrubs present almost as many different colours, when 
the foliage begins to decay. Instead of the dull brown 
or russet hue of the country, so commonly spoken of 
by European writers, in their own ccJuntries, our forests 
present an endless variety of colours and shades and 
hues. This is to be attributed to the vastly greater va- 
riety and species of our trees and shrubs. It was re- 
marked by Mirbel of France, that the species of the 
oak alone, in America, were more numerous than all 
the species of trees in Europe. The general reason of 
the difference of the colour of the foliage in summer and 
autumn, seems to be well understood. In tlie former 
reason, the leaves contain a greater quantity of mwa'/a- 
ginous and saccharine matter, and the alkali in them 
gives the beautiful green to their colouring matter ; in 
the latter season, the acid principle predominates, and 
uniting with the colouring matter, produces the red co- 
lour, modified by the peculiar properties of the plant, 
and yielding to the eye the ever-changing variety of hue. 
This grand display of beauty and variety of autumnal 
foliage, must ever be attended with the affecting reflec- 
tion that it is the certain precursor, like the hectic glow 
on the cheek of beauty, of immediate dissolution. 

Products of Cultivation. — ^The plants cultivated 
on the farms are Wfeeat, Rye, Indian Corn, Oats, Bar- 
ley,. Flax, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Buckwheat, Pump- 
kins,.Hops, for the Brewery in Pittsfield ; Peppermint, 
in Lanesborough, Pittsfield and Lenox, for the distills- 
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fion of Essence of Peppermint ; Hemp, in a few in- 
stances ; Turnips ; Mangel Wurtzel ; Clover, red and 
white ; Timothy grass (Phleum pratense) falsely called 
Foxtail grass, &c. Flax is cultivated sparingly, and 
chiefly for domestic manufacture, the low price of cot- 
ton goods rendering it unprofitable. 

Of the grains raised for bread-corn, a much less quan-; 
tity, except of Indian com, is produced than formerly. 
The cultivation of wheat and rye has been gradually 
diminishing for years, and has been considerably redu-? 
ged since the opening of the Western Canal. Of rye, 
a sufficient quantity is raised for the use of the inhabr 
itants in the middle and western part of the County^ 
but not enough to supply die eastern and higher part, 
where the grains are not easily <».ultivated. 
- Of wheat, considerable quantities were formerly car- 
ried to the market towns along the Hudson River, as 
Hudson, Kinderhook, Albany, and Troy ; but for sev- 
eral years much more wlieat flour has been introduced 
into the County than has been carried out of it. The 
Castor Oil plant has been slightly cultivated. 

Of Fruits y the chief is the Apple, of which great quan- 
tities are raised ; and the varieties, well known over the 
country, are raised in great perfection. Among those 
cultivated more extensively for the last thirty years, are 
the Greening, SpitzenbergJ Red-streak, Yellow Sweet, 
Pomroyal, Paremain, Seek-no-further,* &c. The 
Qruince is raised with difficulty ; the Peach rarely ; the 
Pear is more common, but not abundant ; the Plum has 
nearly disappeared, the trees gradually dying from dis- 
eased excrescences along the liinbs. This disease has 
affected all the kinds of plum cultivated, and particular- 
ly the wTiite and blue (large) plum, the Damson, and 
the red (horse) plum. Although the Peach may be 
cultivated by great care and attention, and the annual 
replenishing of the trees, it is palpably evident that the 
soil is not congenial to its production, like that in many 
parts of Connecticut, or of the western part of New 
York, or of the more southern States, llie same rei- 
mark may be made respecting the Gluince, although it 
is a more hardy plant. The Apple, Pear, and Plum, 
may be cultivated with eomparative ease aod little e^ 
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In this County, the apple-tree has not suffered from 
the ravages of the canker worm, commonly so called, 
and whose transformations are now so well understood, 
as in many other parts of the country. This caterpillar 
makes its appearance in greater or less number every 
year ; but it has rarely been found necessary to make 
much effort for its destruction. The tearing down of 
its webs, or the firing of gunpowder upon them, is the 
more common method. As the animal is found in au- 
tumn near the root of the trees, swine are also found 
very useful in destroying it 

The Potatoe forms an important article for the food 
of the people ; for the fattening of beef and pork ; for 
the nourishment of horses and sheep, and for the do* 
mestic manufacture of starch. It is cultivated in great 
quantity and with great ease, being relatively a cheap 
and Qafe orop. It is curious to remark the change in 
articles of food. The parents of some now on the stage 
who annually raise hundreds of bushels of potatoes, and 
consider them most important and essential as an arti- 
cle of food, werer accustomed to raise only a few bush- 
els, and thought them scarcely fit food for the brutes. 
The quality has indeed much improved, as the quantity 
has increased. 

The planting of Indian corn is commonly between 
the 10th and 25th of May, and tlie greater part about 
the latter day. On some interval, as well as some 
higher and moist soils, it is a week or ten days later. 
This vegetable has often been nearly destroyed by a 
small yellow worm, about an inch long, or a shorter and 
larger brown worm, consuming the seed before it veget* 
ated, and as soon as germination commenced. In 1802 
many fields of it were thus destroyed. IrrlS3B tie far- 
mers also suffered much from these insects and the 
drought Great crops of Indian com are produced in 
warm summers with great ease. Many fields in the 
County, almost annually, are estimated to yield from 
90 to 100 bushels the acre ; in a few instances, more. 
The sowing of spring wheat and rye, is done as early 
ais the season will admit The winter wheat and rye is 
sown much earlier than formerly, especially On the 
lighter soils ; even as early as August, or the fore part 
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of September, from the advantage to the crops by an 
earlier germination. 

The productions of Horticultifre are chiefly of the 
most common and useful kinds. Rare and delicate 
plants, or the more hardy of the delicate plants, are 
reared in a few gardens. The yards of the more opu- 
lent and tasteful are ornamented with the mock orange 
or false syringa, (Philadelphus) the Lilac (Syringa vul- 
garis and alba), the Pine, Spruce, Fir, Larch, Moun- 
tain Ash, Weeping Willow, Yellow Willow. The 
Lombardy Poplar has been cultivated to considerable 
extent as shade trees, but is now giving place to the in- 
digenous and far more beautiful Maple and Elm. The 
Locust (Robinia pseudo-acacia) is often seen, introdu- 
ced from the south, a short-lived tree, and. much less 
firm and durable than in its indigenous soils. The' ele- 
gant locust (Robinia hispida) is much more rarely cul- 
tivated. The Horse Chesnut is also introduced, and 
the Snow-ball. Some varieties of the Grape have been 
cultivated in a few gardens in the middle and southern 
towns. The experiment has shown the difficulty, and 
has also shown that it may be overcome. The Grape 
will not be cultivated to any considerable extent. 

Berkshire is an Agricultural County. Besides the 
production of the grains, "&c. already mentioned, the at- 
tention of farmers is directed to the raising of horses 
and mules to some extent, for the southern market ; to 
the fattening of beef and pork ; to the production of but- 
ter and cheese, of which, and especially of the latter, 
great quantities are carried to the New York market ; 
and latterly, to the raising of sheep, to supply the de- 
mands of the woollen factories. 

The Berkshire Agricultural Society, the oldest in our 
country, was incorporated in 1811; and designed to 
promote friendship and good feelings among the citi- 
zens, as well as improvement and enterprize in the culr 
tivation of the soil. The Hon. Elkanah Watson, then 
a resident in the County, was particularly active and in-. 
fluential in its formation. It holds its annual meeting, 
cattle show and fair, in the beginning of October annu- 
ally, at Pittslield, and has exerted a powerful and bene-, 
iicial influence upon the agricultural interests of the 
Counrt^. It h«fe called the attention of farmers more 
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particularly to the better management of their farms ; 
to the greater production and more beneficisd employ- 
ment of manures ; to the rotation of crops, and the a* 
Captation of some soils to particular kinds of vegeta- 
bles ; to the improvement of all kinds of /iye-stock, es* 
pecially of working cattle, cows, horses, and sheep ; to 
the perfecting of butter, cheese, &c. ; to the best mode 
of managing sheep, and particularly those imported 
from Europe, and the like. By its annual premiums, 
it excites emulation, and promotes a spirit of enterprize 
and activity among agriculturalists. By the same means, 
it awakens kindred feelings among the females, and im- 
proves various and important articles of household man- 
ufacture. 

A similar Society, located at Stockbridge, and rather 
more limited in its operations, was formed in 1824, and 
extended to other towns in 1826. It is aiding in th^ 
advancement of the agricultural interests, and contribu- 
ting to swell the amount of effort in this greatand fund- 
amental business of life and civilization. It is much to 
be desired that similar societies should be formed in 
every town in theOounty, 

As the fanners are generally the -owners of the soil, 
even tenants being relatively uncommon, they form a 
large body of independent yeomanry, deeply interested 
in the improvement of their farms and the industrious 
habits of th« citizens— one of the grand supports of oiu: 
free and happy government 

The butter and cheese annually made in the middle 
and north parts of the County, is of great amount^ 
Dairies of from fifteen to thirty cows are common-^ 
sometimes of fifty, and occasionally of seventy. 

Flocks of sheep, ff om three* to five hundred, are noC 
very frequent ; but we occasionally find one of ei^^ 
hundred or a thousand. The number of sheep is un- 
known ; but there were said to be about "8000 in the 
town of Lanesborough alone, in 1826. 

Considerable pork is yearly fattened ; and beef cat* 
tie are to bome extent driven to the east and west to 
market. 

Besides the barn manure, ashes and Plaister of Paris 

are employed. The latter has been used to considera- 

Ne extent Many tone are aunually brought into th/6 
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County at the present time. On Indian Corn, and par- 
ticularly Clover, it is found to exert a very beneficial 
influence. Ashes might be advantageously employed 
to a much greater extent. Their beneficial use in gar- 
dens, in preventing ravages of worms and insects, has 
been well proved. The formation of composts^ for ma- 
nure, has been tried to considerable extent. In several 
iowns marl is found, which might be made highly use- 
ful. The removal of the light vegetable mould from 
marshes might be greatly increased, and upon the light, 
sandy soils, prove highly advantageous. The theory 
of the operation ;of PJaister is not yet fully settled. 
That of Sir H. Davy is probable, that it operates as the 
food of plants ; which, however, take up only a small 
quantity. Where a considerable quantity, like 6 to 10 
bushels to the acre, has in two or three years been used, 
it inust cease to be of any apparent use ; because the 
soil has already more than the plants can take up for 
their nourishment Lime has been only sparingly used 
as a manure in the County; and salt still less. The 
farmer will find a gi eat amount of valuable facts in the 
oration of jCoI. McKay, before the Agricultural Society 
in 1825, and published by the Society. 

The timber for common fences is the chesnut, black 
ash, hemlock, spruce, &c. The common kind of fence 
for farms is the Virginia or zigzag, post and rail, and 
post and board. More stone wall is laid than formerly, 
and merits attention from the farmer, where stone is 
readily procured. A very durable fencie is the post and 
rail on a wall two feet high ; as it is less heaved by 
frost, and as the posts, supported by the stone, do not 
decay like those in the ground. About houses are va* 
rious kinds of more elegant fence. 

According to the census of 1820, 7568 of the popula- 
tion of Berkshire were engaged in agriculture, or nearly 
<9ne-fourth of the whole. 

Manufactures., — Berkshire seems designed to be- 
Comxi2i great manufacturing district The facilities for 
che application of water ^power in Adams, Pittsfield, 
Dalton, Lee, Oris, Stockbridge, and Great Barrington, 
are very great In most of the towns, there are several 
sites upon which manufacturing e8tab\\8\vn\etit& ta^^ \^^ 
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erected, especially by conducting the water a moderate 
distance in a canal. The attention of capitalists and 
enterprizi ng men has been gradually directed to this 
subject, and at this time there is an increasing impres- 
sion of the importance of manufactures to the prosperi- 
ty of the County. Besides domestic manufactures, and 
the common arts and trades which are so far pursued as 
the wants of the citizens require, and which give em- 
ployment and support to the shoemaker, blacksmith, 
tailor, hatter, cabinet-maker, house carpenter and join- 
er, tanner and currier, saddle and harness maker, coop- 
er, clothier, brickmaker, mason, printer, stone-cutter, 
potter, goldsmith, &c., and the manufacture to some 
extent of axes, scythes, rakes, axe-helves, scythe- 
snaths, wooden boxes and dishes,^ ploughs, hoes, wag- 
gons, carts, and the like, there are important and ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishments of cotton, in Ad- 
ams, Pittsfield, and Stockb ridge ; of woollens, such as 
satinetts, in Adams and Stockbridge 5 of broadcloths, 
satinetts, and kerseymerei, in Pittsfield ; of paper, in 
Dalton and Lee ; of gunpowder and chair timber, in 
Lee ; of chaises, hacks, and coaches, and of muskets, 
in Pittsfield. There is-also a considerable manufacture 
of mill-stones in Pittsfield. Distilleries of cider brandy 
are found in most towns, to the general injury of the 
inhabitants ; and of whiskey arid beer, in Pittsfield ; and 
also of essence of peppermint, to a great amount Lin- 
seed oil is manufactured in Adams and Stockbridge. 

A cotton factory is erected in Williamstown ; and a 
woollen factory, designed to be raised to a very exten- 
sive establishment, has begun its operations at Pontoo- 
suck, in Pittsfield. Tin ih manufactured into tin-ware^ 
in large quantities in Pittsfield and Lenox. A furnace 
for castmgs of iron, in pots, kettles, stoves, aqueduct 
pipes, &c. &c. is established in Lenox ; one or two ex- 
ist in Lee ; a small one in Adams, and another in Tyr- 
ingham ; and forges for the manufacture of bar-iron 
from pigs^ in Sheffield, Lee, New Marlborough, &c. 
Manufactories of nfachinery are established in Adams 
and Pittsfield. 

By the census of 1820, 2019 of the population of the 
County .were engaged in manufactures. The number 
is now much greater 5 perhaps double* ■ 
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The formation of charcoal for the supply of the fur- 
naces, forges, blacksmiths, and other business, gives 
support to many inhabitants, i The immense quantity 
of wood upon the hills will make this an easy and im- 
portant business for many years to come. Indeed, since 
the introduction of stoves for the economy of fuel, it is 
thought»by many judicious men, that wood is, in many 
townS) produced in greater propoition than it is annu- 
ally consumed. The economy of fuel has, from th^ 
relative cheapness of wood, attracted but little atten- 
tion. Very obvious and important improvements in the 
use of fuel, may easily be made ; and as more land is 
reduced to cultivation, will be brought into practice. 
Though much has been said and written to show the 
economy of burning dried and housed wood, there is 
no doubt, thart except foi' stoves and in summer, the 
economy depends wholly \)n the judgment and care of 
the individual. It is often the case that a cord of green 
wood is made to yield sufficient heat for a quarter long- 
er time than a cord of dry, owing to the improvident use 
of the dry. Indeed, it does not admit of doubt, that the 
language of many Farmeru and Mechanics is true, 
that in winter a less number of cords of green wood an- 
swers th^ir purpose, than of the dried and seasoned, 
even wheli the wood is perfectly sound. The judicious 
man and housewife will easily determine, by a little ob- 
servation, which is the cheaper fuel for their families 
and business. 

Pit-coal, or Liverpool coal, is introduced into the 
County in only a few instances, and for some particular 
manufactures. The vicinity of the Hudson, and the 
ease of transportation, will render the introduction of 
the Lehigh anthracite^ or other coal, in the market, an 
easy matter, whenever it shall become cheaper fuel 
than wood. It is already used in a few manufacturing 
establishments. 

PoADs, &c. — The roads were originally laid, as they 
must be in new countries, over the higher grounds, in 
order to avoid the mud and marshes of the lower. In 
many cases they are exceedingly tortuousj following 
the old Indian paths, or those made by the cous^A^^^ 
iirat /settlers. Some of them have ))eeTv ^X\^^^^^'«^^ 
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ed and shortened, or turned over lower ground to a-*, 
void the hills. Much improvement, however, remains 
to be made. The sooner it is done, the better it will 
be for the inhabitants, as it will prevent the erection of 
dwellings which will eventually be somewhat remote 
from the roaHs. There can be no doubt, that the next 
fifty years will witness great changes in the County 
roads. The County road, south amd north, from She&. 
field, through Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Lenox, 
Pittsfield, Lanesborough, and New Ashford, to Will- 
lamstown, is .one of great importance. It passes through 
the most thickly settled and pleasant part of the County. 
It was much used by emigrants from Connecticut to 
Vermont, when the latter State was settled ; and it is 
now used by the inhabitants more than any other road 
which runs in this direction. In consequence of the 
hills in the middle and north parts of the County, how- 
ever, travellers from Connecticut and the south-eastern 
section of New York, have been accustomed for sever- 
al years to leave this road in Great Barrington, passing 
through West Stockbridge into the State of New York, 
and by the way of Albany to the north-east parts of 
New York and to Vermont 

These hills may to a great extent be avoided, and ia 
some instances entirely escaped, by following the val- 
lies round them. Travellers have long since learned 
that' the distance over hills is equal to that round them 
in most cases. An almost level road, or one on which 
the ascents are so long as to be nearly imperceptible, 
may be easily wrought through the whole extent of the 
County ; and must be wrought before the travel from 
the south will return to it. Considerable improvements 
have indeed recently been made on this route ; but ma- 
ny remain to be made hereafter. It has long been a 
fixed opinion of those acquainted with the ground, that 
tlie road may be carried round the south-east point of 
Monument^mountain at a far less elevation than is now 
done. Ber'veen Stockbridge and Lenox, and between 
Lenox and Pittsfield, the road may be straightened in 
several places, aid at the same time rendered more 
level. Above Pittsfield some hills would be a.oided 
by turning the road westerly along the margin of Pon- 
ttwsue rivery and tlience along t\ie m^it^va fi^ \a^u^^^ 
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TDUgh Pond. Another improvement, further north, 
would be made by leaving the present road near the 
Episcopal church in Lanesborough, and going up the 
stream which empties into Lanesborough Pond, to near 
its head; thence to the rise of Green river, and along 
the latter stream to the tavern stand near the meeting- 
house in New Ashford. By these alterations, several 
hundred feet of ascerit and descent might be saved in the 
distance of a few miles. The County is greatly inter- 
ested in effecting these alterations. They will doubtless 
be accomplished before many years have passed. 

The road which parts from this at Great Barrington, 
and passes up Williams' river to West Stockbridge, by 
passing round through New Canaan, New Lebanon, and 
Stephentown, in New York, opens a communication 
with the north part of the County through the Hancock 
valley. The road is nearly level, and is less circuitous 
than would at first be supposed. 

Another road^ nearly level, to intersect with the prin- 
cipal south and north Oounty road at Stockbridge, might 
be constructed from the east part of Sheffield up through 
the west part of New Marlborough, along Konkapot 
river, and thence along Muddy Brook, where the as- ^ 
cent of Monument mountain would be entirely avoided. 
This route would particularly accommodate travellers 
from Connecticut, who should come up the valley of 
Waterbury river to Norfolk, and wish to pa«s through 
this County to Vermont and Lake Champlain. 

In the year 1800, a turnpike road was granted, from 
the line of Connecticut through Otis, Becket, Lee, Len- 
ox, Richmond, and Hancock, to the line of New York, 
near the Shaker Village in New Lebanon. Though 
this was given up as a turnpike, from Whiton's furnace 
in Lee to the line of New York, in 1820, yet the road 
remains and is useful to the citizens. By following up 
this road to Lenox furnace, and then the Housatonic 
valley through the east part of Lenox and Pittsfield, 
thence striking for the head waters of Hoosic, south 
branch, and pursuing that branch through Cheshire to 
the villages in Adams, a road comparatively level may 
be opened through the eastern section of the County. 
Through Lee and the towns northYrard,\t^aw\fti\ife«s«t 
» very pleasant tnct of country, and ^ihiOxM ^ t^-x^3«^ 
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cross the County, would be a road of much iinportanc^ 
for business. 

These routes have been noticed, from the great con- 
sequence of the subject. The first is of the greatest im- 
portance, and the County is deeply interested in im- 
proving and perfecting it 

When the County was first settled, and for many 
years afterwards, the only rCad frdhi the east, over the 
Green mountain range; was from Blanford, in the 
County of Hampden, through the south-east part of 
Otis, the north part of Sandisfield, and through Tyring- 
ham to Great Barrington. This was called the great 
road from Boston to Albany. It was much travelled in 
the French wars, and in the war of the Revolution. 
The tfoops and stores of Major Gen. Amherst went 
over it to the. capture of Ticonderoga. On it the cap- 
tured army of Burgoyne passed from Saratoga to Bos- 
"ton. He was lodged one night in Tyringham. 

About thirty years sincie, attempts were made in sev- 
eral instances to improve by turnpikes the rough crook- 
ed roads which had been cut across this range further 
north, and which were designed at first to accommodate 
the immediate inhabitants in passing from one neigh- 
borhood or town to another. These were wrought over 
Becket, Peni, and Florida, and opened intercourse with 
Springfield, Northampton, and Greeji field, and through 
them, with other places eastward. The Hoosic Moun- 
tain Turnpike from Colerain through Florida to the 
western foot of the Hoosic mountain, was granted in 
March, 1797 ; and the Williamstown Turnpike, ex- 
tending thif through Adams and Williamstown to the 
line of New York, was granted two years afterwards. 
The ascent and descent of Hoosic mountain are steep 
and difficult. To avoid this part of the road, travellers 
in some instances go farther south, and pass over the 
mountains in Savoy. 

The road from Deerfield through Plainfield, Savoy, 
Cheshire, Lanesborough, and Hancock, to the line of 
New York, though not -a turnpike, is of much impor- 
tance. 

The turnpike road from Northampton to Pittsfield, 
through Peru, Hinsdale, and Dalton, was granted in 
1797 ; and extended through the west part of PittsfieM 
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and Hancock, to the line of New York, in 1798. 
Though the hills are many and high on this route, it is 
a road of great travel. It is said it might he laid on 
ground less elevated by several hundred feet, and a con- 
siderable improvement is now making upon it A por- 
tion of the travel from Northampton has recently pass- 
ed through Windsor to Pittsfield. A more easy road 
might be laid from Northampton to the South Village 
in Adams, thence to the North Village, Williamstown, 
and the State of New York. 

A turnpike was granted in 1800 from tlie east line of 
Russel, through parts of Russel, Blanford, and Ches- 
ter, in Hampden County, and through the towns of 
Becket and Washington, to the east line of Pittsfield ; 
and a turnpike to intersect this in Becket, running 
through the east parish of Granville, and through Blan- 
ford, was granted in 1801. The latter has been discon- 
tinued, and the former from Chester northwardis. From 
Chester to the turnpike road from Connectiout line in 
the west part of Becket, usually called the Farmington 
River Turnpike, a turnpike by the name of Becket 
Turnpike, was granted in 1803. The Housatonic Turn- 
pike, running from the Farmington River Turnpike at 
Whiton's furnace in Lee, through Stockbridge and West 
Stockbridge, was granted in 1806. This, with the turn- 
pikes with which it is connected, opens intercourse with 
Springfield, and is a road of great and increasing travel. 
A turnpike is now making from the west part of Beck- 
et to Blanford, and thence to Russel, which it is said will 
shorten the distance to Springfield a few miles. 

Besides the preceding turnpikes, a turnpike was 
granted in 1801 throuijb Sheffield and Egremont, 
which is connected with important turnpikes in Con- 
necticut and the Qtate of New York. 

A turnpike from Connecticut line through part of 
Sandisfield, through l^ew Marlborough and part of 
Great Barrington, to the south Ihie of Stockbridge, waa 
granted in 1803. Though this was discontinued in 1828 
as a turnpike, it is a County road of considerable im- 
portance, and is connected both with the old road 
through Colebrook and Winsted, and the Sandy Brook 
Turnpike, a pretty favorable communicatiim with Hart* 
tovd. 

9 
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The Great Barrington and Alford Turnpike, runnirrg 
through parts of those towns, was granted in 1811. 

The Pontoosuc Turnpike was incorporated in 1826, 
to open a communication between Springfield and Pitts- 
field, through parts of Dalton, Hinsdale, Washington, 
Middlefield, and Becket, to Chester. As it is to pass 
from the east part of Pittsfield through the low parts of 
those towns and round the hills, the ascents will in no 
place, it is said, exceed five degrees, although it crossed 
the eastern range of hills. This road will greatly facil- 
itate the communication between the middle part of the 
County and the middle part of the Commonwealth, 
through Springfield. A part of this road is located along 
the line of the proposed rail'road. 

On the principal turnpikes and roads in the County, 
lines of stages are established, by which travellers are 
accommodated in passing in almost every direction. 
Some of these are daily lines ; others go and return 
thrice or twice in the week. In most of the towns, and 
in most of the important villages, post-offices are estab- 
lished. 

The following table contains the names of these offi- 
ces, the time of their establishment, distance from Bos- 
ton and from Washington in miles, on the nearest mail 
routes, the names of the present post-masters, and the 
nett amount of postage received in the year ending 
March 31, 1828:— 
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Rail-road. — ^The project of constructing a Rail-road 
from Boston to the Hudson River, while it excites much 
interest generally, is specially interesting to the citizens 
of Berkshire, as it must cross this County. Three 
routes have been surveyed. The northern route crosses 
the east range of hills in the north part of Florida, at 
an elevation of 1886 feet above the Connecticut river at 
Jlock Ferry, in South Hadley, and 2022 feet above the 
marsh at Boston. The middle route crosses the same 
range in Savoy, at an elevation of 1903 feet above the 
Connecticut river in South Hadley. The southern 
route passes from Springfield through Westfield and 
Chester to Washington, and crosses the range at an el- 
evation of 1440 feet above the Connecticut at Spring- 
field, and 1504 feet above the marsh near Boston ; pas- 
ses through Hinsdale, Dalton, Pittsfield, Richmond, 
and West Stockbridge, to the line of New York in Ca- 
naan, and thence to Albany. This route is considered 
far preferable, and the distance from Boston to Albany, 
as accurately measured, is one hundred and ninety-eight 
miles. A diversion from this route in Daltoii, going 
down the Housatonic to Lee, and thence to Wesi Siock- 
bridge, is objected to, on the ground that it renders the 
road too circuitous ; and another diversion, which some 
have more seriously contemplated, and whicli has been 
parily surveyed, leaving this route in Chester, and uni- 
ting with it near the line of New York, pahsir.'g through 
Becket, Lee, Stockbridge, and West Stockbridge, is 
thought less practicable, unless machinery should be 
used to aid carriages in passing the mountain, as the as- 
cent and descent uf it are more rapid, ai.d as the eleva- 
tion of Viets' summit in Becket is 1680 feet above the 
Connecticut at Springfield, and 1717 feet above the 
Hudson at Albany. Should machinery be introduced, 
this route might be taken, as it is considerably nearer 
than the route through Washington, and as the ground 
in Lee, Stockbrilige, and West Stockbridge, is uttcom- 
monly favorable for the construction of a raii-road. A 
more feasible route over the mountains than this through 
Becket. may perhaps be found a few miles' south. Fur- 
ther examinations will settle this point. The southern 
route which has been surveyed through, beginning at 
Greenbush, where the Hudson ia27 ftet below thq Con- 
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fiecticut at Springfield, and 27 feet above the marsh at 
Boston, passes in Canaan, N. Y. over an elevation of 
924 feet above the Hudson ; thence through W. Stock- 
bridge to Richmond, (near Rev. Mr. Dwight's) at an 
elevation of 1147 above the Hudson ; thence through 
Pittsfield, (near White's mill pond) at an elevation of 
965 feet above the Hudson ; thence through Dalton, at 
an elevation of 1220 feet (against Dalton meeting-, 
house) above the Hudson ; thence through Hinsdale to 
the Washington summit, 1440 feet above the Connecti- 
cut river at Springfield, and 1477 feet above the Hud- 
son at Greenbush. As the route pursues a winding 
course to avoid hills and valleys, the railway would in 
much of its course be nearly level, and may be consider- 
ed as level, as is well known, if the ascent does not ex- 
ceed twenty-seven and a half feet in a mile. On a raik 
road, a horse will draw eight tons, where the ascent a 
mile is from 25 to 36 feet. The estimated cost of the 
railway is near $16,500 a mile. The subject is one of 
high interest, and deserves the candid consideration of 
our citizens. The spring which it would give to enter- 
prize, and the quantity of goods and merchandize, of 
produce and manufactures, of marble, iron, lime, and 
lumber, which would be transported upon it, cannot ea- 
sily be calculated. See "Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Internal Improvements," &c., made to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, January, 1829. 

County Buildings, Courts, &c. — Before the form». 
ation of this County in 1761, the Courts for the whole 
original county of Hampshire were held at Springfield, 
the present shire town of Hampden County ; and the 
Supreme Courts for this County were afterwards held 
at the pam^ place, until 1783, when, by an order of the. 
Legislature, suits were removed to the Supreme Judii- 
cial Court established in Berkshire. But* at the time 
of the formation it was enacted, that an Inferior Court 
of Common Pleas, and a Court of General Sessions of 
the Peace should be held, at certain fixed times, at the 
North Parish in Sheffield, which in the course of the 
same year was incorporated as a distinct town, by the 
name of Great Barrington, and at Pontoosuc, now PittjSf. 

9*. 
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field. Great Barrington was selected as the shire town 
of the County for the time heing ; where county build- 
ings were subsequently erected. This place was raore 
convenient then than any other for the population in the 
southern section of the County, and the northern section 
was but partially settled. But in the course of a few years, 
as the settlements progi^ssed in this section, it became 
difficult for the people as a body to attend the Courts 
here ; and in Nov. 1782, upon the petition of some re- 
presentatives from the County, the Legislature appointr 
ed a committee to take a general view of Berkshire, 
and to determine where the* Courts should be held in 
future. The committee visited and -examined the 
County, conversed with gentlemen of intelligence in 
different places, and met a delegation from twenty 
towns at Stockb ridge, in which the subject of the future 
seat of the Courts was largely discussed. From all 
they could learn, the committee were of the opinion 
that Lenox, being the most central town, was the pro- 
per place for holding the Courts ; and that a Court- 
House and Gaol ought to be erected, somewhere be-r 
tween the meeting-house in that town, and the dwelling 
house of Capt. Charles Dibble ; and reported accord- 
ingly to the Legislature. The report was accepted, and 
an act passed, directing the Courts to be holden at Len-' 
ox, after the first day of January, ITHi. The prospect 
then was that the Courts would be quietly removed to 
this place. Events, however, transpired afterwards, 
which showed that the act of the Legislature was not 
universally acceptable to the people. 

In May, 1783, a petition was set on foot at an ad- 
journed Court of Sessions in Great Barrington, (at 
which, it is said, only six justices were present) pray- 
ing the General Assembly to postpone the remwal of 
liie Courts to Lenox indefinitely, on the alleged ground 
that the Cfounty was unable to erect the necessary 
buildings. The result of this petition in the House of 
Assembly, was the postponement of the removal of the 
Courts to Lenox for two years only, until the first of 
January, 1786. 

In the autumn of 1784, an effort was made to have 
the Courts held alternately at Great Barrington and 
lianesborough ; and in 1785, a greater effort was madd 
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to have the Court of Common Pleas held ahernately 
at Stockbridge and Pittsfield, to have the Supreme 
Court held at Stockbridge, and that established as the 
shire town ; both of which failed. 

In the beginning of 1787, an order was issued by tha 
Legislature, for the Court of Common Pleas to be held 
at Lenox in February, and the Supreme Court in May 
of that year; and in 1790, the prisoners were ordered 
to be removed from the gaol in Great Barrington to 
Lenox, as soon as the gaol in Lenox should be pre- 
pared. 

County buildings were begun here in the spring of 
17S8. The gaol was probably finished hi the course of 
1790, and the Court House (now so well known as the 
old Court House) in 1791 or 2. The ex;>ense of these 
buildings was £3441 5s, 3 J. ; towards which, indi\id- 
uals in Lenox advanced in building materials, £800. 

Since 1787, the Judicial Courts for the County have 
been held uniformly at Lenox, though in tw^ instances 
since that period, the community have been agitated by 
attempts to change the seat of tlie Courts. 

In 1812, several inhabitants of Pittsfield petitioned 
that the County seat might be removed to that town. 
This discussion excited much agitation and feeling, and 
was not finally disposed of by the Legislature until Feb- 
ruary, 1815. After this, in the course of the same year, 
the new Court House, County House and Gaol in Len- 
ox were commenced, and completed in 1816, at an ex- 
pense of $26,059 ; $3,500 of which were paid by in- 
habitants of Lenox. In the close of 1824 and begin- 
ning of 1825, another unsuccessful attempt was made to 
renaove the Courts to Pittsfield. The local jealousies 
which have grown out of. these attempts, it is hoped, 
will now cease, and the great object be to elevate each 
tqwn and the whole County. The county buildings are 
very near the centre of the County and the centre of 
population. The Court House is a large and elegant 
brick edifice, two stories, having, beside the large and 
convenient court-room, offices for the accommodation of 
the Probate Court, the Grand Juries, the Clerk of the 
t!)ourts, County Treasurer, Register of Deeds for the 
Middle District, &c. The County house is a substanrC 
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tial wooden building, three stories, to the rear of whicfa 
the gaol is attached. The latter building is of stone. 

The Supreme Judicial Court, which commenced its 
wttings in this County in 1783, i^ composed of judges 
selected from the whole State. Two inhabitants of 
Berkshire only have been judges of it, viz. Theodore 
Sedgwick of Stockbridge, from 1802 until his death, 
Jan. 24, 1813 ; and Daniel D wey^ of Williamstown,, 
from February 1814 until his death. May 26, 1815. 

This Court holds two sessions in the County, in a 
year ; the Law Term on the 2d Tuesday ii» September, 
and the Ntsi Prius Terms, on the 10th Tuesday after 
the fii-st Tuesday in March, and on the Tuesday fol- . 
lowing the Law Term, just mentioned. 

Prior to 1761, John Ashley of Sheffield, Ephraim 
Williams of Stockbridge, and, according to tradition, 
Timothy Woodbridge, of the same town, were judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Hampshire County. 
The following is a list of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Berkshire, from 1761 until 1811, the 
Court consisting sometimes of three judges, and some- 
times of four, three constituting a quorum. 

JOSEPH DWIGHT, of Gt Barr., from 1761 to 1765 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, of Pittsfield, do. 1781^ 

Timothy Woodbridge, of Stockbridge, do. 1774 

John Ashley, of Sheffield, - - 1765 17SI 

Perez Marsh, of Dalton, - - - do. 1781 

WILLIAM WHITING, of G. Barrington, 1 781 1 787 

JAHLEEL WOODBRIDGE, of Stock., do. 1795 
James Barker, of Cheshire, - - do. 

• Charles Goodrich, of Pittsfield, - - 1784 1788 

Elijah D wight, of Great Bri.rrington, - 1787 1794 

THOMPSON J. SKINNER, of Will- S 1788 1791 

iam^town, > 1792 1807 

JOHN BACON, of Stockbridge,. - - 1789 1811 

Nathaniel Bishop, of Richmond, - - 1795 do. 

David Noble, of Williamstown, - -. - do. 1803 

William Walker,' of Lenox, - - - 1807 1811 

Though judicial proceedings were suspended in Berk- 
shire from about 1774 until 1780, yet the judges in com- 
Oiission in 1774, are supposed to hg^ve continued in of- 
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fice during" this period. The judges whose names are 
in large capitals, are supposed to have presided in this 
Court, Joseph Dwight from 1761 until 1765, William 
^>Villiams from 1765 until 1791, William Whiting from 
1781 until 1787, Jahleel Woodbridge from 1787 until 
1795, Thompson J. Skinner from 1795 to 1807. In 
1807, John Bacon was expressly appointed chief judge, 
and presided until the abolition of the Court in 1811. 

In 1811, the State was districted, and a Circuit Court 
of Common Pleas established fou each district The 
western district comprehended Worcester, Hampshire, 
FrankVm, Hampden, and Berkshire Counties. 

Chief Judges of this Court, 
Ezekiel Bacon, of Pittsfield, from 1811 to 1814 

John Hooker, of Springfield, 1814 1820 

Associate Judges, 

Jonathan Leavit, of Greenfield,- - 1811 1820 

Edward Bangs, of Worcester, - - 1811 1818 

Solomon Strong, of Leominster, - 1818 1920 

In 1820 this Court was abolished, and a Court of 
Common Pleas established for the Stale. 

Judges of this Court, 
Artemas Ward, of Boston, Chief Justice. 
Solomon Strong, of Leominster, ^ 
John W. Williams, of Taunton, > Associate Justices. 
Samuel Howe, of Northampton, 3 

Judge Howe died at Boston, Jan. 20, 1828, aiad was 
succeeded by David Cummins, of Salem. 

This Court holds three sessions in the County annu* 
ally, commencing on the fourth Monday in February, 
June, and October. 

The Court of Sessions^ having charge of the inter- 
nal concerns of the County, such as laying out roads, 
granting licences, assessing taxes, &c., has been vari- 
ously constituted. From 1761 until 1807, it consisted 
of all the justices of the peace in the County ; or of 
so many of them as should assemble at the time and 
place appointed for holding the courts. From 1807 to 
1809, it consisted of one chief justice and fyur asso- 
ciate justices. 
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Nailianiel Bishop, of Richmond, 1807, 1 

Joshua Daiiforth, of Pittsfield, 180S, > Chi^f Justices 

John Bacon, of dlockbridge, 1809, ) 

Joshua Dan forth, in 1807, 

SaiTiiiei H. Wheeler, of Lanesborough, from 

1807 until 1S09, 
Adonijah Bidwell, of Tyringham, do. 

Azariah Eggleston, of Lenox, in 1S08, 
William Walker, do. ' 1809, 3 

From 1809 to 1811, the powers of this court were 
transferred to the Court of Common Pleas ; and thence 
until 1814, the Court was orgatiized as in 1807. 

JuF.tices during the latter period, 

Nathaniel Bishop, of Richmond, Chief Justice. 

William Walker, of Lenox, 1 

Joshua Danforth, of Pittsfield, I * • .. t ^ 
\ • u 1? I * ^ T r Associate J usticeiu 

A/Parian Jbiggitston, oi Lenox, f 

Adonijah Bidwell, of Tyringham, 3 

From 1814 until 1817, the duties of this Court were 
performed by the Circuit Court- of Common Pleas, as- 
sisted by two Session Justices from the County. 

« Session Justices. 

Wolcott Hubbell, of Lanesborough, 
Joseph Whiton, of Lee. 

In 1819, a Court of Sessions was established, which 
continued until 1828. 

William P. Walker, of Lenox, Chief Justice. 

.. Wolcott Hubbell, of Lanesborough, from 1819 1 $i d 

until 1827, * III 

Joseph Whiton, of Lee, from 1819 to 1828 f g f 

Luther Washburn, of Pittsfield, 1827 1828 3 ^ ^ 

In February, 1826, all the authority of the Court of 
Sessions, relative to highways, was transferred to- the 
Commissioners of highways. 

Board of Commissioners, 
George N. Briggs, of Lanesborough, Chairman. 
John Churchill, of'Piltsfield, ^ 
Da\id Btown, of Cheshire, > Associate Comm'i;i« 
Timothy Wainwriyht, of Gt. B. ) 
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In the winter of 1828, the Legislature repealed the 
law establishing the Court of Sessions and the law crea- 
ting Commissioners of* highways, and transferred the 
powers of both these bodies to a Board of County Com- 
missioners. 

Board. 

Luther Washburn, of Pittsfield, Chairman. 

Peter Brigg8, of Adams, } . • ^ n ^ > 

T ,rr«»„ nZ .,r ^ cs J" ^ 1 J J* Associate Uomm'rs. 
Juyman JJrown, of oandisneld, ^ 

Meetings on the last Tuesday of April and Septem- 
ber. 

Clerks of the Judicial Court 
Prior to September, 1804, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court had a clerk of their own, who attended them 
in their circuits through (he Commonwealth. Since 
that time, the clerks of the Court of Common Pleajs and 
of the Court of Sessions, have been clerks of the Su- 
preme Court. The clerks, from 1761, have been as 
follows, viz. 

Elijah Dwight, of Great Harrington, from 1761 to 1781 
Henry W. Dwight, of Stockbridge, 1781 1803 

Joseph Woodbridge, . do. 1803 1821 

Charles Sedgwick, of Lenox, 1821 

County Attorneys, 

Theodore Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, from to 1802 

Ashbel Strong, of Pittsfield, 1802 

Daniel Dewey, of Williamstown, 1811 

John Hunt,^ of Stockbridge, 1811 1814 

John Whiting, of Great Harrington, 1814 — ^ — 

County Treasurers. 
It ii» not known that any treasurer was appointed in 
the County earlier than 1766. Then, and since, the 
following gentlemen have been appointed treasurers, 
and probably some others, viz. 

Silas Kellogg, of Sheffield, April 29, 1766 

Mark Hopkins, of Great Harrington, May 17, 1774 

Hfenry W. Dwight, of Stockbridge, Se|)t. 14, 1784 

Moses Ashley, do. Feb. 5, 1788 

Barnabas Bidwell, da. Sept — , 1791 

Caleb Hyde, of Lenox, Aug. — , 1810 

Joseph Tucker, ^o. Sept — ^, 1813 
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Sheriffs. 
Elijah Williams, of W. Stockbridge, from 1761 to VHt 

Israel Dickinson, of Pittsfield, 1777 — — 

John Fellows, of Sheffield, 1781 

Caleb Hyde, of Lenox, 17S1 1791 

Thompson J. Skinner, of Williamstown, 1791 1792 

Simon Lamed, of Pittsfield, 1792 1812 . 

Henry C. Brown, do. . 1812 

A Probate Court was established in Berkshire at the 
formation of the County. ' 

Judges of this Court, 
Joseph Dwight, of Great Barrington, from 1761 to 1765 
William WiUiams, of Pittsfield, 
Timothy Edwards, of Stockbridge, 
Jahieel Woodbridge, do. 
William Walker, of Lenox, 
Wilham P. Walker, do. 

Registers of Probate, 
Elijah Dwight, of Great Barrington, 
William Walker, of Lenox, 
Edward Edwards, of Stockbridge, 
Nathaniel Bishop, of Richmond, 
George Whitney, of Stockbridge, 
Henry W. Bishop, of Lenox, 

Probate Courts are holden at three places in Berk- 
shire ; at the Court House in Lenox on the first Tues- 
day of every month, excepting September, when the 
Court is holden on the first Tuesday after the first 
Wednesday ; at Great Barrington on the second Tues- 
day in February, May, August, and November, and at 
Lanesborough on the second Tuesday in January, A- 
pril, July, and October. 

Registry of Deeds, 
From 1761 until 1790, there was but one registry of 

deeds in this County, and that was kept at Great 3ar^ 

rington, 

By Mark Hopkins, of that town, from 1761 to 1776 
By Moses Hopkins, do. 1778 17^0 

In 1790, the County was divided into three districts, 
the Middle, Southern, and Northern ; and all the pre- 
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ceding records were removed to the Middle Dis- 
trict, the office of which is kept at Lenox. 1 he oth- 
er offices are at Great Barrington and Lanesborough. 
The towns belonging to the M;ddle District are Lenox, 
Pittsfield, Richmond, Stockbridge,' Tyringham, Lee, 
Otis, Becket, Washington, Hinsdale, and Peru. The 
towns to the south of these, belong to the Southern Dis- 
trict, and those at the north to the Northern District. 

Registers of the Middle District, 
Caleb Hyde, of Lenox, from 1790 until 1796 

Samuel Gluincy, do. 1796 1801 

Joseph Tucker, do. 1801 

Registers of the Southern District 
Moses Hopkins, ot Great Barrington, from 1790. 

Registers of the Northern District, 
James Barker, of Lanesborough, from 1791 until 1796 
Timothy Whitney, d(# 1796 1806 

Samuel Bacon, do. 1806 1811 

Luther Washburn, do. 1811 1824 

Gieorge N. Briggs, do. 1824 

Before this County was formed, five persons only re- 
bided within i's limits, who were engaged, after their 
settlement here, in the practice of law, viz. John Hug- 
gins. John Ashley, Elisha Huggins, Mark Hopkins, 
and Theodore Sedgwick. These were admitted to the 
bar in the original County of Hampshire. Since 1761, 
one hundred and thirteen have been admitted to the bar in 
Berkshire, (whose names will appear in the history of the 
towns where they lived) making, with the five just men- 
tioned, one hundred and eighteen. Of this number, thirty 
have died \vhile inhabitants of the County ; aboui for- 
ty have removed to other parts of the country, most of 
whom are still living ; from six to ten have retired from 
practice, or engaged in other pursuits, leaving about for- 
ty in the County stifl in the profession. 

In September, 1815, the members of the bar formed 
themselves into a Law Library Association, for the pur- 
pose of procuring books to be used during the sessions 
©f the Courts. They have now 310 volumes. 

From the records of the Courts, the following facts 
have been obligingly furnished by the Ctetk, ^\i\Ok 

10 
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show something of the judicial business among a popu- 
lation, averaging at the times specified, probably, about 
^,000. The actions were entered at the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Carried to Supreme Court 

Actions entered. Dried by Jury, without trial. 

In 1810, 1385 25 71 

1816, 1484 29 09 

1826, 911 14 38 

1827, 722 15 48 

1828, 691 14 50 

The diminution of actions since 1816, is owing to the 
gradual removal of the embarrassments produced by 
the' late war with Great Britain, and to some extent, it 
is believed, to an improvement in public morals. 

Besides discharging the imipediate duties of their pro- 
fession, the members of the h^ in Berkshire have been 
called to fill many town offices, not a few in the 
State, and some under the government of the United 
States. Omitting the honors which some have ob- 
tained in other parts of the country since leaving the 
County, this bar has furnished one United States Sen- 
ator, one Member of Congress under the Confedera- 
tion, and six Members since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, one of whom was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives ; one Comptroller of the United States 
Treasury ; two Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts ; one Attorney General ; four Judges 
of the County and Circuit Court ; one Judge of Pro- 
bate ; seven State Senators, and four members of the 
Governor's Council. 

There have been six executions in the County for 
capital offences. It is not known that either of the 
criminals was bom in the County, though one or two 
of them had lived in it for some time. 

John Bly and Charles Rose, one a foreigner and the 
other an American, were executed Dec. 6, 1787, for 
burglary committed in Lanesborough, under pretence 
of getting supplies for men engaged in ihe Shays' Insur- 
rection. 

Ephraim Wheeler, of Windsor, was executed Fell. 
^ IdOSf for a rape, committed upoiiYiia f\^ri daca^Vvter. 
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Ezra Hutchinson, of Stockbridge, was executed for 
the same offence, Nov, 18, 1813. 

Peter Johnson, a black man, from Sheffield, but a na- 
tive of the Slate of New York, was executed for the 
same crime also, Nov. 25 1819. 

Saaiuel P. Charles, an Oneida Indian, who had lived 
some time in West Stockbridge, and bn{»n distinguished 
for debased morals, was executed Nov. 22, 1826, for 
murdering a man of colour in Richmond. 

These executions were all performed in Lenox, and 
drew together an immense multitude of spectators. It 
is much to be questioned whether such publici'y in put- 
ting criminals to deatli, subserves the cause of justice 
and public virtue. 

C^Since the adoption of the State Constitution, Berkr 
shire has been a district for the election of State Sena- 
tors. 4 The following is a list of those who have been 
elected to this office : — 

JV*ames. Towns in which they lived. Years of service* 

Jahleel Woodbridge, Stockbridge, / 1780 

James Barker, Cheshire, ^ 

Jahleel Woodbridge, ) stockbridge, 1781 and 2 

John Bacon, ^ ^ ' 

Jahleel Woodbridge, } 178*^ 

Jonathan Smith, Lanesborough, ^ 

^ Tt:tY SetiS: \ S-'^'>ridge 1784 , 

Theodore Sedgwick, ^ 1785 

Thompson J. Skinneer, Williamstown, ^ i ^ 

Thompson J. Skinner, ? ttqa a fy 

Elijah Dwight, Great Barrington, S 
Elijah Dwight, ^ ^^ ^.j^og 

William Whiting, 5 

Elijah Dwight, 9 1^^ 1790-1-2 and 3 " 

Thompson J. Skmner, ^ 

Thompson J. Skinner, ? ^^^^_^ ^^^ ^ 

John Bacon, S 

Thomas Ives, Great Barrington, 7 1707 

William Williams, Dalton, S 

John Bacon, ^ 179S 

Thomas Ives, 
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William Williams, 

David Rosseter, Richmond, 

Thompson J. Skinner, 

Barnabas Bidwell, Stockbridge, 

John Bacon, } 

Baniabas Bidwell, > 

John Bacon, 7 

Timothy Childs, Pittsfield, S 

Timothy Childs, 

Azariah Eggleston, Lenox, 

Timothy Childs, 

William P. Walker, Lenox, 

William P. Walker, > 

William Towner, Williamstown, S 

William Towner, 

Lemuel Barstow, Great Barrifigton, 

Joseph Whiton, Lee, > 

Wolcott Hubbell, Lanesborough, > 

Timothy Childs, > 

William P. Walker, $ 

Caleb Hyde, Lenox, ^ 

John Whiting, Great Barrington, $ 

John Whiting, > 

Daniel Noble, Williamstown, 5 

-Caleb Hyde, > 

Daniel Noble, S 

Caleb Hyde, ^ 

Phinehas Allen, Pittsfield, J 

Phinehas Allen, > 

Lemuel Moffit, West Stockbridge, > 

Lemuel Moffit, ") 

Jonathan Allen, Pittsfield, 3 

Jonathan Allen, 1 

George Hull, Sandisfield, j 

George Hull, ") 

Rodman Hazard, Hancock, 3 

Rodman Hazard, 1 

Samuel Shears, Sheffield, 3 

Samuel Shears, 1 

Peter Briggs, Adams. 3 

Peter Briggs, 1 

Joseph B. Hill, West Stockbridge, 3 
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<3lmrles Mattoon, Lenox, 1 iqoq 

Robert F. Barnard, Sheffield, 3 ^^"^ 

Robert F. Kama id, 1 lofxi 

.Samuel M. McKay, Pittsfield, j ^^-^ 

Members of the Governor's CounciL 
About the time disturbances were commencing be- 
tween this country and Great Brltam, •Timothy Wood- 
bridge, of Stockbridge, is said to have been appointed 
a member of the Council by mandamus from the King. 
But he did not accept the appointment. 

From 1775 ^ntil 1780, Timothy Edwards, of Stock- 
bridge,' was a member of the Council, as it existed in 
virtue of the English charter ; a period in which the 
govemnient of the State was very much entrusted to 
Qiat body/ Since IToO, the following gentlemen have 
lieen honored with this appointment/ viz. 

^Daniel Dewey, of Williamstown, in 1809 and 12 

John C. Williams, of Pittsfield, 1817 and 18 

Daniel Noble, of Williamstown, 1821 anU 2 

WiUiam P. Walker, of Lenox, 1823 

Nathan WilUs, of Pittsfield, 1824-5 and 6 

Joshua Danfbrth, do. 1827 and 8 

George Hull, of Sandisfield, 1829 

Before the adoption of the present Constitution of 
•the United States, and while Representatives to Con- 
gress in Massachusetts were appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, Timothy Edwards, of Stockbridge, was appointed 
a Representative in 1779, but declined. Theodore 
Sedgwick, of the same town, was appointed in 1785 
and 6, and accepted. 

tr About 1788. or 9, Massacihusetts was districted, for 
the purpose of electing members to Congress by the 
freemen. Berkshire, with a part of the old County of 
Hampshire, was^made a. district. ^ Three towns are now 
attached to it from Hampshire County. The members 
from this .district have been as follows : 

p» Theodore Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, from 1789 to 1797 
Thompson J. Skinner, of Williamstown, 1797 Vim 
Theodore Sedgwick, Vm \^V 

J[0bn,BacoD^ of Stockbridge, \m \^5R^ 

^0* 
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Barnabas Bidwell, do. 1803 1806 

Simon Larned, of Pittsfieid, 1S06 1807 

Ezekiel Bacon, do. 1807 181^;^ 

Daniel Dewev, of Williamstown, 1813 1815' 

John W. Hulbert, of Pittsfieid, 1815 1817 

Henry Shaw, of Lanesborough, 1817 1821 

ftenry W. D wight, of Stockbridge, 1821 

Revolutionary War. — The inhabitants of Berk- 
shire, with very few exceptions, partook largely of the 
feelings which pervaded the country during the rise and 

-» progress of the war of the Revolution. Having been 
successfully engaged in subduing a forest and in layings 
a foundation for the happiness of themselves and fami- 
lies, they had acquired a high sense of their personal* 
rights and a fixed determiniation to defend them. They 
had become inured to privation and hardship, and were 
familiar with enterprize and adventure. The attempts 
' of the British Parliament to tax the Americans without 
their consent; the closing of the port of Boston; the 
subversion of the charter, and other oppressive meas- 
ures, therefore, produced strong sensations in their 
minds, and prompted them at once to concur with their 
brethren eastward in the earliest measures for securing 
a redress of grievances. Of this, the doings of the 

^ County Convention in 1774 (or Congress, as it was 
then. called) are sufficient proof. The minutes of this 
conventioqfare too interesting not to be inserted in this 
place. 

C ** Berkshire, July 6, A. D. 1774. 

At a Congress of the Deputies of the several Towns 
ioithin said County, [convened at Stockbridge,] on 
Wednesday, the sixth day of July, 1774, {viz!) from 

Sheffield-^no. Ashley, Esq., Capt. Nathaniel Aus- 
tin, Deac Silas Kellogg, Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, 
Capt. Wm. Day, Mr. Wm. Bacon, Doct Leml. Bar- 
nard. 4 

Great Barrington — Mark Hopkins, Esq., DoctWm. 
Whiting, Mr. Truman Wheeler. 

Egremont — Mr. Ephraim Fitch, Capt Timothy Kel- 
logg, Mr. Samuel Culver. 

St9ckhridge — ^Timothy Edwards, Esq. Jahleel Wood- 
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bridge, Esq., Saml. Brown, Jr. Esq., Mr^ Thomas Will- 
iams, Doct Erastus Sergeant. 

Lenox — Messrs. Caleb Hyde, Capt Edward Gray, 
Leml. Collins, Jno. Patterson, William Walker. 

West Stockbridge — Messrs. Elisha Hooper, Benja- 
min Lewis. 

Alford — Messre. Ebenezer Barritt, Deodate Inger-- 
soil, William Brunson. 

Richmond — Capt Elisha Brown, Lieut David Ros- 
seter„ Mr. Nathaniel Wilson. 

Pittsfield — Messrs. Jno. Brown, James Eason, Jno. 
Strong. 

Lanesborough — Messrs. Gideon Wheeler, Peter Cur- 
tiss, Francis Gittau. , 

Jerico [Hancock! — Capt Asa Douglass, 

Williamstown-^meBsrs, Robert Hawkins, Elisha B^ 
ker, Jacob Meach. 

E. Hoosuck [Adams]— Mr. Eliel Todd. 

Sandisfield — Messrs. Jacob Brown, David Doming. 

Partridgefield [Peru] — Mr. Nathan Fi»k, 

Hartwood [Washington] — Messrs. William Spen- 
cer, Moses Ashley. 

BecJcet — Messrs. Nathaniel Kingsley, Peter Porter, 
Jonathan Wadsworth. 

New Marlborough — Messrs. Elihu Wright, Jabez 
Ward, Noah Church, Zenas Wheeler, Ephm. Gittau. 

Tyringham — Messrs. Giles Jackson, Benjamin 
Warner, Ezekiel Herrick. 
r JOHN ASHLEY, Esq. in the Chair. 
THEODORE SEDGWICK, Clerk, tl 

The question is moved and put — Whether this Con- 
gress will advise the inhabitants of this County to non- 
consumption of British manufactures, under such lim- 
itations and exceptions, as to them shall appear proper 
— it passed in the affirmative. 

^ Moved and put-r-Whexher this Congress will choose 
a Committee to 'take into consideration the Acts of tlie 
Parliament of Great Britain, made for the purpose of 
raising and collecting a Revenue in. America, and report 
their sense of them — that said Committee consist of 
five persons ; and Mr. Thomas Williams, Mr. Peter 
Ourtiss, Mr. Jno. Brown, Mark Hopkins, Esq., and 
Mr. Theod§re Sedgwick, were chosen. 
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^ Moved and put — Whether a Committee be appointed 
to take hito consideration, and report the draught of an 
agreement, to be reconnnended to the Towns in this 
County, for the nonmLonsumpiion of British manufao? 
turesj said Conimittee to consist of iive persons. Pass- 
ed in the afiiriiiativa) and 

Timothy Edwards^ Esq., Doet. William Whitings. 
Doct Lemuel Barnardy Doct. Erastus Sergeant^ anc) 
D^c. James Eason^ were chosen. 
{^ Voted, That the Members of this Committee do re- 
commend to the inhabitants of the seveml Towns of this 
County to which they belong, to set apart Thursday, 
the i4th inst for a day of FASTING and PRAYER, 
to implore the Divine assistance that He would inter- 
pose, and in mercy avert those evils with which we are 
threatenedSl and the several members of this Commit- 
tee are enjoined to inform the several Ministers of the 
religious assembly to which they belong. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
t Jidy 7th-^Met according to adjournment 
rThe Committee appointed to take into consideration 
the Acts of the British Parliament, made for the pur^ 
pose of raising and collecting a revenue in America, and 
to report their sense of them, Reported, which was 
unanimously accepted. 3 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

Met according to adjournment 

The Committee appointed to take into consideration 
the League and Covenant, reported. Read, paragraph 
by paragraph, and accepted. 

f Put to vote. That the several members of this Com- 
;mittee be desired to recommend to the charity of the 
inhabitants of the several towns in this County, the dis- 
tressed circumstances of the poor of the towns of 
Charlestown and Boston, and that the same be renlit- 
ted to them in fat cattle in the falljby such ways and 
means as, shall hereafter be agreed upon. 

Yoted^ Thanks be given to the Chairman. 
^ Voted, That the Clerk be enjoined to transmit a copy 
of these Resolves to the Committee of Correspondence 
in Boston. 

WHEREAS the Parliament of Great Britain have, 
<of late^ undertaken to give and grant away our monej, 
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"Without our knowledge or consen^^i^ud in order to com- 
pel us to a servile submission to me above measures, 
have proceeded to block up the harbour of Boston ; 
also, have, or are about to vacate the Charter, and re- 
peal certain laws of this Province, heretofore enacted 
by the General Court, and confirmed to us by the King 
and his predecessors. Therefore, as a means to obtain 
a speedy redress of the above grievances, We do sol- 
* emnly and in good faith covenant and engage with 
each other : 

1st. That we will not import, purchase, or consume, 
or sufier any person for, by, or under us, to import, 
purchase, or consume, in any manner whatever, any 
goods, wares, or manufactures, which shall arrive in A- 
merica from Great Britain, from and after the first day 
of October next, or such other time as shall be agrqed 
upon by the American Congress ; nor any goods which 
shall be ordered from thence from and after this day, 
until our Charter and constitutional rights shall be re- 
stored ; or until it shall be determined by the major 
part of our brethren In this and the neighboring Colo- 
nies, that a non-importation or non-consumption agree- 
ment will not have a tendency to efiect the desired end, 
and until it shall be apparent that a non-importation or 
non-consumplion agreement will not be entered into by 
the majority of this and the neighboring Colonies, ex- 
cept such articles as the said General Congress of North 
America shall advise to import and cousume. 
/ 2dly. We do further covenant and agree, that we will'^ 
observe the most strict obedience to all constitutional / 
laws and autliority ; and will at all times exert our- I 
selves to the utmost for the discouragement of all licen- \ 
iiousness, and suppressing all disorderly mobs and riots. -^ 

3dly. We will exert ourselves as far as in us lies, in 
promoting peace, love, and unanimity among each oth- 
er ; and for that end, we engage to avoid all unnecessary 
lawsuits whatever. 

4thly. As a strict and proper adherence to the non- 
importation and non-consumption agreement will, if not 
seasonably provided against, involve us in many diffi- 
culties and inconveniences, we do promise and agree^ 
that we will take the most prudent care for the raising 
«f sheep, and for the manufacturing all »uch clttbes 9s 
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shall be most useful and necessary ; and, also, for the 
raising of flax, and the manufacturing of linen ; further, 
that we will by every prudent method endeavour to 
guard against all those inconveniences which might oth- 
erwise arise from the foregoing agreement. 

5thly. That if any person shall refuse to sign this, or 
a similar covenant, or, after having signed it, shall not 
adhere to the real intent and meaning thereof, he or 
they shall be treated by us with all the neglect they shall 
justly dei^erve, particularly by omitting all commercial 
dealings with them. 

Brhly. That iT this, or a similar covenant, shall after 
the first day of August next, be offered to any trader or 
shop-keeper in this County, anl he or they shall refuse 
to-sign the same for the space of 48 hours, that we will 
from Thenceforth purchase no article of British manufac- 
ture, or East India goods, from him or them, until such 
time as he or they shall sign this or a similar covenant'^ 

In subsequent years, repeated conventions were held, 
composed of the most intelligent, virtuous, and influen- 
tial men, elected by the acvcral towns, in which the cir-' 
cumstances of the Couufy and country were considered, 
and measures for promoting the general welfare devised 
and recommended. 

Nor did the patriotism of the people spend itself in 
conventions, in speeches and resolutions. The very 
year in which the first convention was held, two regi- 
ments of minute men were raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment ; one in the middle and northern part of the 
County, under Col. John Patterson, of Lenox, after- 
wards (ten. Patterson ; and the otlier in the southern 
part, under Col. John Fellows, of Shefiield, afterwards 
Gen. Fellows. These regiments march('d, immediately 
after the battle of Lexington, to the vicinity of Boston, 
where ihiiy were re-organized and enlurged. Th<i men 
enlisted into the service of their country, at first for 
eight months ; most of them enlisted afterwards for a 
longer period, and some daring the war. Lexington 
battle WAS fought on the 18th ui April, 1775 ; news of 
it arrived in Berkshire on the 20th, about noon, and the 
, next morning at sunrise the regiment of Col. Patterson 
were on their >^ay, completely equipped in arms, and 
genecsUly in uulform. This «)arche4 te Cambridge^ 
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flind consisted, after its re-organization, of ten compa- 
nies. Patterson was commissioned colonel of it, Jere- 
miah Cady, of A hnelol Equivalent (Dalton,) was ma- 
jor, and Charles Dibble, of Lenox, Nathan Waikins, 
of Partridgeneld (Peru,) 1 homas Williams, o( Stock- 
bridge, David Noble, of Pittslield, and Samuel Sloane, 
of WiUiamsTown, were captains. The oiher principal 
officers were taken from other parts of Massachusetts, 
with the excerption of Capt. John McKinstry, who be- 
longed to Iiill^da1e, New York. Aiimated with the 
same zeal, the regiment from the south part of the 
County proceeded to Roxbury. Fellows was formally 
constituted colonel of it, William Kmg, of Great Har- 
rington, William Bacon, of Sheffield, Ebenezer Smith, 
of New Marlborough, a Mr. Soi^le, of Sandisfield, Will- 
iam Goodrich, of Stockbridge, and Noah Allen, of Tyr- 
ingham, were captains; Samuel Brewer, of the last men- 
tioned town, was adjutant. A few weeks after, Peter 
Ingersoll, of Great Barrington, raised a company, 
which joined the same regiment. 

Beside those pertaining to these regiments, many 
others entered into the service of their country, at the 
commencement of hostilities, or on r^ubsequent occa- 
sions, by voluntary enlistment, or at the call of govern- 
ment, for shorter or longer periods, on some particular 
emergency, or as the state of the country more generally 
demanded. The Stockbridge Indians, equally devoted 
with the whites about them, furnished a company, com- 
manded by Capt. Abraham Nimham, one of their own 
tribe. In the course of 1776, Samuel Brewer, who hftd 
been adjutant in Col. Fellows' regiment, was made a 
colonel, and proceeded at the head of a regiment from 
Berkshire to Ticonderoga. In December of the same 
year, Col.' John Brown, of Pittsfield, conducted a 
regiment of draifted militia to Mount Independence. 
In 1777, large bodies of militia were despatched 
to assist Gen. Stark and Gen. Gates in opposing the 
troops of Burgoyne. In consequence of an order of 
the General Court, passed Dec. 2, 1780, 222 men were 
raised in the several towns for the Continental service, 
to serve three years, or during the war, 23 in Sheffield, 
7 in Egremont, 1 1 in Great Barrington^ 3 inr Alford, 12 
in Stockbridge, 7 in West Stockbridge, 10 in Tyrm^ 
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!ham, 12 in New Marlborough, 12 in Sandisfield, 5 in 
Becket, 3 in Loudon (part of Otis,) 13 in Richmond, 
10 in Lenox, 15 iu Pittsfield, 3 in Ashuelot Equivalent, 
4 in Washington, 7 in Lee, 15 in Lanesborough, 2 in 
New Ashford, 13 in Williamstown, 7 in Hancock, 6 in 
Partridgelield, 8 in Windsor, and 15 in Adams. Many 
parties also were formed, which made sudden irruptions 
into the adjoining parts of New York, for the purpose 
of quelling the efforts or taking the persons of those (ex- 
isting there in considerable numbers) who were inimical 
to the American cause. 

No class of men espoused the cause of America 
more heartily than the clergy, who plead for it in pub- 
lic and private. The Rev. Mr. Avery, of Windsor, 
sought a dismission from his church, that he might go 
into the army as a chaplain. Several others left their 
congregations, for limited periods, that they might serve 
their country in this capacity. The late Mr. Allen, min- 
ister of Pittsfield, is said to have used his musket very 
dexterously in the battle of Bennington. 

A strong enthusiasm indeed pervaded all classes of 
society. Females felt the subject deeply, and despised 
the man who was in the vigor of life and the enjoyment 
of health, and yet unwilling to bear arms in defence of 
his country's rights. They not only gave up their hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, and sons, to serve in the army, 
but oftentimes went into the field, in their absence, and 
labored with those who were too aged, or too yonng, or 
too infirm to go abroad, that they might provide food 
for their families. The pious, in secret, and in little cir- 
cles of three, five, and ten, sent up their cry to the God 
of armies, that he would have mercy upon them and 
theirs, and save their country. 

""* To describe all the marches and services, privations 
and hardbhips of the soldiers, were the materials at hand 
for doing it correctly, would be impracticable in this 
work. A few facts, briefly stated, must sufiliee. 

The regiment of Col. Patterson, after their organiza- 
tion at Cambridge, were employed in the erection of 
Fort No. 3, within the limits of Charlestown, the first 
Erected on the lines about Boston. They manned and 
defended this, by the express command of Gen. W^rd, 
en the memorable 17th of June, 1775, the day of the 
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Wttle of Bunker Hill, for the purpose of preventing the 
British from coming upon the rear of the Americans ac- 
tually engaged in the conflict. The regiment of Col. 
Fellows were employed in such services as circumsian- 

* ces demanded, about Roxbury. 

After the battle, the regiments remained generally 
about Boston until the British evacuated that place, in 
March, 1776, though some were detached in the course 

. of the summer for the expedition under Colonel, after- 
wards Gen. Arnold, up Kennebec river, and across the 
vast wilderness between the settlemoits in Maine and 
Canada, to Quebec These endured the most dread- 
ful sufferings from fatigue and himger, in passing moun- 
tains and morasses, in that daring and perilous enter- 
prize. 

When the evacuation took place, the troops were or- 
dered to New York ; and thence the regiment of CoL 
Patterson was ordered to Canada, to assist the forces 
which had gone on to join Arnold at Quebec. Though 
they heard on their way, at Lake Champlain, of the ill 
success of the Americans at that city, they proceeded as 
far as Montreal, where some of the men were dispatch- 
ed to the Cedars, and engaged in the disastrous battle 
fought at that place. In retreating from Canada, they 
spent a little time at Crown Point, then went to Ticon- 
deroga, then crossed the bay and fortified Mount Inde- 
pendence in Orwell ; where they remained until Nov- 
ember ; when they were marched to Albany, took ship- 
ping, and sailed to Esopus. From this place they trav- 
elled through the Minisink country, through Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, and joined the army under Gen. Wash- 
ington at Newtown, Pennsylvania, just soon enough tf» 
cross the Delaware with him, and to take a part in the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. From Princeton 
they retired into winter quarters at Morristown. In 
1777, this regiment was concerned in the capture of 
Burgoyne. 

The regiment suffered exceedingly in the tour to Can- 
ada. When they left New York, they were more than 
600 strong ; but when they- jirrived at Newtown, they 
had only 220 men, some having been killed, some hav- 
ing died with the small pox, some having been left as 
hostages in Canada, and others having been left 8ick on 

11 
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the way. The brave Capt Williams, who had bectt 
advanced to a lieutenant-colonel, fell sick at Skenesbo- 
rough, (now Whitehall) and died July 10, 1776. 

In the course of this year. Col. Fellows was made 
a Brigadier-General of militia, (as Col. Patterson wa» 
in the Continental service) and had the command of a 
brigade in the military operations about New York. 
Col. Mark Hopkins, of Great Barrington, who was bri- 
gade-major under him, fell sick and died at White 
Plains, Oct. 26* His Roxbury regiment took a pjart in 
tile battle fought at this place two days after. Here the 
company of Stockbridge Indians had four men slain, 
and several died of sickness. 

. The Berkshire militia rendered important aid to 
Gen. Stark at Bennington battle, on the i6th of August, 
1777. 

Soon after this battle, Gen. Lincoln, who had remain- 
ed at Manchester to assemble recruits ai»d forward them 
to the army, dispatched Col. Brown, of Pittsfield, with 
a body of men, many of whom belonged to this County, 
'' to surprize the British posts at Ticonderoga and Mt. 
Independence. This officer without any difficulty made 
himself master of the British outworks ; took several 
gun-boats, an armed sloop, 200 batteaux, near 300 pris- 
oners, arms, ammunition, &c., and retook an American 
standard and 100 prisonei*s. Then finding himself un- 
able to retake the forts, he returned with his booty to 
Gen. Lincoln. This successful effi>rt was made on the 
14th of September." This excellent man fell in an 
ambuscade of French and Indians, at Stone Arabia, in 
Palatine, New York, with a large part of his men, 
(tsome of whom also were^from Berkshire) whom he 
was conducting to the relief of Gen. Schuyler, Oct 19, 
1780, some account of which will be given in the history 
of Pittsfield. 

These facts are ample testimony that the people of 
this County bore an honorable part in achieving the in- 
dependence of their country. The declaration of a 
County Convention, held in Berkshire, Aug. 26, 1778, 
in a memorial to the Legislatnre, (and there were more 
reasons for making it when the war was over,) is worthy 
to be inserted in this place. "Your memorialists hav« 
from the time of the Stamp Act to the present 4ay,'' saiy 
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tliey, " manifested a constant and uniform abhorrence 
and detestation (not only in sentiment but overt actions) 
of all the unconstitutional measures taken by the British 
Parliament to tax, depauperate, and subjugate these 
now united and independent States of America." 

*' Tliat they can vie with any county in thi^< State, not 
only in voluntarily appearing in arms upon the least no- 
tice, when their brethren in distress needed their assist- 
ance, as at the massacre at Lexington, the fight of Bun- 
ker Hill, &C. &c., but also in filling up their quotas of 
men from time to time demanded, either by this State, 
or by the commanding officer in these parts ; although 
our situation has been such as might have justified the 
General Court had they called upon us for no such sup- 
plies : over and above which, our zeal in the common 
cause has carried us beyond our abilities, in the fre- 
quent excursions against the common enemy, as in the 
battle of Bennington, in assisting Col. Brown in the 
capture of so many hujidicds at the carrying place 'at 
Ticonderoga, intjhe quelling the tories at divers times 
in a neighboring State, which otherwise might have suf- 
fered ama-zingly;Jand in instances of the like nature too 
many, to enumerate." 

After the lapse of almost half a century, a very con- 
siderable number of the officers and soldiers of the Rev- 
ohition live among us, and are venerated for their ser- 
vices. Notwithstanding all the inroads which death 
has made upon them, as many as forty or fifty, being 
reduced in their circumstances, are still on the pension 
list, receiving in consideration of their labors, the boun- 
ty of government, 
I? Few advocated the cause of Great Britain at the be- 
ginning, and fewer still left the County and removed in- 
to the territories of the King. The amount of confisca- 
ted property was small, and much of that consisted of 
wild lands owned by persons at a distance.*^ 

It must be admitted, however, that some individuals 
^ere attached to the King; a very small number uni- 
ted themselves to the forces of Burgoyne y>hen he was 
coming down from Canada Among these was a man 
of the name oi Richard Jackson, belonging to Iiai cock, 
who was taken at the battle of Bennington, onH whose 
imprisonment, condemnation and pardon, with the qoq- 
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nected circumstances, have given rise to the popular 
story of the Twins, or of Stedman. See the real facts, 
as stated in President Dwigln's Travels, vol. iii. pp. 
226, 7, 8. 

Shays Insurrection, — In 1783, a definitive treaty 
of peace was signed between the United States and 
Great Britain, and our glorious independence confirmed. 
But the bli^ssing was acquired at an immense expense 
both of treasure and blood ; an expense which was by 
no means disregarded at the moment. The expense 
of blood filled the land with mourning, though it made 
the people the more sensible of their wrongs, and the 
more determined to redress them. The keenness of 
these sensations, from the nature of the human mind, 
gradually diminished. But the expense of treasure 
was much more fully realized when the war was over ; 
when the enemy being withdrawn, they had leisure 
calmly and thoroughly to survey their situation. This 
was particularly the fact in Massachusetts. Having 
been in actual service abroad, or preparing for it at 
home, during the long-continued contest, the people had 
neglected their private concerns ; their buildings and 
farms had gone to decay, their business was deranged, 
and large debts, contracted by many for the support of 
their families, were continually increasing by interest. 
The towns were embarrassc^d by advances made to com- 
ply with repeated requisitions for men, and supplies to 
support them, done upon their own particular credit 
The private consolidated debt of the State was £1,300,- 
000, besides £250,000, due to the officers of their line 
of the army, while their proportion of the federal debt 
was not less than £1,500,000. How these individual, 
town, state, and national debts could be paid, and in the 
mean time their own families supported and the neces- 
sary institutions of society maintained, was a question 
difficult to be answered. It filled the timid with trem- 
bling, and those whose minds were of the firmest struc- 
ture, with deep solicitude. The paper currency which 
had been in. circulation was rapidly depreciating, and 
little specie was in existence ; the markets for produce 
were closed or lessened ; the means for resuming for- 
eign trade, and even the fisheries, and prosecuting thenft 
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extensively, now so long suspended, were, to a great 
degree, wanting. 

In these distressing and embarrassing circumstances 
were concealed the remote causes of the insurrection, 
commonly called the Shays Insurrection, from Daniel 
Shays, its principal leader, the most unhappy and the 
most disgraceful transaction which ever occurred in 
Massachusetts, sundering the ties of brothers, neigh- 
bors and citizens, threatening not only the whole State 
with anarchy, but endangering the peace of the States 
lying on our borders. The proximate causes, though 
almost every thing was made a subject of complaint, 
were the efforts of creditors to collect their debts, and of 
the State to collect taxes. 

In Minot's History of the insurrections in Massachur 
setts, in 1786, the reader will find a detailed and inter- 
esting account of these wretched proceedings. A brief 
and hasty sketch of them is all that will now be attempt- 
ed, and this must respect more especially that part of 
them which transpired in Berkshire ; much of which 
will be drawn from the work just mentioned, and when 
most convenient, will be given in the language of that 
respectable writer. 
f Two circumstances probably contributed to draw a 
portion of the people of this County into the insurrec- 
tions. One was, that when the revolutionary war be- 
gan, the people were laboring under the hardships of 
new settlers. The calamities, growing out of the war, 
therefore, were the more deeply felt. The other cir^ 
cumstance was, that the inhabitants of this County were 
the "first to put a stop to courts" at the beginning- of 
the Revolution, and were very backward afterwards in 
consenting to have them resume their functions."! No 
Probate Courts were held here from 1774 until 1778, 
and even deeds were not recorded from 1776 until the 
last year just mentioned. In the course of this year, 
the several towns were consulted, whether they would 
open and support the Courts of Common Pleas and of 
Quarter Sessions, until a new Constitution should be 
framed, Bnd adopted by the people, and the point was 
decided in the negative by large majorities ; as appears 
from the minutes of the County Convention which sat 
0n the 26th of August. This convention drew up a pen 
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tition to the General Court to call a convention of dele- 
gates from all the towns and places liable to taxation, to 
form a bill of riglits and a constitution of government. 
In 1779, it is understood, that the County assented by 
a small majority of their delegates in convnetion, after 
debating more than two days, that the courts might be 
opened, though no judicial proceedings were actually 
had until after the adoption of the constitution in 1780. 
This suspension of the courts, however det^irable the 
constitution was, besides occasioning a vast accumula- 
tion of causes for future adjudication, was unfriendly in 
its influence to order and good government 

After the constitution was adopted, courts were held 
according to the provisions which it contained, and jus- 
tice again be^ran to take its direct course. But in 1782 
an act was passed, usually denominated the Tender Actj 
providing that executions issued for private demands 
might be satisfied by neat cattle and other articles par- 
ticularly enumerated, at an appraisement of impaitial 
men under oath, which caused a multitude of lawsuits 
to be postponed, until the year's existence of the lavf 
expired. This law furnishttl the first signal for hostili- 
ties between creditors and debtors, between the rich 
and the poor, the few and the many. The increase of 
civil actions gave employment to the practitioners at the 
bar, and induced an unusual number to enter into the 
profession. These became odious to debtors as the 
legal instruments of their distresses, aj>d w(5re held up 
at length as the proper objects of proscription by the 
disaifected generally. From the bar, ill will was ex- 
tended to the courts and to the Senate, to the laws of 
the State and the provisions of the Constitution. No 
mild measures were sufficient to satisfy the discontent- 
ed. An evil spirit continued and spread, until the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1786, when events rapidly hastened 
the crisis which took place the succeeding winter. 

During the revolutionary war, county conventions had 
been held for the purpose of devising measures for pro- 
moting the public welfare, and were instrumental of 
much gjod. They were now held to consider grievan- 
ees, and became, in some instances, the instruments of 
uiispeakable mischief. On the 22d of August, a con- 
vention sat at Hatfield, composed of delegates from j5f- 
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ty towns in the county of Hampshire, which drew up a 
catalogue of grievances, and sent them into the counties 
of Worcester and Berkshire. The effect of this was 
soon visible, though the precise effect that followed may 
not have been intended by the convention. On the last 
Tuesday in this month, a large liiinbtr of insurgents, 
supposed to be near 1500, assembled mider aims at 
at Northampton ; took possession of the Court House, 
and effectually prevented the sitting of the Courts of 
Common Pleas and General Sessions of the Peace 
there at that time, as prescribed by law. 

Upon this violence, a proclamation was issued by the 
Governor, calling \n strong and spirited language, upon 
all the officers and citizens of the State, to suppress suck 
treasonable proceed aigs. 

Notwithstanding tliis, more than 300 insurgents ap- 
peared the next week at the Court House in Worcester, 
where the Courts of Common Pleas ai.d (ieneral Ses- 
sions of the Peace were to be holden, and by a line of 
bayonets prevented the judges from entering the door. 
Though the judges went to a neighboring house, open- 
ed court and adjourned until morning, the violence of 
the mob soon obliged the Court of Common Pleas to 
adjourn without day, and the Court of Sessions to ad- 
journ until the 2l8t of No\ ember. 

On the last week in August, a county convention was 
held at Lenox, vhich took a much more justifiable 
course than the convention in Hampshire. Though a 
a rage ftjr reformation was conspicuous in it, yet 
they passed many judicious resolutions, and among 
others, that they would use their influence to sup' ort 
the courts in the'exercise of" their legal powers, and en- 
deavor to quiet the agitated spirits of the people. The 
insurgents, however, assembled in force to the number 
of eight hundred at Great Barrington soon after, and 
not only prevented the sitting of the courts, which were 
so obnoxious to them, but broke open the gaol and lib- 
erated the prisoners. They also compelled three of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas to sign an obli- 
gation, that they would not act under their commissions 
until grievances were redressed. It ought, howe\ er, in 
justice to the insurgents, to be mentioned, that the Hon. 
Elijah D wight, then too a member of the Senate, upon 
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a proper resistance, was not' compelled to subscribe the 
obligation. 

Hitherto the insurgents had directed their efforts a- 
gainst the inferior courts, but they were now determined 
to prevent the sitting of the Supreme Judicial Court, that 
they might not be indicted for obstructing the adminis- 
tration of justice. This court was about to sit at Springs 
field ; and the Governor ordered Maj. Gen. Wm. Shep- 
ard to pre-occupy the Court House with six hundred 
men ; which was accordingly done. But on the day of 
the court's sitting. Shays appeared with a body of men 
equally numerous, greatly incensed that the Court 
House was taken possession of by the government 
The insurgents sent a request to the judges that none, 
of the late rioters should be indicted, who returned a 
firm reply, purporting that they should execute the laws 
of the country agreeably to their oaths. But such was 
the confusion attending the presence of so many armed 
men, who were continually increasing, and the panel 
of jurors not being filled, that the court adjourned on 
the third day, after resolving that it was inexpedient to 
proceed to the county of Berkshire. 

When the time arrived for holding this court in Great 
Barrington, the malcontents, pretending that the reso- 
lution of the court was merely intended to deceive them, 
assembled there in considerable numbers, became ex- 
ti'emely riotous, and obliged several persons, who were 
obnoxious to them, to fly. One gentleman, who sus- 
tained a very honorable office, was pursued by armed 
men in various directions, houses were searched, and in 
some instances, citizens fired iipon. 

Some time after this, and while the House of Repre- 
sentatives (for the Legislature had been convened) was 
debating respecting the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus^ some of the insurgents, alarmed by the circum- 
stance, sent a circular letter to the Selectmen of many 
towns in the county of Hampshire, requiring them im- 
mediately to assemble their inhabitants, to see that they 
were furnished with arms and ammunition according to 
law. They also ordered the militia, in some instances, 
to be furnished with sixty rounds of powder, and to 
flrtand ready to march at a moment's warning. 
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On the 21st of November, when the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions were to meet accordhigto adjournment at 
Worcester, the seat of justice was filled with armed 
men ; the justices were obliged to open at a tavern, and 
all the exertions of the shei iff were insufficient to pro- 
cure them entrance into the Court House. 

Immediately on receiving news of this procedure, the 
Governor issued his orders as commander-in-chief, call- 
ed upon the Major-Generals of the.mihlia, immediately 
to see that their seveml divisions were completely or- 
ganized and equipped, and ready to take the field at the 
shortest notice. 

In the early part of December, some hundreds of 
the insurgents collected at Worcester ; and on the 26th 
of the month. Shays assembled 300 malcontents at 
Springfield, took possession of the Court House, and 
prevented the court, which was to sit then at that place, 
from proceeding to business. 

On the first of January, the Governor and Council, 
in view of this transaction, determined to raise a body 
of men from different counties, to suppress the insurrec- 
tions which were now taking place with alarming fre- 
quency ; 700 from the county of Suffolk, 500 from Es- 
sex, 800 from Middlesex, 1200 from Hampshire, and 
1200 from Worcester ; the whole amounting to 4,400 
rank and file. Two companies of artillery were order- 
ed to be detached from Suffolk, and a like number from 
• Middlesex. The troops of the three first named coun- 
ties were ordered to rendezvous in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, on the 19th of January ; those from Hampshire at 
Springfield, on the 18th ; those from Worcester were to 
join the troops from the eastern counties at the (own of 
Worcester, and the whole were to be raised for thirty 
days, unless sooner discharged. 

On the 19th of January, 1787, his Excellency direct- 
ed Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, of Hingham, (whose 
military reputation and mildness of temper admirably 
fitted him for the delicate and important trust,) to takt 
command of this respectable force. In his instructions, 
the Governor informed him, that the great objects to be 
effected were, to protect the Judicial Courts, particular- 
ly those which were about to be holden in the county of 
Worcester, should the justices of those courts request 
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his aid ; to assist the civil magistrates in executing the 
law,; and in repelUng or apprehending all and every 
sucii pm'son and pcjrsons as should in a hostile manner 
attempt and enterprize the destruction, detriment, or an- 
noyance of the Cominimwealth ; and also to aid them 
in apprehending tlie disturbers of rhe public peace, as 
well as all such persons, as miglit be named in the state 
warrants, that had been or migLt be committed to any 
civil officer or officers, or to any other person to exe- 
cute. 

In rase he should judge it necessary, the Governor 
authorized him to call upon the Major-Generals for fur- 
ther aid elfectual aid ; and while he conlided much to 
his discretion, suggested that it might be necessary to 
march a respectable force into the western counties. 

The raising and movement of tliese troops produced 
strojig sensations among the malcontents, and prompted 
them to various eXjiedients and efforts, in hope of secur- 
ing thems/ilves from punishment, and of distressing and 
weakening the friends of government* 

Beibre tlie troops under Gen. Lincoln marched from 
Roxbury. Gen. Shepard had been ordered to take pos- 
session of the post at Springfield. He soon collected 
900 men, and afterwards 200 more, the continental ar- 
senal furnishing them wi.h a snfiicient number of field 
pieces, and such equipments as were wanted. It be- 
came an object with the insurgents to gain this post, if 
possible, before the arrival of Liricoln's army. Their 
movements, therefore, were towards West Bpringneld 
on the one side, where about 400 men were collecied un- 
der the command of Luke Day ; and towards the Bos- 
ton road on the other, where 1 100 more were headed 
by Shays himself. Besides these, a party of about 400 
from <he county of Berkshire, under the command of 
Eli Parsons, were stationed in the north parish of 
Springfield. 

Shays oroposed to attack the post on the 25ih of Jan- 
uary, and wrote to Day on the 24th to co-operate witli 
him. In a letter which was intercepted, by Gen. Shep- 
ard, Day replied that he could not assist him on the 
^5th, but would the day after. On the 25th, however, 
Shays, confident of his aid, about 4 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, approached the arsenal, where the militia weroi 
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posted, with his troops in open column. Gen. Shepard 
sent sevefal times, to know the intention of the enemy, 
and to warn them of their danger ; and received for an- 
swer, in substance, that they would have the barracks ; 
amd they immediately marched on\vards to within 250 
yards of the arscma!. Another message was sent, in- 
forming them that the militia were posted there b} crder 
of the Governor and of Congress, and (hat if they ap- 
proached a"y nearer they would be fired upon. One 
of their leaders replied, that is al) we want ; and they 
immediately advanced one hundred yards. Gen. Shep- 
ard was now compelled to fire ; but, in hope of intimi- 
.dating them, ordered the two first shot to be directed 
over their heads, which instead of retarding, quickened 
their approach ; and the artillery was at last pointed at 
the centre- of their column, which produced its effect ; 
a cry of murder was raised in the rear of the insurgents \ 
their whole body was thrown into the greatest confu- 
sion, and in spite of all the efforts of Shays to form 
them, the troops retreated precinitately about ten miles 
to Ludlow, leaving three of their men dead on the iield, 
and one wounded. Had Gen. Shepard been dispos d 
to pursue, he might easily have cut many of them in 
pieces. But the obie^t was, not to destroy them, but to 
bring them to consideration and amendment. 

Notwithstanding this retreat, there was serious ap- 
prehensions of another attack from the insurgents ; for 
Day was now on the west side of Connecticut river with 
his men, and Parsons at Chickabee, whither the party 
of Shays repaired, (after losing 200 men by desertion) 
on the 26th. This ajiprehension wavj allayed the next 
day, at noon, by the arrival of Lincoln's army. 

Gen. Lincoln had reached Worcester on the 22d ; 
had protected the courts there, and learning the situa- 
tion of Gen. Shepard, had started for Springiieid on the 
25rh, having dispatched orders to Gen. B;-ooks to pro- 
ceed to the same place as speedily as possible, with the 
Middlesex militia. 

Although the march from Worcester was very fa- 
tiguing, the weather being uncommonly severe, the ar- 
my were ordered under arms at half past three o'clock 
the same day on which they arrived 5 most of them were 
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marched across the river to attack Bay, while Gen; 
Shepard, with the Hampshire troops, moved up the riv- 
er to prevem Shays from joining him. The party uii 
der Day speedily fted, with scarcely a show of opposi- 
tion, and made the best of their way to Northampton. 
In like manner the party under Shays fled the next day, 
as the army approached them, retreating through South 
Hadley to Amherst 

On his arrival at Amherst, Gen. Lincoln, finding that 
Shays had passed through the place with most of his 
men towards Pcllrdm, too long to be overtaken, gave up 
the pursuit, and directed his march to Hadley, the^ear- 
est place where he could find a cover for his troops. 

The next morning, information being received that a 
small number of Gen. Shepard's men had been taken 
at Southampton, and that some of the enemy were still 
there, a party was sent after them, who overtook this 
body of insurgents at Middlefield, at midnight, captur- 
ed o9 prisoners and nine sleigh loads of provisions, and 
returned to the army the day following. 

The whole force of the insurgents having taken post 
on two high hills in Pelham, called east and west hills, 
which were rendered difficult of access by reason of the 
depth of snow around them, Gen. Lincoln, on the 30th 
of January, directed a letter to Capt Shays and the offi- 
cers commanding the men in arms against the govern- 
ment, calling upon them to disband their deluded fol- 
lowers, threatening them with apprehension in case of 
refusal, &c., which led on to an unsatisfactory corres- 
pondence. 

The time for an adjourned session of the Legislature 
soon arrived, and on the 3d of February, a sufficient 
number of representatives were collected for the trans- 
action of business. On this day, the Governor laid be- 
fore the assembly a full view of the state of things in 
the Commonwealth ; and the day after, a declaration of. 
rebellion was unanimously passed in the Senate, and 
concurred in by the lower House. 

A petition, dated the 30di of January, and purporting 
to be from the officers of the counties of Worcester, 
Hampshire, Middlesex, and Berkshire, at arms, in 
Pelham, was sent to the General Court, acknowledging 
their error in taking up arms, and promising to lay 
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them down and return to their homes, on condition that 
«i pardon should be granted to the insurgents for their 
past offences. 

They did not wait, however, the resuh of 'this peti* 
tion ; but on the 3d of February moved their forces 
from Pelham to PetershanK Gen. Lincoli', informed 
of this, marched for Petersham on the evening of the 
same day, and by a rapid movement of 30 miles, (in 
which much was suffered the latter part of the way fron^ 
a violent snow storm) came upon them by surprise on 
the 4th, and put them to flight. One hundred and fifty 
were taken prisoners, many retired to their homes, and 
the rest, including all the principal officers, fled into the 
states of New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. 

The rebels being thus dispersed, Gen. Lincoln, aftef 
dismissing three companies of artillery, and ordering 
two regiments to Worcester, directed his attention tow- 
ards Northfield, in the neighborhood of which, many of 
the fugitives had taken shelter. But an express arriv- 
ed with a letter from Maj. Gen. John Patterson, the 
•ommander of the niilitia in Berkshire, which led him to 
take a different course. 

Some time previous, while the army were marching 
from the vicinity of Boston, the disaffected in this 
County, Vho had not proceeded to Hampshire, under- 
took to support their cause, by appearing under a rmzi in 
their own neighborhood, while the friends of good order 
adopted measures to oppose them. Should they be 
driven from the counties eastward, it was apprehended 
they would collect in some of the fastnesses on the 
Green Mountain range, on the borders between Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire, draw their subsistence from towns 
in the vicinity, well affected to government, and take, 
perhaps, some of the more important characters as host- 
ages. To secure themselves, and promote the public 
welfare, therefore, a voluntary association was formed, 
amounting to about 500 men, comprising the most re- 
spectable citizens. One company of these volunteers, 
containing 40 or 50, was formed in Sheffield, under 
Capt Joseph Goodrich. But so great was the agita- 
tion in that town, (and many other lowns were in com- 
motion,) and such was the danger of their being attack- 
ed by their fellow-citizens, that they did not march f 
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Stockbridge, the place of rendezvous, until a company 
went down from Great Barrington and joined them. 
To show their spirit and determination at this juncture, 
150 or 200 insurgents assembled at West Stockbridge 
village. It was deemed indispensable to disperse them 
fore their numbers should be increased. The compa- 
iiies at Stockbridge we're formed into three divisions, 
. and ordered to march to that place in the directions 
^which the roads naturally pointed out. The central di- 
vision took the common road to the village, over the 
mountain. Another, under Capt Goodrich, took a 
more southern route, and the third, under Major Row- 
ley, of Richmond, a more northern. On the approach 
of an advanced party from the central division, consist- 
ing only of thirty-seven infantry, and seven gentlemen 
on horseback, they were fired upon by the sentries, and 
the insurgents were at once formed in good order, and 
were commanded to fire. But their situation so affect- 
ed them, that they apparently staggered. Advantage of 
this panic was taken by the late Judge Sedgwick, whom 
they well knew, who rode to tlieir front and directed 
them to lay down their arms ; which many of them did, 
while others fled ; though a firing took place between 
scattering parties on both sides, and two of the insur- 
gents were wounded. The southern and northern divis- 
ions, having farther to march, did not arrive at this 
place in season, but had an opportunity to take many 
of the insurgents prisoners as they fled. On the return 
of the divisions to Stockbridge, it was found that eigh- 
ty-four, among whom was their leader, had been taken. 
These were kept under guard, while the troops traversed 
the County. ' 

The express related this aflair to Gen. Lincoln. He 
also stated that the insurgents afterwards collected at 
Adams, but upon the approach of Gen. Patterson, sepa- 
rated, intending to collect again at Williamstown ; that 
here also upon his appearing, they were again scatter- 
ed ; that there seemed, notwithstanding, such a dispo- 
sition in them to embody, in order to prevent the sitting 
of the courts, and that such numbers were actually on 
their way to Washington, under a Major Wiley, that 
Gen. Patterson thought his situation unsafe, and ear^ 
nestly requested assistance from the army. On receiv- 
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ing this communication, in connection with Gen. Pat- 
terson's letter, Gen. Lincoln sent back the following 
reply : 

" Petersham, Feb. 6, 1787. 

Dear Sir — I have been honored with the receipt of 
yours' of yesterday's date. Shays Saturday afternoon 
left Pelham in the evening. I received information of 
his movement, put the troops in motion, and arrived ^ 
here Sunday morning, 9 o'clock. Upon our approach, 
he left this place in a very precipitate manner. One 
hundred and fifty fell into our hands. He moved 
through Athol northerly ; the last information I had of 
him was near Chesterfield, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, with about 100 men. The rest were dispersed, 
and many returned to their own homes. This gives 
mo an opportunity to rcmovc as fast as possible towards 
you. I shall commence my march for Hadley to-mor- 
row morning. No time will be lost in throwing a very 
sufficient force into your County, I shall have the 
pleasure to come with the troops, The General Court 
have conducted with great spirit and dignity ; they have 
fully approved the measures taken — they will provide 
for the expense of it They have declared a rebellion 
to exist, and have ordered the Governor to keep up a 
force until the rebellion is fully crushed. 

Take some strong post, if you consider yourself in 
danger, until I can relieve you. Should you think it ad- 
visable to attack the iiisui gents prior thereto, warn them 
of llieir danger ; and that the General Court has declar- 
ed a rebellion to exist, and that if they do not surrender, 
they will be considered as open enemies, and treated a$ 
such. I am, 8^c, 

B. LINCOLN. 

Gen. Patterson.'^ 

» 

According to his promise, Gen. Lincoln marched im? 
mediately for this County, passing through Amherst, 
Hadley, Chesterfield, Worthington, and Partridgefield, 
to Pittsfield ; while another division of the army, under 
Gen. Shepard, inarched by a different route to the 
same place. But before their arrival, a body of insurf 
gents, amounting to about 250 men, who had collected 
|j9 jLee, in order tp stop the courts, agreed to disperse, 
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in case the commander of a body of militia, consisting 
of about 300, collected to oppose them, would use his 
influence, should they be pursued by government, to 
have them tried within their own county ; and so the 
matter was adjusted. From Pittsfield, Gen. Lincoln 
detached a party under the Adjutant-General to Datton, 
after Wiley ; and another under Capt Francis to Will- 
iam.^town, on a similar undertaking. Both returned the 
next day ; the lirst with six prisoners; one of whom 
was Wiley^s son, Wiley himself having made his es- 
cape ; and the other with fourteen. 

From these events, we are not to infer that the spirits 
of the insurgents were altogether broken. The subjoin- 
ed letter of Eli Parsons, (probably intended for the 
disaffected in Hampshire) as well as some other events 
"which followed, show the contrary. 

" J^erkshire, Feb. 15, 1787. 
Friends and Fellow Sufferers — Will you now tamely 
jiuffer your arm-3 to be taken from you, your estates to 
be confiscated, and even swear to support a constitution 
and form of government, and likewise a code of laws, 
which common sense and your consciences declare to 
be iniquitous and cruel T And can you bear to see and 
hear of the yeomanry of this Commonwealth being 
parched, and cut to pieces by the cruel and merciless 
tools of tyrannical power, and not resent it even unto 
relentless bloodshed ? Would to God, I had the tongue 
of a ready writer, that Imight impress on your minds 
the idea of the obligation that you, as citizens of a re- 

fmblican government, are under to support those una- 
ienable rights and privileges that the God of nature 
hath entitled you to. Let me now persuade you by all 
the sacred ties of friendship. Which natural affection in- 
spires the human heart with, immediately to turn out 
and assert your rights. 

The first step that 1 would recommend, is to destroy 
Shepard's army, then proceed to tlie County of Berkr 
shire, as we are now collecting at New Lebanon, in York 
State, and Pownal, in Vermont State, with a determina- 
tion to carry our point, if fire, blood, and carnage will 
effect it Therefore, we beg that every friend will im- 
mediately proceed t^ the County of Berkshire, and 
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help US to Burgoyne Lincoln and his army. . I beg this 
may immediately circulate through your county. 

I am, gentlemen, in behalf of myself and otlier offi-? 
cers, your humble servant, 

ELI PARSONS.'* 

The volunteer companies in Berkshire, on Gen. Lin- 
coln's arrival, returned to their homes. The time for 
which the militia was detached, expired on the 21st of 
February, and the troops under the new enlistiment, 
which hud been ordered, did not arrive at once in con- 
siderable numbers. In one instance, the General was 
left with only about thirty men. Though the rebels may 
riot have known precisely his situation, they were watch- 
ing for opportunities tojdo mischief. 

On the ^th of BFeoruaryJ Capt Holcomb marched 
frorta Sheffield to head quarters with a company of draft- 
ed men, with the best arms xhaX could be obtained. 
Learning this fact, a body of the insurgents, under 

C^Captain Perez Hamlin, who had been lux king about 
the borders of New York, 80 or 90 in number, 
made an irruption the night following into Stockbridge, 
at midnight, which they pillaged at their pleasure, and 
took a great number of the most respectable inhabitants. 
The next morning they proceeded with their booty and 
their prisoners to Great Barrington, where they halted 
at a public house, near the Episcopal church. News of 
this irruption was sot)n communicated to Sheffield, run- 
ners spread the news, and the citizens friendly to gov- 
ernment «iet at the centre, with such arms as they could 
musteQ; and about 1 o'clock, being joined by Captains 
Dwight and Ingersoll, and a small company from Great 
Barrington, who had fled before the insurgents, they 
were prepared to advance northwards to meet them. 

C The whole body, making 80, was under the command J- 
of Col. John Ashley, the late .Gen. Ashley, of Sheffield^ . 

The insurgents were now supposed to be coming 
down to Sheffield, and various rumours were abroad as 
to the course they were taking. It was at first said they 
were coming down on the meadow road, and then that 
they had turned off by the Episcopal church westward, 
and were making their way, through Egremont, out of 
the County. Upon hearing this, Col. Ashley turned 

13*: 
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to.the left, passed hastily on to the back road, and theil 
turning by Archer Saxton's, drove furiously for Francis 
Hare's, in Egremont He had scarcely passed 'the 
brook north of the quarry, when it was announced that 
the insurgents were in the rear, coining after them. 
They had been marching towards Sheffield on the back 
road, but hearing of the government forces, had turned 
at Saxton's in pursuit of them, just after Col. Ashley 
had diverged at that place. A halt was immediately 
made, the sleighs were thrown out of the way, and an 
attempt made to form the companies. After a few mo- 
ments of great confusion, Capt. Goodrich directed the 
Sheffield company to follow him through a lot of girdled 
trees, on the west side of the road ; and the Great Bar- 
rjngton company^ under Capt Ingersoll, advanced 
through » copse of timber on the east. By tliis time, a 
scattering fire commenced, and continued while ^e 
companies were advancing, with a rapid march, fifty or 
sixty rods, when a well-directed fire from eight or ten 
who were foremost, upon a considerable body of insur- 
gents in the road, discomfited them, and put them to 
Bight. The whole body dispersed at once, and fled in 
different directions. They left two of their number dead 
near th« place of action, and more than 30 were wound- 
ed, among whom was Hamlin, their captain, and a man 
by the name of Rathbun, who died some time after of 
his wounds. A body of men coming on from Lenox, 
under Capt. William Walker, immediately after the 
skirmish, enabled the conquerors to take more than 50 
prisoners. The loss to the militia was two killed and 
one wounded. One of the killed was a Mr. Porter, of 
GreJat Batrington ; the other was Mr. Solomon Glezen, 
taken prisoner at Stockbridge. The person wounded' 
Was the late Dr. Burghardt, of Richmond. He was in 
the company of Capt Walker, and was wounded by a 
small party who fired upon thejn before they arrived at 
the spot where the action was fought It has been com- 
monly supposed that Gflezen was killed by the fire of 
some of his friends, in consequence of "a barbarous 
practice, said to have been adopted by his captors, of 
putting the prisoners in front, as well to check the ardor 
of the militia, from a sense of their danger, as to screen 
themselves. A gentleman who was with Glezen when 
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he fell, has informed the writer, that the reason why the 
prisoners were in front, or near the front, was, ♦.hat 
when they approached the place of action,, the insur- 
gents who had been forward, (many of them) turned a- 
Uide to prepare their oiuskets. They may have done 
this through fear, but the situation of the prisotiers was 
owing to this circumstance, and not to a preconcerted 
plan. Glezen fell just as the insurgents began their 
flight 

This skirmish took place over a little valley, now 
crossed by the Hartford turnpike, near the west line of 
Sheffield. . It was more severe than any other which oc- 
curred during the Shays Insurrection. 

The insurgents generally discovered great want of 
firmness and perseverance in the actions in which ihey 
were engaged, owing in part to their being poorly offi- 
cered, but more, probably, to serious doubts concerning- 
the lawfulness of their proceedings, and apprehension 
of their proving finally mischievous to themselves. 

After the affair in Sheffield, Gen. Lincoln despatched 
^n express to the Governor of New York, informing 
him of the incursion into this County, and of the con- 
tinuance and support of the rebels in one district of that 
State; which produced prompt and energetic measures 
for dispersing or apprehending them. The consequence 
Was, that they fled to Vermont, where the government 
had been previously requested to lend their aid in ap- 
prehending the rebel ringleaders ; and where a procla- 
mation from the Governor was issued about this time a- 
flfainst them. Other States in the neighborhood adopt- 
ed measures for suppressing the rebellion. 

The cause of the insurgents had been for some time 
sinking. Very many privates gave up their arms, sub- 
mitted to government, and took the oath of allegiance, 
agreeably to the proclamation which Gen. Lincoln is- 
sued at Hadley, both before and after his arrival at 
Pittsfield. Indemnity was granted, afterwards to 790 
persons concerned in the rebellion, by him and two oth- 
er gentlemen, associated with him by the General 
Court for that pufpose. It was judged necessary, how- 
ever, to take a different course with some who had been 
more deeply concerned in opposing government. Ear- 
ly in the spring, therefore, the Supreme i^udicial Court 
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proceeded to try a number charged with treason. Six 
^ere then convicted of this offence in this County, six in 
Hampshire, one in Worcester, and ^ one in Middlesex ; 
all of whom were sentenced to death. Besides these, 
large numbers were convicted of seditious words and 
practices, many of whom were persons of consequence, 
and one a member of the Legislature, who was senten- 
ced to sit on the gallows with a rope about his neck, to 
pay a fme of £50, to give bonds for keeping the peace 
and for maintaining good behaviour for five years ; 
which sentence was put in execution. Of those con- 
jdemned to death, four in this County and four in Hamp- 
shire received a free pardon on the 30th of April ; and 
the rest, on the 17th of May, were reprieved until the 
21st of June, then until the 2d of August, and then ar 
^in until the 20th of Septenabent Those confined 
in Berkshire, finally escaped from gaol, and tlie others, 
as reasons for severe measures were now passed away, 
were pardoned. One man, however, in this County, 
sentenced to death in October, was favored only with a 
commutation of punishment, to hard labour for sevei) 
years, -j 

In September, 1787, the military forces which had 
been kept up in the western counties, where the insur- 
rections principally took place, were all discharged, and 
peace and tranquillity were considered as restored. 

Too much, however, had been said and done, to per- 
mit the feelings of the people at once to become alto- 
gether friendly. Unhappy jealousies remained in 
neighborhoods and towns. The clergy, who had favor- 
ed, the Revolutionary war, opposed the rebellion, and 
thereby offended, in some instances, many of their pa- 
.rishionern. This is understood to have occasioned the 
dismission of the ministers in Egremont and Alford. 
The Congregational church in the foriper town remain- 
ed destitute of a pastor for nearly thirty years, and the 
church in the latter, after dwindling for a time, became, 
extinct From the same cause, disaffection arose against 
their minister from a part of the congregation i Sandisi- 
iield. 

It is generally thought, however, that this rbellio^ 
impressed the importance of an energetic national govr 
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crnment, and hastened tlie formation and adoption of 
the present Constitution of the United States. 

Religious Denominations. — This County was set- 
tled generally by the descendants of the Puritans, and 
provision was made from the beginning for the support 
of pubhc worship. 

In most of the towns, the great body of the settlers 
were Congregational ists ; in three or four a majority 
were Baptists. Among these a few individuals were 
scattered, attached to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, and prior to the Revolutionary war, meetings were 
.held according to these forms, by a missionary from the 
Society in England for propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts, in Great Barrington, Lenox, and Lanesborough, 
Between 1783 and I'^^O, a few Methodists arose, who 
have since spread extensively in the County. Besides 
these denominations, there is a Society of Friends oy 
Quakers in Adams, a society of Shakers in Tyringham, 
aud another in Hancock. > i . 

The Congregationalists have at this time 2b churches, 

23 of which are supplied with settled pastors : they have 

24 houses for public worship, most of which are largQ 
and in good repair, furnished with steeples and bells ; a 
number are new. 

The ministers of this denomination, residing in the 
County, then five in number, formed themselves into 
an association for mutual improvement, in 1763. Most 
of the ministers since settled in the County have attach- 
ed themselves to this body ; though a few, as a matter 
of convenience, have joined the Mountain Association. 
For many years a number of ministers belonged ro it 
from some neighboring towns in the State of New 
York. All the settled Congregational clergymen in the 
County at this time belong to it, excepting those of 
Washington, Peru, and Hinsdale. They are happily 
nnhed, and the churches under their care also, in tJie 
in the belief of the great doctrines of tlie Reformation, 

The Association holds two sessions annually, on the 
second Tuesday of June and October, at such places as 
are agreed upon from time to time. It formerly held a 
session in February ; but owing to the difficulty of trav- 
elling at that season, this was given up a few years siucel 
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In these meetings, doctrinal and practical questions are 
discussed, advice given in cases of difficulty, the state of 
churches is considered, measures are devised for pro- 
moting religion, and candidates for the ministry are ex- 
amined and Ucensed. 

This has a connection with the General Association 
of Massachusetts, and through that, a connection 
with the Congregational and Presbyterian churches in 
•ther parts of our country. 
, A few years ago, an attempt was made to form the 
Congregational churches connected with the Association 
into a consociation. In the Association, the clergy 
only meet In a consociation, the churches meet, by 
their delegates, with the clergy. The plan commends 
itself to the good sense of most men. It has been at- 
tended in other places with many advantagps drawing 
the hearts of ministers and private christians more close- 
ly together, and prompting them to greater union and 
effort in building up the kingdom of Christ. But as 
this attjejigtPt was unpopular at the time, from the opera- 
tion of cerHiin local causes, it did not receive the gener- 
al approbation, even of the churches. Only about half 
of them agreed to adopt it, and the subject was dropped. 
For a view of the Congregational churches on the 1st 
pf January last, the reader will consult the subjoined 
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The Baptists have 20 churches, and 14 houses for 
public worship, besides a right in several union houses. 
They are Galvinistic in «*entiment, and enjoy the servi- 
ces of 7 settled pastors, and 4 or 5 ordained elders and 
candidates, who preach in different churches for longer 
or shorter periods. Formerly, some were connected- 
With the Shaftsbury, and some with the Westfield Asso- 
ciation, and through those bodies with the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Convention ; a few were unassociated. In 
May, 1827, the Berkshire County Baptist Association 
\ras' formed, by delegates from ten churches. It now 
embraces fourteen, though one of .the churches is at New 
Lebanon Springs, in the State of New York. To this" 
body laymen are sent as delegates, as well as clergy- 
men, it holds one session annually in May, beside 
which the ministers hold quarterly meetings. 

The following table will show when most of these chur- 
cties were formed, and very nearly the present number 
of members. The number of members is taken mostly 
from the printed minutes of the second anniversary of 
;the County Association, held in May of the current year, 
and from the notice of the Shaftsbury Association in 
the minutes of the Massachusetts Baptist Convention^ 
held in October, 1828. 

Berkshire Association, 
Churches. Formed. JVo. of members* 

Tyringham and Lee, 1827 37 

Sandisfield, 1st church, 1779 54 

Becket, 

Pittsfield, 1801 

Lanesborough, 1818 

Cheshire, 3d church, 1824 

Williamstown, 1813 or 14 

Windsor, 1823 

Hinsdale, 1797 

Adams, 1st church) 1808 

do. 2d, 1826 

Savoy, 1787 

Florida, 1810 

Shaftsbury Association* 
Sheffield, 19 

Egremon^ , 1787 133 

13 




J- 
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litTest Stockbridge, about 1792 43 

Sandisfield, 2d church, 1788 124 



Unassociated. 

Cheshire, Ist church, 1769 about 30 

do. 2d, ini 

Hancock, about 1768 about 30 

The Episcopalians have four churches, four houses 
for public worship, and three clergymen. 

Present JVb. of 
Churches, Instituted, CommumemUs* 

8t lames' church, G. Barr., about 1760 about 109 
Trinity church, Lenox, about 1767 about 35 

St Luke's church, Lanesborough, 1767 about 50 
Otis Episcopal church, 1828 9 

' — 194 

The Methodists, (who have six houses of worship, 
and a right along with other denominations in several 
more) are universally the followers of Wesley. Most 
of fhem are still Episcopal Methodists ; though a few 
years since, a minority here, as well as m other parts of 
the country, withdrew from their brethren, and styled 
themselves Reformed Methodists, The ground of sep- 
aration was a difference of opinion in regard to church 
government and discipline. While they did not believe 
diat episcopacy was binding upon them by the Scrip- 
tures, the Reformed Methodists complained especially 
of the power of excluding members from the churches, 
the power of excommunication, possessed by circuit 
preachers. They deemed this too enormous to be pla- 
ced in the hands of individuals, even of ministers of the 
gospel, as very liable to abuse, and as often greatly abu- 
sed, as contrary to the gospel, and as opposed to the 
great principles of our free institutions. 
. Most of the Methodist preachers are circuit preachers, 
■and supply several churches in rotation. 

There are portions of five circuits, belonging to the 
Episcopal Methodists in this County, viz : Salisbury, 
Tyringnam, Pittsfield, Petersburgh, and Ley den cir- 
cuits, connected with the Rhinebeck and Troy districts, 
and the New York Conference. In Pittsfield, and in 
6ome other places, tliey are numerous : classes exist in 
the greater part of the towns. Complete returns have 
not been received from all the circuits; but from the 
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statements of a number of the preachers who are now 
labouring in them, the members in all the classes in the 
County must be from 8 to 900. 

The Reformed Methodists^ according to the minuted 
of the Eastern Conference, published in 1825, (since 
which they have not greatly varied,) have five societies 
in the County, viz : 

SheflSeld Society, composed of 30 members* 
Tyringham do. 15 " 

Pittsfield do. 30 " 

Cheshire do. 36 " 

Savoy do. 15 '" 

126 

The Quakers and Shakers do not admit of any otiV' 
ward ordinances. " The society of Quakers in Adams 
was formed in 1780, and has about 30 families belong* 
ing to it" The Hancock society of Shakers contains 
about 270 souls, and the Tyringham society about 
100. 

While the precedhig denominations include the great 
raa^s of people in the County, it must be confessed, 
that individuals may be found in different places, who 
do nothing for the support of the gospel } who rarely, if 
ever, attend ujj^on its institutions, and who would be 
heathen, were it not that christians live about them. 
The lamentable situati6n of many persons of this des- 
cription, may be traced to an abuse of the tax laws of 
the Commonwealth, respecting the maintenance of reli- 
gious worship. Unwilling to pay their proportion of 
these taxes, though bound to do it by civil and moral 
obligations, or offended by something which had occur- 
red in the societies to which they belonged, they have 
certificated from one denomination to another, but in 
truth have joined none. The pride of self-consistency, 
isombined with the causes now named, has kept them 
from returning to the societies from which they have 
withdrawn, and to others they have felt little attachment 
Public worship has therefore been gradually forsaken, 
and finally abandoned ; and their children, in many in- 
stances, have grown up in ignorance and sin. If it be 
right and expedient to place the support of tlie gospel on 
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iftie oame ground of public good with the support of schools 
and the support of government itself, and for civil rulers 
to call upon the people to pay for its support in proportion 
to their property, or as the Lord has prospered them, 
then the laws of the State on thiff subject ought to be re- 
vised, and so altered, that individuals, from the influ- 
ence of mere selfishness, or sudden passion, shall not 
evade them, and bring mischief upon themselves and 
families, and upon community. Let all be taxed ac- 
cording to their property, the law reserving to individu- 
als the right of having it applied to the support of preach- 
^^Qg^in the denomination to which they belong, or which 
they prefer, and in case of no preference, to the princi- 
pal denomination in the town, and they would be likely 
to attend upon ^preaching, from the infl^ience of the 
very consideration that they support it, if no other 
should operate upon them. The tax need not be pla- 
aed so high as to prechide all contributions, where peo- 
ple wish to make them ; nor so as to interfere with the 
different sums deemed suitable to be raised in different 
places, 

CoTTNTY Societies, Religious and Moral. — ^The 
fferkskire and Columbia Missionary/ Society was form- 
ed Feb. 21. 1798, for the purpose of ©ending the gospel 
to new and destitute settlements in our land, and was 
incorporated by the Legislature of Massa^-^-hu setts, Nov. 
27, 1816. 

This, may now properly be considered as a society of 
this C'»unty, because almost all its present m<*mbers 
live within our limits. It formerly had many suppor- 
ters, as might be supposed from its name, in the adjoin- 
ing county of Col;imbia, in the State of New York, who 
ar<* now throwing their contributions into the treasury of 
benevolent societies, more recently form^^d, within their 
own bo'.inds?. Aid was also obtained from some other 
parts of the country. 

The funds of the Society from the beginning np to 
April, 1829, amount t » $1*3,776 03. These have been 
derived, 

From the annuities of members, $1 each, $2264 50 
donations of individuals, 799 45 

public contributions, 2918 41 
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charitable societies, $2818 lO 

legacies, 1505 80 

profits on sale of Panoplist, 216 0( 

do. Vincent's Catechism, 13 OC 

collections of missionaries, 3240 17 

Of the donations, ten dollars a year, for thirteen suc- 
cessive years, were received from a friend of missioniB 
in Williarastown ; ten dollars a year, for four success^ 
ive years, from a female friend of missions in CatsMBT^ 
3N[ ew York, and twenty at another time, (as was supposr 
ed,) from the same individual, and one hundred dollars 
from Mrs. Sarah Taylor, of Union, New York. 

The contributions and donations of Charitable Soci- 
eties were received Irom the following towns : 

Contributions. Dona of C. S. Tottil; 



Sheffield, 


$103 22 


|23 37 


$126 59 


Great Barrington, 


' 2 10 




2 10 


Stockbridge, 


424 22 


334 38 


758 60 


West Stockbridge, 


71 70 


16 71 


88 41 


Tyringham, 


17 77 


4 00 


91 77 


IVew Mariborough, 


101 67 


151 86 


253 53 


Sandisfield, 


23 00 




23 00 


Bucket, 


97 70 


4 25 


101 95 


Otis, 




10 12 


10 12 


Richmond, 


101 39 


237 77 


339 16 


Lenox, 


186 86 


92 00 


278 86 


Pittsfield, 


443 20 




443 20 


Dalton, 


37 07 




37 07 


Washington, 


14 78 




14 78 


Lee, 


341 56 


367 17 


708 73 


Lanesborough, 


55 18 


37 05 


92 23 


Williamstown, 


35 00 


168 50 


203 5a 


Williams College, 


20 00 




20 00 


Windsor, 


20 34 


34 or 


54 41 


Hinsdale, 


13 10 




J3 1Q 


Hampshire mi Hampden Counties^ 




Goshen, 


15 39 




15 39 


Middlefield^ 


144 49 


17 59 


162 OS 


Chester, 


53 97 




53 97 


^tate of New 


York. 




Canaan, 


98 21 




98 21 


Chc|[tham.^ 


50 91 
13* 


30 00 


80 91 
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Catskill, $m 87 $203 51 f 267 38 

Gi-enville, 172 GS 6 43 179 11 

Durham, 20 06 42 06 62 06 

Kingsborough, 43 23 171 99 215 22 

Spencertowu, 19 07 19 07. 

Green River, 36 16 36 16 

New Lebanon, 37 97 27 97 

Hudson, 150 75 150 75 

?t?findhara, 23 78 33 78 

Cairo, - 69 50 69 60 

Delhi, 5 00 5 00 

Walton, 33 25 33 25 

Lewis, 32 38 32 38 
Aiix. Miss. Soc. of Montgomery 

and Saratoga counties, 268 18 268 18 

Cornwall, Vermont, 62 54 62 54 

Legacies. • 

From Rev. John Stevens, of New Marlboro', $60 00 
Mr. Benjami.i Tobey, of Canaan, N. Y., 200 00 

Mr. Joel Baldwin, of Williamstown, 1,10 00 

William Williams Esq. of Dalton, 20 25 

Woodbridge Little, Esq. of Pittsfield, 100' 00 

William Ingersoll, Esq. of Lee, 205 55 

Ashbel Strong, of Pittsfield, 300 00 

. Mr. Nathan Wright, of Middlefield, 500 00 

Bev. James Davis, 20 00 

Some of the missionaries employed by the Society 
^ liave labored statedly in particular places for several 
months, and have not related minutely their services* 
Where they have itinerated, they have given an account 
•f their serriceg from day to day. They have been en- 
gaged by the week, and have laboured in all 2013 , 
weeks. Deducting the stated labours, just mentioned, 
they have preached 8882 sermons, attended 1383 con- 
ferences, made 15050 family and 631 school visits, 
formed 23 churches, and admitted, beside the admis- 
sions when churches were formed, 231 persons into the 
church, administered the Lord's supper 196 times, and 
baptized 1004 persons, adults and infants. They have 
also attended many church meetings and funerals, did- 
tributed many religious books, procured by the Society, 
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cither by purchase or solicitation, and established p»^\er- 
al charity Jibi-aries. 

The Society holds its annual meeting on the third 
Tuesday in September, at such place as is agreed upon 
by the members. Besides meeting on this day, the 
Trustees have a semi-annual-meeting in April. 

The operations of the Society have been performed 
generally in the destitute parts of the State of New 
York, ■ For several years past they have been dimin- 
ished for the want of funds, occasioned by the rise of 
other benevolent institutions. The Society, however, 
richly deserves patronage, aifd it is hoped will bejnstru- 
mental of accomplishing much good hereafter. 

The Berkshire Bible Society^ auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, was organized June 17, 1817. Ac- 
cording to the constitution then adopted, the members 
(at first 64 in number,) were to pay annually into the 
treasury one dollar each ; and tlie money was to be ex- 
pended, as far as necessary, in the purchase of Bibles 
for the supply of the necessitous among ourselves and 
on our borders, and the residue was to be transmitted as 
a free donation to the parent institution. The condition 
of membership was too high for the peopie at large, and 
many subscribers were not obtained. Those who sub- 
scribed, being widely dispersed, but few attended the 
anniversaries, and little imerest was felt, compared with 
the importance of the subject. In order to raise the So- 
ciety, efforts were made in the winter of 1S27-8, agree- 
ably to the recommendation of the Managers of the Na- 
tional Society, to form Branch Societies in the various 
towns and parishes, of such persons as should be willing 
to pay any sum, more or less, for the Bible cause, whose 
presidents and delegates should constitute the County 
Society, and which should have depositories of Bibles 
among themselves, supplied by the County depository, 
where the members might receive their subscriptions, 
should they wish it, in part or in whole, and purchase 
Bibles at cost, and where the poor might be gratuitously 
supplied. A considerable number were formed, which 
brought nearly 1100 dollars into the treasury in May 
following. X At this anniversary, the Society voted to 
conduct their proceedings in future upon the new plan 
proposed by the Managers of the Natioual BM^ ^w^ 
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ety. That their collections might not interfere with the 
collections for Foreigii Missions, which are made in the 
spring, it was also voted at this meeting that the anniver- 
sary of the Society shall be on the first Wednesday im- 
mediately succeeding the first Sabbath in January. 
This arrangement will doubtless prove, on the whole, 
beneficial to the interests of the Society. But it brought 
the anniversary in January last so near the anniversary 
in 1833, that two BranchCvS, whose aid may be confi- 
dently expected in future, did not make any collection 
for the occasion ; and the collections of some others 
were diminished. Several new branches, however^ 
were formed, and the whole amount collected exceeded 
1200 dollars. 
The 'whole sum collected by the Society, from its or- 

fanization up to January 7th, 1829, and on that day, is 
3806 lei ; of which f 1697 78 have been transmitted, 
as a donation, to the National Society, and $2015 24 i 
(including incidental expenses) have been paid for the 
purchase of Bibles and Testaments for distribution in 
the County. A small balance remains in the treasury. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testaments pur- 
chased from the beginning, is 4137 ; the whole number 
distributed up to this time, (July 24) is 3686, leaving 
451 now on hand. 

As it may be gratifying to know what the Branches 
sieverally paid at the anniversaries in 1828 and 1829, the 
subjoined table is given. A few Branches which did 
not pay on the day, or near the day of the anniversa- 
ries, may not be found on this list 



Branehfs. t 


^um in 1828. 


Do. 1829. 


Sheffield,^ 


$ 


$82 15. 


Egremont, - 




13 06 


Stockbridge, 


87 01 


90 64 


do. North Society, 




54 52 


West Stockbridge, 


54 46 


43 58 


Tyringham South, 


19 28 




do. North, 




11 56 


New Marlborough, N. Parish, 


16 92 


31 34 


do. South, 




30 00 


Sandisfield, 


87 77 


45 73 


Becket, 


10 00 


34 22 


Otm 


39 80 


36 7^ 
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Richmond, 




$70 S4 


$50 40 


L^nox, 




161 '92 


100 00 


Pittsfield, 




143 18 


205 66 


Dal ton, 




38 00 


21 00 


Washington, 






15 03 


Lee, 




81 88 


109 31 


Lariesborough Con. 


Society, 


11 87 


48 00 


do. Episcopal, 




21 29 


Williamstown, 






24 40 


Peru, 




97 21 


* 


Windsor, 




73 41 


56 4S 


Hinsdale, 


• 


81 61 


43 85 


Savoy, 






35 12 



1075 16 1204 06 

This Society, if duly sustained by different denomin- 
ations of Christians, will accomplish much good. It is 
a matter of convenience to have a deposit of Bibles of 
different sizes and types, in every town and parish. 
These are sold at cost, and lower than they can be af- 
forded by^individuals and private companies. Besides, 
the plan proposed by the National Society, if faithfully 
prosecuted, (and to be faithfully prosecuted, it must be 
aided by its vark)us auxiliaries, larger and smaller,) pro- 
m'lnea tlie best results to our country and to the world. 

The anniversaries are held at Leinox. 

The County Edvcation Society for aiding indigent 
pious young men in their education, preparatory for the 
jiainistry, vvas formed July 6, 1818. The annual meet-, 
ing is at Lenox, on the third Wedneisday of May. It is 
auxiliary to the American Education Society, to which 
its funds have been transmitted. These have been de- 
rived from the following sources, viz : 

From the annuities of members, a dollar each, $345 00 
life members, \ 230 00 

students in Williams College, 44 50 

an aged lady in Richmond, 30 00 

a person unknov^n, avails of ornaments sold, 11 00 
legacy from the RtiV. Daniel Collins, of 

Lenesborougli, 50 PO 

ipontribnnons from churches, congregations 

^nd societii^s in several towns, viz .; 
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Stockbridge, $159 98 1 

Sandisfield, 78 19 

Otis, 8 37 

Lenox, 53 13 

Pittsfield, 585 40 

Lee, 356 39 

Lanesborough, 47 80 

Peru, 73 81 3 
clivers individuals and placea^ mostly 

small sumsy 134 74 

2208 31 

Since the Society has been in operation, individuals 

;and associations in various parts of the County, whose 

liberality does not appear in this accoimt, have aided 

youth of the above description with money, board, and 

articles of clothing and furniture. 

At the last anniversary of the Society, a committee 
was appointed to devise ways and means for establish- 
ing a school in the County, on the same general princi- 
ples with the school at Wliitesborough, in the State of 
New York, in which indigent young men of pious char- 
acter and fair promise, especially such as shall have the 
ntinidtry of the gospel in view, shall have an opportuni- 
ty to support themsdvies by labouring oh a farm, or at 
udme mechanic art« certain hi'urs daily, while prosecu- 
ting their studies, to fit themselves for college, or for en- 
trance upon business for Ufe, should not some or other 
of the learned prbiessions be contemplated. Ip the 
opinion of many Judicious and pious men, it is better 
for the individualcrtHfiihselves and for the cause of reli- 
gion, to. plskce indigem youth in circumstances to support 
Sieroselves, than to undertake to aid them by donations 
or loans of money. 

The Berkshire Missionary Society, auxiliary to the 
American Hoard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, was formed at Pittsfield, June 15, 1825, by dele- 
gates from the town associations, which had been formed 
the preceding winter and spring, by Mr. Geo. Cowles, 
an agent of the Board. For many years previous, 
some individuals and churches had contributed liberally 
o:* ihe tupport of missions. abroad. In the hope of ob- 
taining stated and generous contributions from the 
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churches at large, the associations were established. In 
most of the towns there are both male and female asso- 
ciations, .which make separate contributions yearly. 
The County Society, composed of delegates from the 
male associations, meets on the second day of the June 
session of the Berkshire Association of Congregational 
Ministers, that is, on the Wednesday following the sec* 
ond Tuesday in this mouth. It meets of course where 
the Association meets. In connection with the contribu- 
tions of the associations, the donations of individuals, and 
of some other benevolent societies, collections at the 
monthly concert, &c., ^re sometimes given. In the ta- 
ble which follows, the sums from these sources, where 
they liave been given, are put together, under the con- 
trifaoitions of the male and female associations. 





1825. 


1826 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Sheffield M. A. 


$52 85 


IMiTot) 


^47 00 


657 26 


«4f 44 


do. F. A. 


78 S8 


50 00 


58 44 


58 08 


46 96 


other con. 




22 00 


28 


26 20 




fgremont. 


10 87 


16 27 


6 62 


6 82 


5 75 


. 


14 10 


12 44 


12 42 


4 26 


5 02 


Grett Barrington 


88 00 


17 78 


22 62 


26 18 


23 00 




87 00 


35 i;j 
7 00 


82 34 
2 42 


30 75 


40 00 


Stockbridge. 


29 25 


45 18 


54 68 


41 93 


47 64 


■ 


51 89 


43 22 


53 81 


58 35 
10 
18 02 


62 65 


do. N. Society. 


SO 22 


19 09 


23 76 


24 20 




22 00 


14 2) 


18 95 
7 88 


11 30 
4 09 


18 87 


W 9tockbridge [con. 




21 40 


16 56 


15 66 




Tyrinnham South. 


18 00 


12 6i: 


15 12 


10 84 


6 59 




35 12 


30 96 


24 88! 


23 46 


19 20 


N. Marlboro' N. ^, 


35 00 


12 00 


42 lOi 


24 34 


27 61 




«4 00 


19 00 


40 75 


29 25 


64 <H 


do. South. 


14 92 












6 20 


7 71 


9 32 










1 50 


3 79 






Sandisfield. 


64 70 


33 50 


23 00 


48 15 


28 45 




62 69 


45 80 


38 25 


41 58 


44 00 








1 


1 25 




Becket. 


17 00 




21 28 


11 10 


14 0€ 




21 00 


12 80 


15 92 


14 ^^ 


14 00 


Otiff. 


19 00 


8 #8 


\ 26 50 


7 67 


9 98 




19 84 


9 I'i 


11 13 


14 10 


'Richmond. > 


iO 00 


18 84 
81 46 


36 so: 

84 €0i 


16 50 
22 00 


16 00 
22 0(3 
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1826. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Lenox. 


^79 26 


^i~36 


f 103 52 


951 08 


:$58~93 




60 80 


51 80 


71 95 


42 46 


41 25 




22 00 


8 44 


12 


60 10 


69 26 


Pittsfield. 


98 25 


103 55 


76 88 


141 00 


74 26 




61 93 


58 02 


92 70 


132 89 


60 52 








81 42 


90 64 


72 16 


Bfl^ton. 


11 72 
32 07 


13 19 
27 35 


23 31 
21 75 

1 


I 25 50 


24 37 


Washington > 
Lee. 


20 






2 22 


99 78 


74 42 


87 90 


86 36 


96 64 




73 8i 


41 ; - 


57 61 


46 18 


50 05 


Lanesborough. 


11 37 


20 50 


22 13 


15 96 


27 07 


- ■. 


23 75 


14 47 


30 00 


17 83 
9 67 


^5 37 


Williamstown. 


58 29 


62 00 


71 69 


67 21 


63 58 




7z 41 


76 2- 


75 42 


55 05 


62 25 


- 




15 8fi 


13 00 


28 60 


28 00 


Peru. 


48 38 


45 00 


53 00 


52 93 


36 61 




22 67 


18 00 


26 t>0 


26 10 


26 81 


Windsor* 


53 07 


47 50 


61 46 


54 00 


44 00 




51 83 


53 00 


54 00 


51 00 


44 00 


Hinsdale. 


49 16 


51 i:i 


60 00 


46 01 


47 25 




41 62 


46 ^7 


39 18 


28 36 


39 07 


Coll. &t anniversary. 




40 




261 40 


5 82 


i 


1747 82 


1478 HO 


•846 23 


•2009 n 


«544 OS 


DeA bftd notes, dis. 


17 00 


15 0'> 


1 75 


5 00 

004 ; 


3 12 




1730 82 


1463 30 


>844 48 


i540 96 



At the anniversary in 1828, the members greatly re- 
gietted that the collections of thi^ associations fell short 
of wh^t they were the y^ar preceding. To remedy the 
evil, the collection stated, was obtain^jd on the spot At 
the last anniveri<ary, the occasion for regre; was* greater ; 
and it became a matter of inquiry and discussion what 
should be done. In the result, the Society voted ; 

That they would use all lawful measures to persuade 
the members of the associations to double their sub- 
scriptions the next year 5 particularly to persuade all 
professors of religion, male and female, to coiiiribute to 
the glorious object of spreading the gospel through the 
world. 

On the 24th of April, 1823, the organization of the 
Berkshire County 8abbath School Uniorif auxiliary tm 
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the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, took place 
ft Lenox. The objects stated in the constitution are, 
£9 promote the establishment of sabbath school associa- 
tions in all the towns and parishes in the County '; to 
open new and increase the existing schools within the 
limits of the County ; to open an easy channel of com- 
munication with all the schools in the connection, by 
which improvements in the mode of teaching, and all 
the advantages suggested by experience, may be spee- 
dily and simultaneously introduced ; to furniish desti- 
tute schools with a small library, when the funds of the 
Union or the circumstances of the schools shall justify 
«uch a measure ; to stimulate and encourage the fi-ienda 
and patrons of sabbath schools in the instruction of the 
ignorant ; to correspond with the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union in boston, and to transmit its surplus 
funds to that institution. 

The Society held its first anniversary at Lenox, oh 
the 20th of May last. Hitherto it has done little more 
than to send out committees to visit the sabbath schools 
in the County. Should suitable measures be adopted, 
it may be instrumental of much good to the rising gen- 
eration, and to the community at large. For although 
sabbath schools now exist in nearly all our towns and pa- 
rishes, and are patronized by different denominations of 
Christians ; although they are furnished, in many in- 
«tances, and perhaps in all, with libraries, larger or 
smaller, and are exerting a happy influence, there is no 
doubt that the number of scholars may be greatly in- 
creased, and the instruction rendered much more thor- 
ough and useful. The condition of membership is, the 
contribution of something annually to its funds. Five 
dollars, contributed at one time, constitutes the contrib- 
utor a member for life. 
On the 25th of June last, the Auxiliary Union of Berk- 
shire County for promoting the observanceof the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, to be connected with the General Union 
formed m the city of New York in 1828 ; and the Berk' 
shire Temperance Society, auxiliary to the American 
Temperance Society, were organized at Lenox. Thus 
recently organized, nothing can be said of their proceed* 
ings ; but a vast field of usefulness is opened befoi^ 
ihenK 

14 
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The sabbath is probably observed as generally and 
as faithfully in Berkshire, as in almost any other part 
of the country. But still a lamentable departure is ob- 
servable here from the exemplary conduct of our fath- 
ers, and a greater one from the strictness and holiness 
prescribed in the word of God. A^ide from the neglect 
of the institutions of public worship, chargeable on no 
inconsiderable number, many persons do not scruple to 
travel on the Lord's day, when, in their judgment, 
either convenience or interest require it Sortie here 
and others there, drive loaded teams back afld forth to 
the market towns on the Hudson, and^^carcely a finger 
is raised to punish the enormity. Though post-offices 
are not often opened, and stages do not o^n travel, yet 
we are far from being secure from evils from these quar- 
ters, unless the public mind can be aroiist^d to the duty 
and importance of sanctifying the Sabbath. The great 
means which the Society proposes to employ for effect- 
ing their design, are ; the influence of personal exam- 
ple, of moral suasion, with arguments drawn from the 
oracles of God, from the existing laws of our country, 
appeals to the consciences and hearts of men, and fer- 
vent supplications to the Lord of the Sabbath. The 
people at large need to be shown that the best interests 
of individuals, temporal and spiritual, of families and 
communities, are connected with remembering the Sab- 
bath-day, and keeping it holy. 

The subject of temperance has excited much attention 
in this County,' as well as in other parts of the country, 
for one or two years past. Several spirited and popu- 
lar publications on the subject have been extensi^ly 
circulated, addresses, resolutions and an^dotes have 
been sent abroad in the weekly papers ; the clergy have 
preached and exhorted, and followed their instructions 
with a correspondent example ; the members'of the bar 
have resolved to abstain from the use of spirituous li- 
quors ; the Medical Society have protested agamst 
them ; associations have been formed in many pi«ces 
for promoting temperance ; some merchantu have aban- 
doned all traffic in intoxicating liquors, and others re- 
fuse to sell tl^em in those small quantities in which they 
are more generally purchased by tipplers and drunk- 
ards ; farmers, manufactulers and mechanics, not a few, 
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carry on all their busineos without them ; some military 
companies have agreed to dispense with them on days 
of parade and rt^view ; and very generally an important 
reformation is begun. In the County at large, the con- 
sumption of spirits has been greatly reduced, and many 
thousands of dollars have been saved from vice to be 
applied to useful purposes, while the happiness of fam- 
ilies and the good order of neighborhoods have been 
exceedingly promoted. Still the public are not ade- 
quately awake to the importance of this subject ; the 
necessity of being temperate in all things^ to advance 
our own happiness to the greatest possible degree, and 
especially to gain a sure title to an incorruptible crowny 
is not felt as it should be ; we have not sufficient abhor- 
rence of intemperanee in all its stages, nor a full view 
of its deleterious consequences on every thing good in 
this world, and on the immortal hopes of man. Very 
few fully understand how much of the pauperism they are 
taxed to support, i^ owing to this sin, nor how many of 
the de^itute who are hanging upon them now for help, 
and are candidates for the poor-house, are dependent 
from the influence of the, same iniquity. The Tempe- 
rance Society have a great work before them ; and it 
concerns them to enter upon it in good earnest, and to 
prosecute it by timely and judicious measures to its 
consummation. The reformation which is begun, must 
be extended. Public opinion must be roused more and 
more into action by moral and religious. considerations. 
Every means of instruction and every vehicle of infor- 
mation must be made to bear on the subject. And if 
drunkards after all, will, in most instances, persist in 
their iniquity, and go down to destruction, yfet one and 
another of these wretched creatures may be snatched as 
brands from the burning; and it is not too much to 
hope that the great mass of community, especially the 
rising generation, may be secured both from the guilt 
and the consequences of intemperance. 

From what has been stated, it appears that a share of 
the Christian benevolence and enterprize which distin- 
guish the present age, exist in this County. And yet 
these statements give an imperfect view of the subject 
Several charitable associations of more Itmited extent 
than those which have b<^n named, exist amon^ u^^ 
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A small Bible Society has existed several years in the 
town of Great Barriugton. The Baptists and Episco- 
palians, while they unite with the Cougregationalists in 
supporting the County Bible Society, contribute for the 
support of missions and other benevolent objects in 
connection with their own denominations in other parts 
of the country. The Methodists also contribute to tlie 
circulation of the Bible, and for other objects, accord- 
ding to the plan adopted by the Methodists generally in. 
the United States. The ftuakers and Shakers have 
the same character with us that they have elsewhere, 
for liberality to the poor and distressed. 

Nor is there any danger that charitable efforts will 
impoverish us as a people. No facts exist that justify 
the apprehension. There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than »f 
meet and it tendeth to poverty. Individuals habitually 
engaged in doing good, are often signally blessed of 
God. Those churches and congregations which de the 
most for spreading the gospel, are far more prosperous 
than others. Our charities ought to be more abundant, 
for our own present well-being, as well as for advancing 
the kingdom of God. The principles of religion and the 
signs of the times demand that they should be in* 
oreased. 

Revivals op Religion. — Berkshire has been great- 
ly blessed by effusions of the Holy Spirit. Prior to the 
period in which revivals became frequent in the coun- 
try, several towns were visited by these effusions : for 
thirty or forty years past, most of the towns, and per- 
haps all, to some degree, have been viwited, and many 
of them repeatedly. Sometimes the inhabitants of on« 
place, and sometimes the inhabitants of several conti- 
guous places have enjoyed together a refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. In 1821, about midsummer, 
a cloud oC mercy spread over a large portion of the 
County, and a multitude of souls, as far as man can 
judfir(\ were made meet foi the kingdom of God : and 
agwin in the close of 1826 and beginning of 1827, all 
the eongregational, and sonde churches of other denom- 
inations, wefe brought into a slate of deep solemnity 
and sf humble and earnest prayer, and hundreds 9£ 
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^Miners were renewed in the spirit and temper of their 
minds. The far greater proportion of 'meinbers now in 
the churches, whether learned or unlearned, in the high^ 
er or lower walks of life, date back their hopes to these 
visitations of mercy ; and so far as they exemplify the 
.religion of the gospel, bear testimony to their genuine- 
ness and value. 

It cannot indeed be pretended that all who were sol- 
emnized and convicted in these seasons, who enter- 
tained hopes, and even made a profession of Christian- 
ity, became converts. Thi» is more than can be affirm- 
ed of the revivals which took place under the immedi- 
ate ministry of Chrint and his apostles. But that the 
great body who were believed by ministers and the 
more -intelligent christians at the time, to have been 
converted, and who were received into the churches, 
have conducted in such a manner as to be entitled to 
charity, cannot be fairly questioned. Many have given 
the most decisive proofs of piety by their devotion to 
the service of God, by abounding in faith and in good 
wofks, in the various relations and departments of life. 
Some have already passed calmly and trium hautly 
through the valley of the shadoio of death, trusting in 
their divine and blessed Redeemer. 

Nor can it be pretended that all the inhabitants have 
been perfectly pleased wifh these revivals. All were 
not pleased with the revivals recorded in the New Tes- 
tament. Some who laid claim to superior talents, to 
high sanctity, to a thorough acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, and who even minister^jd at the altar, found fault 
with them, and vilified and persecuted those under 
whose instrumentality they were produced and extend- 
ed. Nevertheless the Lord owned them. Most per- 
sons in this County have acknowledged revivals to be 
the work of God. Such has been the awe upon their 
own minds, that few have dared at the time openly to op- 
pose them. 

It has been supposed that great caution should be 
used in the admission of persons to the church, who 
obtain their hopes in the time of a revival. This is un- 
doubtedly true ; and great caution should be used in ad- 
mitting them where they obtain their hopes singly and 
alone. Neither the subjects nor the church are bene- 

14* 
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fitted by hasty admissioiiS. The difference between « 
sol^:ary conversion and a revival, lies in this: in the 
ib.'mftr case, a single individual is brought to repen- 
tance, faith and new obedienqe ; and in the latter, a 
number living contiguously are brought to these duties 
about the same time. None ever repent and believe the 
gospel, unless their minds are drawn intensely towards 
their personal and everlasting concerns. The prayers 
of the publican and prodigal prove this, and many other 
facts in the Scriptures. In this excited and anxious 
state, unless the best instructions are given, there is 
danger that the movements of the animal passions will 
be mistaken for the operations of grace. But it remains 
yet to be proved that the subjects of revivals have not as 
generally as others adorned religion in their lives. The 
celebrated William Ward, of Serampore, when in this 
country a few years since, made diligent inquii-y con- 
cerning the subjects of revivals, and learned from the 
Ibest sources of information, that t^hey very generally 
live according to the gospel. Can more than this be 
affirmed of those who are taken, one of a city, and two 
of a family, and brought to Zion ? Another gentle- 
man of sterling piety and good sense, who has been more 
•onversant with revivals than any other man living, and 
who has been in the habit of comparing the lives of the 
subjects of revivals with those of persons visibly con- 
verted at other times, gives it as his decided opinion, 
that the former have outshined the latter, " If genu- 
ine religion," says he, " is not found in revivals, I have 
no evidence that it exists in our world." 

The great means, under which revivals have begun 
and spread in this County (as is true elsewhere,) has 
been the clear, faithful preaching of the word, especially 
of the leading truths of the gospel. Connected with 
this, the Lord has owned and blessed the confessions 
and supplications of his church, social meetings for con- 
ference and prayer, the visitation of families by minis- 
ters and private christians, and the expostulations of 
good men, like those of Philip with Nathaniel. 
. ' " The successive revivals will constitute a prominent, 
and interesting article in the history of the towns. 
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Education, Schools, Academies, &c. — ^The judi- 
cious laws of the Commonwealth have made ahundaat 
provision for the education of children in the primary 
and higher schools. Thest- laws have to a crreat de- 
gree heen observed througli this County. The towns 
are uniformly divided into school districts, 225 in all, 
in each of which is one common school, and in several, 
where the population is dense, m^^.re than one, in which 
the children are taught for several months of every year 
by instructors paid from money raised by a tax for this 
purpose. Most districts employ male instructors for a 
few months in the winter or cold season of the year, and 
female in the summer. In this system are two evils — 
too little regard, in some instances, to the qualifications 
of the teachjers, literary and religious, and too little mo- 
ney raised for their support To lemedy the latter 
evil, the children of the more wealthy are educated an- 
other portion of the year at schools supported b}' sub- 
Fcription. To alleviate the forijier, in part, in many of 
the towns, one or more select schools are supported 
where some children enjoy better advantages for in- 
struction. Higher schools, approaching the character 
of regular academies, are supported by individuals in 
€5ome of the towns, perhaps in all the principal ones. 
Many of the clergy have been in the habit of giving in- 
struction to a select class in the languages. 

In 1827, the Berkshire County Schdol Society was 
formed, for the purpose of improving our common 
schools. It is unspeakably desirable that this laudable 
design should be accomplished. 

At Lenox is an incorporated Academy, v.hich has 
long sustained a very respectable standing. The in- 
struction has generally been judicious and thorough. It 
was incorporated by the name of Berkshire Academy^ 
in February, 1803 ; but the name was changed' to that 
of Lenox Academy^ in June following. 

In Pittsfield is a Female Academy, incorporated in 
1807 ; which commenced its operations on a new and 
improved plan, April 20, 1827, and promises to rank 
witli the best institutions of the kind. It is placed un- 
der the superintendence of a gentleman, assisted by ac- 
complished female teachers. Instruction is to be given 
in all the substantial as well as elegant bmwcVve^ o^ 1^- 
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-male education. ProvisioQ is made for the board lug 
and ;^articuiar care of young Ladies froni abroad in the 
Somisiary, and with the family of the Pnncipal. Be- 
. sid»3!9 iiie large schooi-room in the lower part of the 
biiildin*^ fo.'inerly used by tiie second Congregational 
Chiirch for the worship ofG')-!, ihere has been erected 
a large brick building of three stories, f«>r the iweof the 
Principal and the boardinsr department; containing also 
convenient rooms fnr study. 

TJie BerJcMre Gynnasium, established in this town, 
has been in operation nearly two years, though not in- 
corporattid until the coin-nencemvit of the present year. 
For the accomnodation of teachers and pupils, three 
large and elega.u brick buildings have been erected, on 
the grojiid formerly occupied as a cantonment by the 
governmiMit of the tJiiiied Siates. A view 'of these is 
presented in the accimpanying plate. 'I'his school is 
undsr the superintendence of Prof. C. Dewey, assisted 
by teachers in the usual E iglish branches of education^ 
Ma*h.Miaticks, Philoso^?l>y. iiri-eek a:id Latin, and the 
modvM-n la'ififuages, I' is conducted on the creneral plan 
of ihe Gymnasia of Europe, and it is designed to ena- 
ble the pupil lo obtain a more complete education in a 
shorter time, by employing more teachers and more 
hours in study ; and by various exercises for the body, 
^o give strength and firmness to the constitution, and 
elasticity and energy to the mind ; and by particular 
watchfulness and attention to morals and manners and 
religious duties, to form the pupils to a high and noble 
character, and the performance of the great duties of 
this active and interesting age. It has been so far suc- 
cessful in its operations. It educates lads and young 
men of fair character, and prej>ares youth for college 
or for business. 

In 132S an Academy was incorporated in Williams- 
town; and in the same year, another was incorporated 
in Stockbridge. Though the latter has not gone into 
operation undar the incorporation, a school of the na- 
ture of an Acaden^y has existed in that town lor the 
most part for several years. 

Williiuns College^ in Williamstown, was incorporated* 
June 23, 1793 aud held its first commencement in 
i179a, on the first Wednesday in September, which \» 
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&till its anniversary. It was thus called, in honour of 
Col. Ephraim Williams, a native of Newtown, now 
Newton, near Boston, and eldest son of Col. Ephraim 
Williams, who afterwards was one of the first settlers of 
Stockbridge, and a justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the county of Hampshire. 

Col. Williamti, the younger, led for a number of year* 
a seafaring life ; but was induced to relinquish it by the 
persuasion of his father. In his several voyages to Eu- 
rope, in which he visited England, Spain, and Holland, 
he acquired graceful manners, and a considerable slock 
of useful knowledge. In the war between England and 
France, which continued from 1744 to 1748, he distin- 
guished himself as commander of a company in the ar- 
my raised in New England for the Canada service. 
After the peace, he retired a whil^ to Hatfield, but wa» 
soon appointed commander of the line of TVIassachu- 
•etts forts on the west side of Connecticut river, and 
resided principally at Fort Massachusetts, which ptood 
not far from the north-eastern end of Saddle mountain, 
on the north border of the Hoosic, in the edge of Adams, 
three and an half miles from WiHiamstovtn. Under 
the protection of this fort, and a small one in Williams- 
town, which stood a few rods north-west of the present 
site of the meeting house, the settlers in this secrion of 
the County began their improvements. Col. Williams, 
who owned considerable land among them, was niitch 
conversant with them, witnessed their dangers, difficul- 
ties and hardships, and for the purpose of encouraging 
them, intimated an intention of doing something liberal 
and handsome for them at a future time. In the second 
French war, in 1755, he was colonel of a regiment, and 
was ordered to join Gen. Johnson at the north. 'On 
his way to that station, on the 22d of July in that year, 
he made his will at Albany. On the morning of the 
8th of September following, . he was ordered out at jhe 
head of a scouting party, 1200 strong, and >^as shot 
through the head by an ambush party of French and 
Indians, near French mountain, a little east of that 
poiiit of Lake George on which Fort George w#s built 
in 1759, in the 42d year of his age. His detachment 
returnt'd to the main army, which the same day obtalR* 
ed a memorable victory over the enemj^^ 
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In his person he was large and full, easy in his ad-, 
dress, and pleasing and conciliating in his manners. 
He was brave and skilful as an officer, and miicli be- - 
loved by his soldiers. He was employed in advancing 
the ?ertleinents in some of the towns in the County, and 
had an uncommon share of influence tit the General 
Court. He had also a taste for books, and often regret- 
ted his want of a liberal education ; a circumstance 
which nmy have dictated the provision in his Will. 

In tliis, after several bequests to his relatives and 
friends, he dir'acted, '* that the remainder of his land 
should be sold, at the discretion of his executors, with- 
in five years after an established peace ; and that the 
interest of the monies arising from the sale, and also 
the interest of his notes and bonds, should be arpplied 
to th6 support of a Free School, in a township west of 
Fort Massachusetts, forever ; provided said township 
fall within Ma^achusetts, upon running the line be- 
tween Ma saachu setts and New York, and provided the 
said township, when incorporated shall be called Wil- 
liamstown :" otherwise it was to be applied to certain 
other pious, and charitable uses. Both of these con- 
ditions took place. 

The executors of the will sold the land agreeably to 
the directions of the testator, and by their provident 
and faithful management the fund was annually increas- 
ed. In the year 1785, they applied to the General 
Court for an act to enable them to carry into effect the 
benevolent intention ^of the testator ; and an act was 
accordingly passed, * incorporating a Free School in 
Williamstown. Nine gentlemen were appointed trus- 
tees of the fund and of the school, viz : William Will- 
iams of Dalton, Theodore Sedgwick, Woodbridge Lit- 
tle, John Bacon, Thompson Joseph Skinner, Esquires, 
the Reverend Beth Swift and Daniel Collins^ Mr. Is- 
rael Jones and Mr. David Noble, who voted iri 1788 to 
erect a building for its use. The Legislature granted 
them a lottery, which yielded about $3500, the inhab- 
itants of the town raised by subscription $2000 more 
towards the building, and in 1790, the brick edifice 
(now the west college) was built on the middle emi- 
nence in the principal street, 82 feet long, 42 broad, 
four stories, containing 23 rooms and a small chapeK 
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The expense of the building ^as about $11,700, and the 
fundi) then remaining at interest amounted to about the 
same eum. 

The school was opened in October, 1791, under Mr. 
Ebenezer Pitch, a native of Canterbury, Conn., v/ho 
had been a tutor at Yale College. It consisted of two 
departments, an Academy or grammar school, and an 
English free school ; and under the direction of this 
jgentlenian, immediately became prosperous. A con- 
siderable number of students resorted to it from Mas- ^ 
sachusetts, and the neighbouring States, and even from 
Canada. Upon the desire of the people of Willmms- 
town and others, and to effect more perfectly the object 
of the donor, the Legislature, in June, 17^3, erected 
this into a college, "and accompanied the charter with a 
grant of $4000. The trustees of the original school, 
together with Henry Van Schaack, Esq., of Pitts^eld, 
Elijah Williams, Esq., of De«riield, and the Rev. 
Stephen West, were constituted trustees of the Col- 
lege. In the charter it was provided that the tr^gstees 
might be seventeen in number, (of whom the President 
€x officio is one,) that they might fill their awn vacan- 
cies, and hold property, ihe annual income of which 
8h5»ll amount to $20,000. Mr. Fitch, now the^Rev. Dr. 
Fitch, was elected President, and the college be'?'an its 
operations in October of this year, by the admission of 
three small classes. The English free school was dis- 
continued, but the Academy continued for some years 
in connection with the College. In 1794, a lot was 
purchased and a house built for the President, which 
together cost $2400, In January, 1796, the Legisla- 
ture granted to the President and Trustees, two town- 
ships of land m the district of Maine, which were sold 
in May for about $10,000; which, with a ccn?<iderable 
sum be«ides, were applied in 1797 and 8 to l}uild the 
east college. This stands on the eastern eminence iia 
the principal street, about 60 rods from the other col- 
lege, on the south side of the road. This is also of 
buck, 104 feet long, 28 broad, four stories, containing 
32 suites of rooms. Both colleges front the east 

T.Vo townships have since been granted to the Col- 
lege, and sold leas advantageously. The ColJ-rge also 
received from the Commonweaiih three thousand dol- 
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lars annually for ten years, beginning with 1814 ; the 
interest of one fourth of which ($7600) is applied annu- 
ally to the payment of the bills of such students as need 
assistance. Woodbridge Liftle, Esq., of Pitisfield, one 
of th^ first trustees, made a donation of $2500 in 1611, 
aud raised the .sum to near $5700, at the time of his 
death, in June, 1813 ; the interest of which is ajvplied 
alsQ to assist young men intended for the Christian 
nmiistry. In 1820, more than $17,500 were added to 
the funds of the College by a subscription ; and in 1826 
$25,000 more were raised in the same manner, for the 
establishment of a new professorship, and the erection 
of a new chapel. In the summer of 1828, the chapel 
was erected, and on the 2d of September dedicated to 
the service of God. It is of brick, stands on the oppo- 
site side of the road from the ea^t college, facing the 
south, 93 feet long, 38 wide, and three stories high. It 
contains, besides the large and convenient room for the 
chapel, a chemical laboratory, leature rooms, apartments 
for the philosophical apparatus, the mineralogical col- 
lection, the lioraries, the meetings of the trustees, &c.* 
In addition to the buildings already mentionedf'nhe cor- 
poration own a house and lot, designed for the accom- 
modation of one of the professors, and a right in the 
meeting house. » 

The last property of the College, with the library, 
apparatus, and cabinet of minerals, has cost about 
$^,000, and the productive i'und is $66,000. 

The College Library is a choice selection of books^ 
amounting to little more than 2000 volumes, llie li- 
brary of the students, called the Adelphic Union Li* 
hrary ; the library of the Theological Society, aad a 
collection of class books, called the Franklin Library^ 
for the immediate use of the indigent students, amount 
to about half that number. 

* It was intended that a drawing of th<! Collego buildings shouUl 
k«Te been inserted here; but as £e Committee was proeeedin*; to 
make inquiries on the subject, it was found that a gentleman at 
the east bad mgatred to take a lithographic print of them, on a 
scale too large for ibis work; and it was deemed not advisable t« 
\% at the expense of another engrav ng, especially as those vt h* 
should wish for it, might Msilj supply themselves with the Urg($r 
jpript. 
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The philosophical and chemical apparatus, though 
small, is well selected. 

The immediate instruction and government of the 
College is placed in the President, Professors and Tu- 
tors, who compose the Faculty. Besides the President 
and Tutors, there is established a professorship of Di- 
vinity, of Law, of Moral Philosophy and Khetoric, of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry 
and Natural History, and of Languages, and a lecture- 
ship of Anatomy. There was formerly a professorship 
of the French Language. 

The terms of admission and the course of instruction 
are the same substantially as in the other New England 
colleges. 

Presidents of the College, 
Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, S. T. D., from 1794 to 1816 

Rev. Zephaniah Swift Moore, S. T. D., 1815 1821 
Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, S. T. D., 1821 

Vice-Presidents. 
:pev. Stephen West, S. T. D., 1793 1812 

Rev. Alvan Hyde, S. T. D., 1812 

PROFESSORS — Theology. 
Rev. Zephaniah Swift Moore, S. T. D., 1815 1821 
Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, S. T. D., 1821 

haw. 
Hon. Daniel Dewey, 1812 1815 

Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric. 
William Augustus Porter, 1827 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Gamaliel Smith Olds, from 1806 to 180# 

Chester Dewey, A. A. S., Lecturer on 

Chemistry, 1810 1827 

Sylvester Hovey, 1827 

French Language. 
Samuel McKay, 1795 1799 

Languages. 
Ebenezer Kellogg, 1815 

Soon after his resignation in Septerabei, 1815, Freair 
ident Fitch became the minister of the Presbyterian 

15 
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chureh and society in West Bloomfield, N. Y., where 
he still resides. 

President Moore, upon his resignation in Sept 1821, 
became the President of the Collegiate Institution at 
Amherst, now Amherst College. He died June 30, 
1823, in the 53d year of his age. He was a native of 
Palmer, and a graduate of Dartmouth College ; studied 
theology with Dr. Charles Backus, of Somers, Conn., 
and was settled as pastor of the church in Leicester from 
1798 to 1811 ; during a part of which time he was the 
principal preceptor in Leicester Academy. From the 
time of his leaving Leicester until his inauguration as 
President of Williams College, he was Professor of 
Languages in the college at Hanover. He was a sound 
classical scholar, had a very happy talent both in in- 
structing and governing youth, and possessed great 
moral worth. A memoir of him was published in the 
Christian Spectator, in the number for September, 
1823. 

The number of graduates from the College is about 
700, of whom about 200 have entered into the ministry 
of the gospel. Many have gone into the professions of 
law and physic. Though the College has suffered in 
point of numbers by the repeated efforts to remove it 
to the region of Connecticut river, it has on the whole 
been prospered, and has accomplished much good for 
the church of God and for the world. The number of 
undergtaduates for several years has varied from 80 to 
120. Among those who have exerted a powerful influx 
cnce in the benevolent operations of this period, may 
be mentioned the names of the Rev. SamuelJohn Mills, 
the active friend of oppressed Africa ; and of the Rev. 
Gordon Hall, late missionary at Bombay. Others 
have also filled and are occupying important missionary 
stations ; and manyare filling important offices in civil 
life. 

With this CoUege, the Berkshire Medical Institution 
at Pittsfield is connected. This ;wa8 incorporated iti 
June, 1823. 

Prior to this, and other siniilar establishments in our 
country, young men, after going through an Academic 
or Collegiate course, were prepared for the practice of 
physic oy studying for a time with' some private pract^- 
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sing physician. The late .Dr. Erastus Sargeant, of 
Stockbridge, fitted many for their profession. A con- 
siderable number were, instructed by some other physi- 
cians of eminence in the County. 

In January, 1787, several physicians in Berkshire 
formed a Medical Association^ " for the purpose of 
observing and communicating those things which might 
be for the improvement of the art of physic, and of en- 
couraging a spirit of union among the faculty, and of 
rendering it the more respectable.^ This association 
held its last meeting in June, 1796. 

In 1820, the Massachusetts Medical Society for 
the District of Berkshire, was formed. It consists of 
all the fellows of the General or State Society, and all 
such licentiates of the General or District Societies as 
reside in the Couiity. The Society has an annual meet- 
ing in May, and a semi-annual meeting in October, 
Censors a r appointed in the County by the parent So- 
ciety, or rather by the Councillors of the State Society, 
whose business it is to examine candidates for the pro- 
fession, and whose approbation is indispensable, that 
they may practice physic, and collect debts for medical 
services, according to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

The reader will find a list of the physicians in the 
history of the several towns. 

The Berkshire Medical Institution is managed by its 
own Board of Trustees ; but the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine is conferred upon its alumni by the President 
of Williams College, either at the annual Commence- 
ment of the MedicaLLwtitutiou, on the last Thursday 
in December, or at the Conmiencement of Williams 
College. The Medical Institution has a course of med- 
ical lectures, beginning on the first Thursday in Sep- 
tember and continuing fifteen weeks to its Commence- 
ment. It has also a Reading Term for resident stu- 
dents, with recitations, and demonstrations from the 
resident Professors, which commences on the first 
Wednesday in March, and excepting a vacation of two 
weeks in Mav, continues to the last Wednesday in Au- 
gust, This Medical Institution has received the confi- 
dence of the. public beyond most of the similar institu- 
tions of the same age. Beginning in the year 1822 witli 
a class of about 2^ it soon had a class of mgre than ]tQO 
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attending the Lectures. The course of inslructioti m 
extensive, judicious, and practical. Great efforts and 
sacrifices have been made on the part of the Professors 
to make the course of instruction very complete. The 
reading term is of great consequence to the medical stu- 
dent The recitations demand an attention which^ is 
not commonly required in the method of medical educa* 
tion, and the demonstrations both give and apply facili*- 
ties and experience and tact. 

The Medical Faculty is composed of a 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 

" Theoi-y and Practice of Physic, 

^* Theoretical and Practical Surgery, 

" Materia Medica and Obsletrics,- 

** Medical Jurisprudence, 

" Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, and 

Natural Philosophy.* 

'Two edifices belong to the Berkshire Medical tnsti« 
.tution. The one is a large building of three stories, for 
rooms and a boarding establishment. Another large 
building contains several rooms for students, besides a 
laboratory, lecture room, anatomical theatre, with a 
fine skylight, a room for the cabinet of preparations 
and wax imitations, and another for the cabinet of min- 
erals and collection of subjects of natural hisioiy. 
There is a Lyceum of Natural History coimected with 
the Institution, arid formed by its trustees, wccording to 
the act of the Legislature. At the commencement of 
the Institution, about $3000 were raised by subscription, 
and $5000 were subsequently given to it by the Legis- 
lature, 

* It is worthy of serious consideration whether the employment 
of a cler^man of the right character as to talents, wisdom and pie- 
ty, during term-time, would not add to the usefulness of the in- 
stitution: one who should conduct a devoticmal exerdst* with the 
students at a stated hour morning and evening, wt)0 should gire 
acouiseof Biblical lectures who shviuld point out the infinite 
importance of piety to tliem, not only as men, but Br. persons de- 
signed for a public profeb^ion, that they might be liX- Lnkc the 
belipved physician i and othtM physiciaos of blessed meiuo:^ ; and 
who should by argument, anecdote,liiid exhortation, occabionally 
published in the papers, call the attention of Christi ;as to th^ 
gre^t duty of praying particularly fgr Medical Institutio^t. 
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Besides these means of education, ^ considerable 
number of youth of both sexes,"and especially of females, 
are annually sent from the County to some of the acade- 
mies or higher schools in the cities, or other places, for 
the perfection of their education. By an examination 
of the catalogues of several Colleges, it appears that 
more than thirty young men from this County are an- 
nually receiving a public education at some oi the Col- 
leges, This fact, while it nhows the attention to educa- 
tion, proves that the College in the County does not 
receive all that patronage which it merits, and which th^ 
j^ood of the County requires. 

The establishment of libraries in many towns, has 
been another important meaas of difiusing knowledge. 
Many of these libraries have indeed been divided among 
the proprietors, since the greater multiplication of 
books, and especially of periodical works. The con- 
sequence is, that while there is more reading than for- 
merly, there is far less reading of the substantial authors 
in the English language. The subject of toien libraries 
demands new attention. Though there are many diffi- 
culties in carrying into effect the measures which are in., 
this way designed for the public good of the people, it is 
not a point to be doubted, that the good to be effected 
by such libraries demands and authorizes much sacri- 
fice and large expenditures of patience and perseve- 
rance on the part of the more affluent and influential. 
The influence in elevating the character of the people 
has been the more fully proved in those places where 
the object has received the most and the longest con- 
tinued attention. 

The first printing office established in the County was 
at Stockbridge, and the paper then issued was called 
the Western Star, This paper (weekly) commenced 
in the autumn of 1788. It has been continued with lit- 
tle interruption. For some years it has been called 
the Berkshire Star. In 1838 it was removed to Lenox, 
and printed as the Berkshire Star and County Repub- 
lican. 

The Sun was commenced a few years later at Pitts- 
field, and hds continued to the present time. Another 
weekly paper was printed/or several years at Pittsfield 
^nd then discontinued. 

?5» 
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In 1826, the Berkshire American was commenced at. 
Pittsfield; and in Feb. 1827 was removed to the N. Vil^. 
lage in Adams. The Arg^8 soon succeeded the Amer- 
ican at Pittsfield. 

The American Advocate, another weekly paper, wac 
issued from the press April 12th, 1827, at Williams- 
town. This paper is designed to be employed in part 
for the diffusion of religious intelligence. 

At no period, probably, have greater efforts been 
made to enlighten the people generally than at the pre- 
sent Let the citizens increase these efforts till educa- 
tion and intelligence are brought to the lowest indivi- 
dual. Rarely is the person to be found, who was born 
and bred in the County, who cannot read, and write, at 
least his own name ; let the time be seen when all can 
read and write, so far as the business of life requires. 

General Character op the People, — Improve- 
ment ifi Manners — Amusements. — In view of facts 
already stated, this County may be regarded as compo- 
sed of a very intelligent and moral, and, relatively con- 
sidered, religious population. The literary and pious 
institutions and customs of our fathers have sent down 
a blessed influence, which has reached until the 
present time, notwithstanding the evil moral tendency 
of the Revolutionary war and Shays insurrection, the 
party politics that have sometimes raged, and other un*- 
happy events. Our scattered settlements and general 
employments are favorable to good morals. The repeat- 
ed revivals, affecting many of the influential men & fami- 
lies, and very many of the substantial yeomanry, have 
had a mighty and most beneficial effect upon the whole 
community. The distribution of tracts, and various 
literary and religious publications, is producing great 
improvement among persons of all ages ; while sabbath 
schools, with their libraries, are accomplishing the 
greatest blessings for the young. Benevolent exer- 
tions by their re-action, are doing immense good among 
ourselves. 

The operation of these and other causes has produv 
ced a considerable change'in various particulars. Works 
on infidelity, or of an irreligious and immoral tendency, 
which were once abundant, have become very rar^ 
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among the people. The character of the books read 
by children and youth has been changed within a few 
years greatly for the better. The vulgar and barba- 
rous practices of horse-racing, cock-fighting, and box- 
ing, never prevalent in the County, have become nearly 
extinct. The dregs of society alone think of the two 
last with any favor, and the first is scarcely thought re- 
putable in the better part of JBociety. Gambling, once 
prevalent among a portion of the citizens, is rarely 
known, and when practised, is made literally, as it is 
morally, a work of darkness. 

Dancing, though still a fashionable amusement, is 
less general, while balls are conducted on better prin- 
ciples. The lateness of the hour to which they are gen- 
erally continued, and the exposure of the health, espe- 
cially of the females, still make them no inconsiderable 
evils. Were religious evening meetings to be tlius pro- 
tracted, even without the exposure of health, they would 
receive very general reprobation. The grand objection 
to this amusement, however, is its known tendency to 
dissipate the mind, and upflt it for serious reflection. 

The shooting of turkeys, &c., as an amusement, is 
continued in some places, and attended with some dis- 
order and with the brutalizing of the feelings of those 
who allow themselves in the cruel and barbarous indul- ' 
gence. 

The progress of more enlightened principles and 
the' influence of moral causes, are diminishing tlie evil 
practices, and preparing men for the higher object of 
acting consistently with their rational natures. 

The days regarded by many of the people as seas- 
ons of amusement and relaxation, are the day of the 
Election of the Governor, the anniversary of our In- 
dependence, the General Training, the Cattle show 
and Fair of the Agricultural Society, and to some ex- 
tent, the day following the annual Thanksgiving. — 
Christmas is rarely observed, except by those who are 
Episcopalians, as it is a point generally considered as. 
settled, that the day on which our saviour was bom can 
not be ascertained. The day of the New Year re- 
ceives some attention — but the people are more in the 
habit of emending their '^ compliments^^ through the 
several seasons than of confining them to any particu-. 
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lar one. To a certain portion of society, the exhibitions 
lat the academies or higher schools, and the annual 
commencement of the College, afford an opportunity 
for relaxatioii and literary intercourse and amusement. 
. , Playing at ball, in its variety of games, is practised 
occasionally by many. The game of ball, called wicket j 
lias been one of great interest in some parts cJf the 
County, enlisting the feelings and rousijig the efforts of 
the old and young. Wrestling is rare as an amuse- 
ment. Fishing and hunting re followed by all whose 
taste or pursuits allow them the indulgence. 

Comparative Ratable Property op the Towns 
-^Trade — Banks, &c. The ratable property of the 
bounty, on page 14th of this work, according to returns, 
made in 18^, is stated to be $316,671. Agreeably to 
the valuation then made, the towns rank as follows, be- 
ginning with the highest, viz : Pittstield, Sheffield, 
Williamstown, Great Barrington, Sandisfield, Adams, 
Lanesborough, Siockbridge, Cheshire, New-Marlbo- 
r'iugh, Lenox, Richmond» Lee, Hancock, Tyringham, 
Becket, West Stockbridge, Dalton, Windsor, Jlinscfale^ 
Peru; Egremont, Otis, Alford, Washington, Savoy, N. 
Ashford, Mt. Washington, Florida, Clarksburg* ritls- 
field is assessed at $29,852 77, and Clarksburg at $1218 
63. The average assessment of the towns is $10,555 70, 

The trade of the towns does not correspond entirely 
with their ratable nor real property. Much depends 
upon individual enterprise, the possession of w^ter pri- 
vileges, and various other circumstancer*. As a genera^ 
fact, the towns on the Housatonic and Hoosic do the 
moct business. A little trade is carried on with Hart- 
ford, and some other towns on Connecticut river, and a 
little with Boston. But the far greater portion of the 
trade is with the city of New-York, and the cities of 
Troy, Albany, and Hudson, The last mentioned mar-? 
kets are only about thirty miles from the principal 
towns in .Berkshire. 

Among the articles carried to market are butter, 
^cheese, pork, lard, ham, beef (rarely,) leather, pota-? 
toes, onions, apples, poultry, rye, oats, beans, indian 
.corn, fla^cseed, barrels, staves and heading, pails and the 
like, timber for cabinet work, boards, plank, shingles. 
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})t)ta6hes, essence of peppermint, ale, cotton and woolt 
en goods, marble in immense quantities, lime, iron, 
hats, wool, &c. 

More wheat is prol>abIy brought into the County than 
is carried out of it — ^also of iron, hats, &ob Other arti- 
cles introduced into the County are too common to need 
notice. 

It is impossible to state precisely the amount of arti- 
cles, either in quantity or value, which are carried year-* 
ly from the County, and of those likewise which are in- 
troduced into it. An attempt was made a few years 
since to ascertain the amount in tons of the exports and 
imports to and from Albany, Hudson, Troy, and Hart- 
ford. Returns were made from 23 towns, and ihe re- 
sult was a total of 18,475 tone, f f we suppose the 
towns from which returns were not received, viz : Pitts- 
field, Richmond, Hancock. Windsor, Florida, New 
Ashford, Alford, and Mount Washington, tolia\ea 
proportional share of trade, the total vill be 25. 193 
tons, and the exports and imports, omitting fractions, 
will stand as follows : 

Exports of produce, 8535 tons. 

Do. of manufactures, 7210 *' 

Imports of merchandize, for con- 
sumption, 7302 *' 
Do. raw materials for manufactures,2094 " 

The Berkshire Bank, in Piltsficld, was incorporated 
in 1806, and failed in 1H09. The Agricultural Bank^ 
located in the same tovn, was incorporated in Febniary 
1818. with a capital of $100,000, and is in successful 
operation. 

The Housatonic Bank, in Stockbridge, was incorpo- 
rated in 1S25. It has a capital of $100,000, and pos- 
sesses the confidence of the pubh'c. 

A charter for another bank, with the same capital, 
to be located in the North Village of Adams, was 
granted in 1828. This has not commenced operations. 

These banks seem to be important from the increase 
ing attention to manufactures. In the course of busi'- 
ness, individuals will be supplied from some hank ; 
and the prolit, whatever it may be, ia now retained in 
^I^e County. A; the same time, the citizer.f; cannot be 
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too fully aware of the danger arising from the multipli<^ 
cation of these institutions. The subject is an old one, 
indeed ; but the danger is renewed from day to day. It 
is not the horrowers of money, as a general fact, upon 
whom the country can depend ; but dependence must 
be placed upon the substantial and independent farmer, 
mechanic, and labourer. Mortgage is certain to prove 
in the general, what the word signifies, a death-gage to 
the property upon which it is fastened, and to the pros- 
perity of the man who allows it to be fastened upon his 
estate. 

Emigrations — Coloured Population. — For fifty 
years, the emigrations from this County have been al- 
most perpetual. The people moved at first chiefly to 
Vermont, and then to the State of New York. About 
1786, a cotnpany in Berkshire purchased ten townships 
about Chenango river, called the Chenango purchase. 
Many families removed from the County to those town- 
ships, one of which bears its name. Some have remo- 
ved to Pennsylvania, to Ohio, Michigan, and various 
other parts of the United States ; and some have re- 
moved to Canada, and become subjects of the British 
government. Formerly but few coloured persons were 
found in the County. A considerable number have 
come into it from the adjoining parts of the State of 
New York, where slavery was continued until 1827. 
Some came to escape from servitude, and others be- 
cause they had become free, and wished to leave the 
land where slavery existed at alL Many of the blacks 
are respectable inhabitants, possessed of some educa- 
tion and some property ; some are admitted to all the 
rights of freemen, and to all the privileges of the church. 
A large part of them, however, are idle, ignorant, poor, 
and vicious. Their situation demands the attention of 
the benevolent The improvement of the free coloured 
population of our country ought to proceed equally with 
the grand effort to abolish slavery entirely. To these 
sons of Africa the whites owe an immense debt ; and 
every proper measure should be adopted to improve 
their education and morals, to make them religious, re« 
epectable, and happy. The most careful and constant 
i»tteation s&ould be paid to their cbildroa : lettbenfi en? 



joy all the l)enefits of the district and sabbath schools. 
Every town is deeply interested in ameliorating their 
condition. 

SuppoBT OP THE Poor.— The nnmber of paupers 
is considerable in every town, and will continually in- 
crease, unless by existing, or some other efforts, the 
progress of intemperance f^hali be stayed. While some 
are unavoidably and innocently destitute and depend- 
ent, the situati<»n of most of them is clearly owing to in- 
temperance and its kindred vices. 

The expense of the poor in some instances will be 
given in the history of the towns. It is already great 
In several towns they are supported at the sum offered 
by the lowest bidder. 1 his seems to be an objectiona- 
ble method ; and yet many respectable men are of the 
opinion that the poor are made as comfortable in this 
way as in any other which has been tned, while the ex- 
pense is much less. 

In what way economy and kindness can be most ef- 
fectually united in the support of the poor is a question ^ 
difficult to be settled. While none should be Jeft to ab- 
solute suffering, those should be furnished with. the 
greatest portion of comforts, who are poor by the mert 
act of Providence, and not from folly and vice. -Every 
one should be employed in some business suited to h^s 
capacity and strength. All should be favoured with re- 
ligious books and counsel, and placed where, if in 
health, they can attend the public worship of God, 

Diseases.— -The diseases are generally of the acute 
kind. Bilious fever, fever and ague^ typhus fever^ 
croup, inflammation of the brain, peripneumony, dysei^^ 
tery, cholic, &c. Besides these rheumatism in several^ 
forms, jaundice, dyspepsia among those of sede.ntary' 
habits, are often seen ; gout, very rarely ; cousujitption: 
frequent 

In the summer and autumn of 1796^ the dysentery 
and bilious remitting fever, then called jf/ondfiper, from 
its supposed origin in the miasma of a mill pond, 
(known at that time as Hubbard's oiill pond,) near the 
centre of the town, was very fatal in Sheffield. In the 
early part of the season the dam itrj^ nased a foot or a. 
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foot and an half, and th^ banks of the pond and stream, 
then covered with vegetation, were overflowed. The 
season was uncommonly hot, and heavy rains fell at in- 
tervals of 15 and 20 days, by which the water was suc- 
cessively raised, and tlien lowered by the letting off of 
the water at the mills. The sickness began in July, 
and continued and increased until the occurrence of 
frosts in October ; during which about sixty persons 
died. The people who suffered, were within a mile and 
a quarter of the pond, on the plain, and in the neigh- 
borhood about the meeting-house. Those suffered the 
most who were nearest to the water. In other parts of 
the town, the inhabitants were healthy, few dying ex- 
cepting such as had resided in the infected district 
The dam has since been lowered, by an adjudication of 
the courts, and no similar calamity has occurred. 

In 1802, the canker-rash was very fatal in Williams- 
town ; and bilious fever prevailed there extensively in 
1809, but was rarely fatal. 

In 1811, the spotted fever was an alarming disorder 
in the north part of the County. This disease swept 
away many in all parts of the County about that time. 
No one disease has prevailed over the County at the 
flame time. 

The tneazles and whooping cough walk their usual 
rounds. ■ 

The small pox has not been known in the County 
for many years. Many of the inhabitants hav« been 
vaccinated. It is a surprizing fact, however, that so 
few avail themselves of this protection ; and an alarm- 
ing consideration, that in view of the fancied security, 
the inhabitants are most extensively exposed to the 
ravages of this terrible disease, whenever it shall be 
suffered by divine providence to mak-e its appearance. 
In such a case, it will be the more widely scattered, and 
prove th« more fatal, because the physicians have been 
so long unacquainted with it, and so many of them have 
never seen it at all. The occurrence of the disease in 
several parts of the country, and the ravages it has 
made, have placed the stamp of reality on the truth just 
expressed, and render a more general practice of vac- 
cination the imerest and duty of all who place a just 



estimate upon human life, and the preservation of the 
lives of their own families and friends. 

In the history of some of the towns, bills of mortality 
will be given ; from which it will appear, tfiar many 
«imong us dje at an advanced age, and that Berkshire 
must be considered as a healthy portion of the country. 

Climate — Meteorology. — The climate is salubri-* 
ous and healthful. The mean temperature of the year 
is about 46 dag. Farenheit. On the more elevated dish 
tricts it is nearly a degree less, and in the lower towns 
it is a little greater. Situated on the west side of the 
range of the Green mountains, it is, less affected by the 
north-east winds and storms, and the disagreeable east* 
erly winds which are so much felt and complained of 
along the shore of the Atlantic and the interior of NeW 
England to Connecticut river. Owing to the situation 
of the mountains in the northern part of the County, 
the winds are very rarely from the north-east, and such 
winds arc of short duration through the County ; and 
from the direction of the Taconic range, very little west 
wind is noticed. The principal winds are from the 
north-west, from the south-west, from the south, and 
south-east. The wind is from the north-west through 
the day about 150 days in the year. These winds are 
eool, and dry, and invigorating. The proportion of 
winds from the four principal directions, are, on an ave- 
rage of four years, nearly in the following proportions, 
viz: north-west 600; south-west 105; south 156, and 
south-east 103. Dew or frost, showing the number of 
clear and still nights, occurs about 120 mornings annu- 
ally. The mean quantity of water falling annually at 
Williams College for eight years, was about 34 mches, 
and is probably about the mean quantity which falls an- 
nually in the County. To this should be added for deiif 
three or four inches. 

. The quantity of snow would seem to be less than fell 
In the early settlen^ient oif the County. The probabili- 
ty is that if the same quantity of snow falls on an ave- 
rage, less sleighing would be the consequence, for twd 
reasons, depending upon the more e±tensive cultivation 
,of the country, viz : that it would fee more blown fronm 
ibe roads in an open country, and b^ mor^ easily melt* 

n ■ 
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ed than in the woods. Add to these considerations the 
probability that the accounts of tlie great quantity of 
snow are those of the fall of great quantities in some 
particular years. It is certain that occasionally the 
streams aad lakes and bays of the Northern States are 
frozen in the manner mentioned by our fathers, and the 
country covered to a great depth with snow and for ma- 
ny weeks. There is little evidence that the winters 
svere uniformly severe. 

The hard winter of 1780 is a matter of frequent re^^ 
mark among the oldest population. The great snow 
storm and abundant snow of 1804 are well remember^ 
ed. On the 20th of March of that year, the sleighing 
Was good, even through the lower parts of the County ; 
the roads in many places so filled with snow, that ihe 
travelling V<ras through the fields. 

In 1810, an excessively severe storm and a most vio- 
lent wind extended over the country. The change in 
the weather occurred in this County between 6 and 7 
o'clock, P. M., and was followed the next day by what 
has been appropriately and emphatically called the cold 
Friday, 

Oxk Sept 22d and 23d, 1815, occurred a memorable 
storm of V^ind and rain over the Atlantic States, in whichr 
the salt water of the ocean was in some instances blown 
thirty miles from the oete^an, destroying the foliage of 
trees, and giving to vegetation the appearance of having 
■suffered from a severe frost.^ This storm was severe in 
this County. 

The cold spring and sunmier of 1816 will not soon 
be forgotten. Frosts oCturred several times in each even 
of the svmmer months. The foliage was killed by frost 
in June over a considerable portion of the higher lands, 
$0 that for a few days the woods appeared to have suf^ 
fered fr#m file. Snow fell on the 6th of June, and on 
the mountain towns, as Cheshire, Peru, Windsor, the 
snow was blown about as in winter, and travellers suf- 
fered from tlie severity of the storm. Ice was formed 
in many places to the thickness of window glass. On 
June 8ih and 11th, the frost was severe. Vegetables in 
gardens were generally destroyed. Indian corn was cut 
down to the ground by the frost in many placets ; 
-though it soon came forward again. In Aug. 29th, th^ 
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frost killed many fields of Indian corn on the low 
grounds. TJiough rye, wheat, &c., came to maturity, 
and the crops were pretty abundant, but little Indian 
corn ripened in the County. The greater portion w»b 
saved by cutting it up at the roots, and by placing it 
in an upright position, leaving it to ripen upon the jui- 
ces of the stalk alone. 

Jan. 17, 1817, there was a remarkable thunder show- 
er, which extended from Gluebec to Georgia, and was at- 
tended with rain or snow at different places. The lightning 
was frequent and brilliant, and during the fall of snow, 
the electric fluid appeared on animals, bushes, fences, 
and men, in the form of bright points, or as an auroral 
cloud of light. It was observed in Richmond, Will- 
iamstown, and other • places. The following spring, 
vegetables suffered considerably from the cut-worm ; 
but much less than in various other parts of the coun<« 
try. 

For some years past there has been little sleighing. 
During the winter (1826 and 18^^-) the snow was most 
iibundant. Great snows fell at several times. The 
sleighing, except so far as the roads were blocked up- 
by snow, was excellent, from the 23d of December. 
Only slight rains or thaws occurred, none of which effect- 
ed more than the settling of the snow. The streams, 
however, did not become unusually low. The snow 
was thought by many to be in the woods about four 
feet deep. It was probably about 3 feet deep. It is 
rarely, by actual measurement, more than two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the supposed depth. 

Although strong winds are not uncommon, it is rare 
that much damage is done by them in this County, even 
in the most violent thunder storips. Tornadoes are not 
common, and have always been of very limited extent 
In 1809. a tornado, extending about half a mile in 
width and perhaps two in length, prostrated sonje of the 
orchards and some buildings about a mile south of the 
meeting-house in Stockbridge. A few years after, a 
violent whirlwind fell upon a small portion of West 
Stockbridge, passed in^ts course over Stockbridge aud 
Lee, but too elevated to affect trees and buildings, and 
«pex]^t its violence on a hill in Becket. 
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The temperature is several times below zero, IPia'r 
during winter. On two or three dajrs it does not pasft, 
or pass but little above zero. It is sometimes as low 
as 16® or even 23*^ below zero. In summer, it is oft 
several days above 90®, though it rarely exceeds 97® 

The summer of 1825 had many very warm days. 
Thr summer of 1828 was however the hottest that has 
occurred for many years. The following winter was the 
coldest for a long time. The formation of ice in mills 
and factories was a great and long continued injury this 
winter. The mean temperature of January, 1827, was 
16o39 Far, which was colder than any January in the 
last twelve years. The following results from observa^ 
tions made at Williams College three times a day, vizi^ 
at seven A. M,, and at two and nine P. M., the mean 
of which is ascertained to be very near the mt an tem- 
perature of the day, will show about the mean temper-, 
ature of the County at the times mentioned. The va-* 
riation above or below the inean, is placed next the 
mean temperature of the stveral months for eleven 
years next preci-dir»g 1827. 



Jan. Va 
Mean 22,01 5,6 
May. 
56,20 S,0 
Sept. 
60.03|6.0 



Feb. 
23,61 
June. 
66.33 

Oct 
47,07 



Va 

7,5^ 

4,5 
3,5 



Mar. 
31,06 
July. 
10,^ 

Nov. 
36,61 



Va 
4,5 

5,5 

3,5 



April. 

43,53 

Aug. 

t)7,25 

Dec. 

26,93 



Va 
4,5 

2,5 

3,0 



On an average, January is the coldest, and July the 
hottest month. The coldest month was February, 
1718, when the mean temperature was for several days 
below zero, and the lowest — ^22*5, Feb. 11, on Wedi^es- 
day. February, 1817, was also an exceedingly cold 
month ; colder than any January, and but little less 
.than that of Feb. 1818. Indeed some of the days were 
through the day considerably colder. 

Feb. 1823, was uniformly a cold month', even colder 
than any preceding January \ although the coldlest days 
occurred in January. 
The hottest weather in the above years was 
July, 1820, the mean tempffature being 75**10 
July, 1825, the niean temperature was 74,94 
Aug. 1826, do. 69,01 

Aug. 1829, d«. 68,Wr 
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The mean temp, of the Winter months is 0^,05 
" Spring " ' 43,59 

'.^ Summer " 68,27 

" Autumn " 47,90 

The greatest cold ever observed ) no ^ 

at Williams College, waB 5 — ^»" 

/ The greatest heat (in the shade,) 102,0 

In thifi! case, it is probable that the temperature wag 
increased by reflected heat. 

In ^reat rains, the quantity of water varies from one 
inch to 1 1-2 inch in 24 hours ; sometimes there falls 
water in about the same time to the depth of 2 or 2 1-2 
inches. The greatest rain observed in the eleven years, 
fell in July 26 and 27, 1819, to the depth of 3.65 inches, 
*It is common, indeed, for the people to remark that the 
rain falls to the depth of five -or six inches ; but for sev- 
eral years it was never found by the rain-guage to fall 
to the depth of three inches in a day. Indeed an inun- 
*dation could scarcely fail to follow rain to this depth. 
As the water, which should fall equably three inches 
deep over a township six miles square, would fill a ca- 
nal 40 feet wide, four feet deep, and 297 miles in length. 
.Such a rain must be rare in this country. 

In 1784, the bursting of a cloud, as it is familiarly 
called by thp common people, took place on the west 
side of Saddle mountain, in what is called the Hopper, 
Much rain had fallen for several days, and the ground 
had become very sofl. At length a cloud burst, or pour- 
ed forth a great quantity of rain ; the earth, trees, and 
loose rocks were swept down the mountain from an ele- 
I'ation of about 1400 feet, and a sudden deluge took 
place along the narrow valley at the bottom of the Hop- 
per, and one house was swept away, the family having 
escaped. Owing to the opening between the /hills, call- 
ed the Hopper, heavy clouds are drawn by the wind 
against the west side of Gray lock, many hundred feet 
below the summit, and are slowly raised over the moun- 
tain, often presenting the appearance of great difficulty 
in rising the steep ascent These clouds, from the ac- 
tion of electricity, attraction, condensation, or some un- 
known cause in the atmosphere pour down themselves 
in a violent shower. When the rain is sudden and very 
^reat, it is called the humting of a cloudy Thk ^h^? 

16* ^ 
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iiomenon frequently occurs on Saddle mountain. In 
August, 1823, one occurred, by which the rocks and 
trees were carried down from -an elevation of about 
1600 feet, till the mass came to the dense woods tow- 
ards the bottom of the Hopper, through which it forced 
a passage of a rod in width along a hollow, bearing 
away the largest trees in its course. At a distance, this 
passage looks like a road cut through a forest. 

To those who haveTlivcd in a level country, the lying 
of the clouds along the mountains, far below their sum- 
mits, or with these tsummits projecting above them, and 
presenting an endless diversity of form and colour, is a 
scene of high interest and much sublimity. To the 
hardy inhabitant this unvarying drapery of the moun- 
tains is too common to attract attention. The eye of 
taste, however, loves to fasten its gaze on these endless 
changes of form and hue. The moderate elevation of 
most clouds, is apparent from the fact, that those clouds 
which in the vallies appear to be relatively high in the 
atmosphere, touch Saddle mountain, Taconic mountain, 
and other high points, several hundred feet below the 
summit. The writer was once near the summit of Ta- 
conic mountain in a heavy thunder «hower — the cloud 
rest4^d on the mountain — for a few moments the dark- 
ness was appalling — and the streams of lightning eeem- 
«d to be close at hand. 

The distinctness with which the Un€ of congelation 
is marked in the colder months along tlie mountains, is 
^ another interesting phenomenon. The trees are cov- 
ered with ice from their sumnriits downwards to a dis- 
tance varying according to circumstances, and the line 
at which the ice terminates, now fiar down the side of 
the higher hills, now near the sunimit of the lower, and 
not touching those still lower, often extends for miles 
apparently on a horizontal line. The gray-white dres» 
of the trees above the line, gives to the hills a majestic 
and venerable appearance. This phenomenon occurs 
tinder two opposite conditions. In autumn, or the be- 
ginning of winter, when the lower stratum of air is the 
farmer, rain falls in the vallies, but is frozen on the 
trees along the higher parts of the hills ; and thus the 
Ji'jg^ o/" congelation is distinctly dra^Niv. The other case 
^^ecura in niater, i^Jiea the loYr«r ituraitom oi w \» ^% 
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colder, and the warmer air from the south or south-east 
pours .down its vapour in the vallies, and in rain or 
sleet on the hills, which is frozen at a certain elevation, 
and the line of congelation made as pei'fect and dis- 
tinct- as before. This gray covering of the trees, seen 
in the clear rays of the sun, and its limit so accurately 
defined, and often continuing for days, is a magnilicent 
spectacle, and ever admired by those in whom familiar- 
ity has not destroyed the interest, or taste for the beau- 
t^iful ceased to operate. 

When the hills and vallies are covered with ice, and - 
a warmer temperature follows, the ice disappears in the 
vallies, and the line of congelation gradually ascends 
the hills, in the same distinctness, though not so regu- 
larly marked. 

I'he purogress of vegetation up the mountains in the 
spring, is also an interesting prospect. The expansioB 
of (he blosso.ms and foliage of tlie earlier trees takes 
place over the vallies to the foot of the hills, while their 
eides and tops present all the appearance, except that 
of snow, of winter scenery. The advance of the foli- 
age up the mountains is clearly nrarked ir(!m day to 
•day, although ten or twelve days will elapse before the 
tops of the highest manifest that the spring has returned, 
and " the time of the singing birds is come." When ve- 
getation is delayed from the coldness. of the season, the 
suddenness with which it advances up the hills on the 
more rapid increase of heat, is still more delightful. 
The progress is now raj)id ; and a broad zone of green 
is extended each day along and up the hills, presenting 
much of the magnificence of a northern summer. All 
nature seems labouring with her highest energies to 
show forth to wondering man the beauty and riches 
which the God of providence has in his bounty and 
mercy prepared for his creatures. 

Return op Spring. — The return of spring, compa^ 
red with other places, may be judged of by the usual 
time ot the flowering of the following plants in the val- 
leys ai:d warmer parts of the County. The position of 
hills? and ;he different exposure of plants, and the na- 
ture of the soil, affects the time oi* tVi^\t ftov*^x\s\% ^^^es- 
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siderably. Thus the vegetation is a week earlier in the 
inore favourable parts of the valley of VVilliamstown, 
than in tlie broader valley of the iloiisatonic, twenty 
miles further south. The following plants flower nearly 
at the same time through the vallies. For the pur4)ose 
of enabling the reader to make the com)>arison for one 
year, (and the relative times will be nearly the same) 
the followiiig table exhibits the time of ilqwering in the 
spring of 1817, at several distant places. The times at 
all rhe places, except the one in this County, are taken 
from rhe paper of Dr. Bigelow on this subject, in \lie 
Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. iv. part L 
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By an attention to this table, it is evident that the 
flowering of the same plants takes place in the lower 
parts of the County only a very little later than at Al- 
bany and Boston. It is probable that the time is a lit- 
tle later than appears from this tabic, from the particu- 
lar and early examinations for flcwers in Williamstown 
in the spring of 1817. It is certain at Wst that the li- 
lac, apple, and some others, flower earlier at Albany 
than in this County, as a general facL The influence 
of the ocean and of south winds, is felt sooner and 
Inore powerfully than in our hill country. The same 
43 true of the crops ; thejime of harvest is a little ear- 
lier on the same parallel of latitude on the Hudson than 
injthis County ; and is a little earlier also in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. The difierence is not however so great^ 
TSts some reasons might lead us to anticipate. 

Geology. — ^The rocks in Berkshire are wholly onw- 
itive. Except a small tract of alluvial ?i\orig the Ijousa- 
tonic and Hoosic rivers and some of their tributaries', 
the whole County belone^s to the primitive formation. 
JVo animal or vegetable remains have been discovered 
in any of its rocks or strata, and only a minute portion 
-of coal, (anihiacite, said to have been found in Che- 
shire, b?it doubtful) has ever btMMi found. The princi- 
pal rocks are mica slate and limestone. The former is 
indeed the principal rock in the County, and incloses 
in it the extensive beds of limestone. Several other 
primitive rocks are not unfrequent, and will be noticed 
in their place. 

1. Mica Slate. 

The range of mountains on the eastern part of the 
^County, and extending west to he middle of the Coc.n- 
ly, is almost wholly Tnica slate. It is very commonly 
of the stratified variety, but is obvioitsly only mica and 
miartz intimately mixed and strati'ied. To this remark 
tliere is no exception ; and this rock is found without 
interruption to any extent to the east part of Williams- 
town, New Ashford, Lanesburough, Pittsfield, Lenox, 
Lee, Stockbridge, Great Barrington, and Sheflield; 
the wenern line of it pursuing a zigzag course, and fol" 
lowing the singular course of the hills and valliej^. It 
is then interrupted by ^uarix rock and limsstone through 
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the whole extent of the principal valley north and soutlr 
through the County, except that ismall hills of mica 
date are often appearing, a« if projecting through the 
limestone, or lying along the side of it RKca slate 
fs again the principal rock on the Taconic range a]ong 
the western boundary of the County. So that mica 
slate may be considered the whole underlaykig rock of 
this section. The strata of this rock every where dip^ 
and incline towards the east, at difierent angles of ii|- 
cllnation in different places, but as a medium about 3(^ 
degrees. 

The rocks associated with the mica slate, and many 
of them found in considerable quantity, are 1. Horn- 
blende rock, embracing the several varieties of primi" 
tive trajj^ found in most of the towns on the eastern 
part of the County ; 2. Primifire serpentine, and so^p^ 
stone, found in Windsor ; 3. Tcdco-micaceous slate, 
a rock contrining talc mingled with mica slate, found 
along the base of the eastern range, but much more 
abundantly along the Taconic range, in most of the 
towns : 4. Gneiss, lying in a large bed, from the east- 
ern part of Dalton and westerii of Peru, northwards 
several miles into Windsor, and in the south-east part 
of the County : 6. Granite, in blocks or large masses,, 
or veins, in all the towns on the eastern part of the 
County : 6. Granular limestone, in small patches in 
various parts of the mica slate, but distinct from the gen- 
eral Kiratum of limestone : Argillite, associated in 
small quantity with the mica slate, but distinct from that 
to be mentioned hereafter ; 8. Sienite, with the horn- 
blende rocks, and small masses washed by the streams 
into the eastern part of the Housatonic valley. 

The mica slate is often very tortuous, and sometimes- 
occur« in thin strata in the limestone, as if it had been 
projected from below through the limestone. 

2. Quartz Rock. 
This rock may be only in beds in the mica slate ; but 
as it occurs in great quantities, it is here treated of as a 
principal rock. It is found on both sides of the lime- 
stone, or a^s<>ciated with, or only on one side of it. The 
hills of v lun nearly parallel with the general ranges^ 
and the west line of the County. Beginning at the 
north part, it occurs in large hills in Clarksburg, WilK 
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Jamstown, and Adams, connected with' the limestonft. 
Oak Hill and Stone Hill in Williamstown, are formed 
rhiefly of this rock. It occurs also along the north hasc 
of Saddle mountain. In Cheshire, it is in considerable 
quantity ; often disintegrated, forming immense quan- 
tities of sand, used in the manufacture of crown glass, 
when the Glass Company in Cheshi-e was in operation^ 
and often transported to the glass factories in New York, 
especially that of Sand'ake in the adjoining county of 
Rensselaer ; employed also in the sawing of marble 
into slabs, in Lanesborough and New Ashford. This 
irock occurs agaiii at the Gulf, between Lariesborough 
and Dalton. Also at the west base of Washington 
mountain, on the south-east of Pittsfield. A portion of 
this rock at this place is used for the hearths of the fur- 
nace v\ Lenox and other places, from its capacity for 
withstanding the action of great heat. Another part of 
it is very porous, and divided into small rough and irre- 
gular cavities, resembling those o^burr stone, and like 
this, is wrought into mill stones to considerable extent 
in Pittsfield. The rock occurs in strata of i^ few inches 
to twenty or more in thickness, making it very conven- 
ient for either use. In Lcf?, Tyringham, Stockbridge, 
Great Barrington, New Marlborough, and Sheffield, 
are hills of quartz rock. The south part of Monument 
mountain is omposed wholly of it. The northern part 
of this mountain is mica slate ; the south part exhibit- 
ing the White Cliffs, which present so fine an appear- 
ance from the plaiii and hill in Stockbridge, one of the 
most beriutiful prospects in this County, are of this rock. 
Alum Hill, in Sheffield, is this rock. 

This rock appears to be considerably stratified ; hav- 
ing an inclination towards the east. It is split also from 
west to east in, many places ; rendering it a very con- 
venient stone to work into walls, jambs, hearths, door- 
steps, and the like. 

In a few places, a kind of quartzose breccia is asso- 
ciated with this rock. In the east part of Pittsfield, and 
south-west of Hinsdale, the quartz is cemented by 
fibrous brown .Hemanlite, In Sheffield and Great Bar* 
rington^ the cement is quartz itself. 
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3. Granular Limestone. 

There seem to be two strata or nearly continuout 
beds of limestone. The eastern passes througli Adams, 
Cheshire, Windsor, Washington. Hinsdale, &;c., to N. 
Marlborough. This is less in width, highly cryFtalline,^ 
large granular, relatively hard, difficult to burti into 
lime, but forming lime of the best quality ; someiimes 
containing mica and calcareous spar ; wrought for mar- 
ble in Adarnt^, New Marlborousrh. &c. 

The western passes through Williamstown and New 
Ashford and the north-east part of Hancock, ard thence 
southward through all the towns in the Housatunic yal- 
ley. This stratum or bed is wider than the other, and 
is a part of the great stratum extending from Long Isl- 
and Sound through Connecticut and this County, far 
into Vermont, perhaps into Canada. The great quan- 
tities of marble, scattered over the County, are from 
this bed. It is now quarried abundantly in West Stock- 
bridge, Lanesborough, and New Ashford, and wrought 
in most of the towns. It is distinctly crystalline, more 
finely granitlar than the other, takes a fine polish, occurs 
in strata very convenient for working, and has a great 
variety of colour. The white is the most valuable ; 
the hrown^ gray, dove-coloured, ashcoloured, strij/ed^ 
dark, and variegated, are very beautiful. It is imjios- 
sible to ascertain with correctness the value of the mar- 
ble annually wrought. A few years since it vas esti- 
mated, after much inquiry of the owners ap.d workmen, 
at $40,000 annually. 

Limestone, which will not take a polish, and cannot 
of course be wrought as marble, every where occurs 
with the marble, and often makes it very expensive in 
getting at the marble. 

The burning of lime is a common business. Con- 
siderable quantities of lime are annually produced in 
most of the towns. From Adams, Lanesborough, 
Pittsfield, &c., much is transported to other towns. 
The limestone is so abundant, and of so fine a quality, 
that poor lime is scarcely known. The common price 
at the kiln is twenty-five cents the bushel, varying from 
100 to 112 lbs. 

The City Hall in New York is built of marble, ob- 
tained chiefly from West Siockbridge. Marble is alsd 
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transported from this County to Boston, and in eonsid- 
erabl quantities to the westward along the Grand Ca- 
nal. 

Elastic marble has been found in West Stockbridge, 
Lahesborough, and New Ashford. It often occurs in 
blocks, of which it forms only a small part It is more 
elastic when thoroughly wet, although it exhibits the 
property when it has not been wet for years. It is a 
rather coarse marble, commonly white, or with a red- 
dish tinge. 

Connected with the western range of limestone, are 
immense quantities of magnesian carbonate of- lime ^ 
often highly granular, and frequently fetid ; frequent- 
ly white or grayish, and friable (Dolomite) ; commonly 
solid, but rather coarse grained, (comm.in magnesian 
limestone.) The beautiful white Dolomite of Lee, 
Muddy Brook in Great Barrington, Sheffi«^ld and New 
Marlborough, contains fibrous and bladed crystals of 
Tremolite, and, in Muddy Brook and New Marlbo- 
rough, white crystals of Ancite. 

The granular limestone is frequently fetid in Lee,, 
Stockbridge, and Alford. 

Caverns. Few caverns are found among the primi- 
tive rocks. One, more than 100 feet in length, is found 
in the limestone in Lanesborough, irreg ilar and nar- 
row ; probably worn by water. Two caverns are also 
found in the limestone in the south part of New Marl- 
borough. These caverns contain rude stalactites. An- 
other small cavern is in West Srockbridge ; in which 
was fou!id a small quantity oi' Agaric Mineraly {PuU 
vurulent carbonate of lime,) 

In Sheffield, the limet^rotie alternates several times 
with mica slate. The saina is seen in Williarasto\vn 
and other places. Th.» b<^d of hmestoiie on which 
Williams College stands, extend -• for several miles, 
contains much quartz linely ditfused through it, is hard, 
often gives firr with steel, is frequently divided by seams 
into rhomboidctl masses a foot or two feet or more on a 
side ; often also very much disturbed in its form, and 
tortuo{i3 ; sonie-imes bent in the are of a curve, a fo<Jt 
oi moVe in diameter. 
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4. Primitive Argillaceous Slate. 
The principal part of this rock is along the eastern 
part of the Taconic range, forming a considerable por- 
tion of the hills in some places. It alternates in some 
places with mica slate, or with talco-micaceous slate. It 
has a shining appearance ; sometimes tortuouu ; strata 
easily separable. It is entirely di^erent in its appear- 
ance from the argillite in the adjoining parts of New 
York, beyond the Taconic range. In this County it is 
always black or dark gray ; sometimes a little talcose» 
Though it is found in the south part of the Coufity, it 
is more abundant in Hancock, New Ash ford and Will- 
iamstown. It is gradually, but slowly, disintegrating, - 
forming excellent soil. 

Accidental rock, Graywacke, 
The only rock, out of place, fouisd in this County, is 
jGrvaywacke, It occurs in rounded masses, of a small 
»ize to rocks many tons in weight, and is foiiiid in all 
the towns through the middle and western parts of the 
Comity. It has a dark green aspect, and is composed 
of an argillaceous base, containing fragments of quartz, 
feldspar, argillite, and the like. There can be no 
doubt that it has by some means been transported over 
the Taconic range from the adjoining county in the State 
.of New York. 

Puddingstone^ 
Small quantities of puddiiiffstone, or a kind of sand- 
stone, are found in Williumstown. It is evidt^ntly con- 
nected with the larger bed in Pownal, Vt., and is com- 
posed of grains of quartz, siliceous slate, limestone, 
chlorite, &c,, aggregated by an argillaceous cement. 

Alluvial. 
The alluvial formation along the Housatonic and Hoo- 
sic rivers, has already been alluded to. It is generally 
of moderate breadth, sometimes a mile, commonly lest 
than half a mile ; rich, clayey, excellent for grass, and 
in the drier parts, for Indian corn, oats, &c. 

Ores, 
The only ores that are wrought in this County, are 
ihose of iron. Large beds of iron ore are found im- 
bedded in clay in Lenox, Richmond, and West Stocks 
jbridge. Iron ore is also found in most of the tewifs 
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through the middle of the County. These beds nre 
near limet'tone, and covered generally only with the 
commoii soil. These beds ure a part of the great line 
of iron ore from the south through Salisbuiy, Conn., 
and this Conntv, northwards into Vermont The kind 
l»f ore in tne bvds of Berkshire, is the brown Hepialite^ 
fihrott.f rarely cylindrical^ compost^ ochr y-brov/n. This 
kind ot ore is rich, and abundant 

Bog-iron-ore on low grour.ds in many towns. Sul- 
phuret of iron is common ; magnetic oxyd of iron in 
mica slate, not rare. Copperas, (sulphate of iron) in 
She'Tield, Tyringham, near the Shaker village, and at 
S. Adams ; effloresces in mica slate. 

Black oxyd of manganese has been found in Adams, 
on the east side of Saddle mountain. 

Siilp')uretof lead (Galena) in the same place ; also, 
ill limestone in Williamstown, in small quantity. ^ 

Minerals, 
Besides the miaerols wkeady noticed, a few othera 
tiay be mentioned. 

Alum, efflorescing in aluminous slate in Sheffield. 
Quartz^ limpid^ at Lenox and Williamstown. 

5m(?A:y,, beautiful on Monument mountain. 
greasy^ common. 
" rose red J Williamstown, rare. 
gramdar, abundant 
• jerrugitious, yellow and red, in Pittsfield ancl 
Lanesborough. 
Sornstone and siliceous slate and jasper, in small roll- 
pieces. 
Cyanite, and Staurotide, and Schorl, common in mica 

slate, but not abundant 
Fddspdry in Lanesborough. 
Garnet, abundant in mica slate, Sheffield, and various 

towns ; small, reddish and dark brown. 
Chlorite and chlorite slate, common in the County. 
Gibbsite, in an iron mine in Richmond ; in small quan- 
* tity also in Lenox ; these are the only known 

localities : incrustations, stalacticat, mam- 
millary, crystalline ?Lud fibrous, and massive, 
composed of clay and water. 
J'oUirs^ clay, common, in beds. 
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€lrophite, (black lead) in Hinsdale, with Augite, folia* 

ted and massive. 
Sulphur, in small quantities in mica slate. 
Red aryd of Titanium, Pittsfield, in Dolomite witli 

quaitz. 
Potters^ clay, or, as the people commonly call it, 
clay, suitable for the fabrication of common pottery and 
brick, is abundant in most of the streams and low 
grounds. Potteries have been in successful operation 
in Lee and Williamstown, for many years. Of brick 
great quantities are annually made, and the business is 
greatly increasing, as the construction of brick buildings 
is much more common than formerly. 

Mineral Springs. 

The only one of any consequence in the County, is 
the Williamstown Mineral Spring, It greatly resem- 
bles that at Lebanon, N. Y. Its water is warm, con- 
tains very little saline matter, is very soft to the. skin, and 
has a favorable influence in several cutaneous diseases. 

There are also in Hinsdale, New Marlborough, Ad- 
ams, &c., springs which give oft' some hepatic gas, Sind 
are used occasionally for the cure of eruption^. 
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TOWN OP SHEFFIELD. 

SY AEV. JAMES BRADFORD^ 



As early as the year 1722, Joseph Parsons and 176 
otheis, within the county of HampKhire, petitioned the 
General Assembly of the Province of Massachusetts 
for two townships of land in said county, upon the river 
Housatunriulcy or West brook. In answer to this peti- 
tion, the Oeneral Assembly granted two townships on 
the Housatunnuk riv:er, of the contents of ?even miles 
square, adjoining south the divisional line between Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. For the purposes of mak- 
ing a purchase of the Indians, dividing the tract, grant- 
ing lots, admitting settlers, &c. &c., John Stoddard, 
Henry Dwight, Luke Hitchkok, John Ashley, and 
Samuel Portei, Esqs., were appointed a c< mmittee, to 
which Capt. Ebenezer Pomroy [Poraeroy] ^^as after- 
wards added, with directions to reserve lands for the 
first settled minjster, for the future support of the gos- 
pel, and for schools. Of each proprietor they were to 
demand thirty shillings for every hundred acres of land ; 
and this money they were to «:xpend in purchasing the 
right of the Indians, laying out the lands, and in building 
meethig-houses in said township. 

This grant was m^de Jan. 30, 1722; and the com- 
mittee met in Springfield, March 19, 1723, and re^ 
ceived, on the conditions prescribed, the names of fifty* 
five settlers or proprietors. 

On the 25th of April, 1724, the committee received 
from the Indians, **in consideration of «£460, three bar?- 
/els of cider, and thirty quarts of ruxn," ^lAee^ot ^\x>SV 
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of land on the river Housatunnuk, bounded as follows, 
viz : South by the divisional line between the then pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay and the colony of X^onnec- 
ticut, west on the colony of New York, north on the 
great mountain^ then known by the name of MaU'ska^ 
fee-haunk^ and east to extend four miles from the river, 
and in a general way, so to extt^nd. The Indians, 
however, reserved to themselves, within this tract, all 
the land between a brook on the west side of Housa- 
tunnuk river, by the name of Mau-nau-peTr-jfe-coji, and 
a small brook lying between the aforesaid brook and 
the river called Waym-pa-niJc-see-pooty or White river, 
run!iing a due west line from the mouth of said brooks 
to the colony of New York ; together with a clear 
meadow between the beforementioned small brook and 
White river. This deed was signed and sealed by 
Koti'ke-pot* and twenty other Indians at Westfield, be- 
fore John Ashley, justice of the peace. 

Although it is difficult to determine what mountain 
IS intended, called in the deed the great mountain^ as 
the northern boundary of the tract of land thus secured 
from the Indians, vet from the survevs which were af- 
terwards made, it is clear that the townships extended 
as far north as the southern slope of Rattlesnake moun- 
tain, and as the mountain west of this, sailed Stock- 
bridge mountain. Though it is probable the dividing 
luie between Massachusetts and New York was then 
supposed to be farther east than it was finally found to 
be, yet the terms of the deed included the present town- 
ships of Sheffield, Egremont, Mount Washington, 
Great Barrington, and Alford, a considerable portion 
of Lee, and the greater part of Stockbridge and West 
Stockb ridge. 

The lands reserved by the Indians lie on the south 
of Green river, called in the deed. White river, and 
near the divisional line between Sheffield and Great 
Barrington ; and some of the apple-trees still standing 
there are thought to be the remains of orchards planted 
by them. On this tract, called by the Indians, Ska-teC' 

* This Indian, with his wife and family, was a few yeara tfter 
this, baptized by Mr. Sergeant, a nifsionary to the lEdlasv tit 
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hoolc^ not more than four or five families resided ; nor 
did even these remain there hut ahout twelve years af- 
ter this ; for in 1735 or 6. they left their lands here and 
received others in Upper HousatunnuJcs within the pre- 
sent bounds of Srockbridge, that they might be collected 
with ether natives, under the instruction of Rev. John 
Sergeent, who had recently commenced labours as a 
Christian missionary among them. 

There was also a small Indian settlement, not impro- 
bably earlier than this one on Konkapot brook. 

There are very few traces of the Indians now to be. 
discovered in Sheffield. On a gravelly hillock in the 
north part of the town, within the tract ihey reserved, 
on the west side of the road, and south of the lane that 
turns to Mr. Amos Foot's, it is supposed was a burying 
place of theirs. Hinnan bones were discovered a few 
years since in making the turnpike road through the 
town, two miles and a half or three miles south of the 
meeting-house, on the rise of grounda few rods south of 
the turnpike gate, which led to ike supposition that this 
spot too was an Indian burying piace. 

In 1725. two of ih*. committee. Capt. John Ashley 
and Capt. Ebenezer Pomroy, madt' a general di ision 
of the lower township, especially of that j>arr of it lying 
upon the river; and soon after the place bega:* co be 
settled by individuals from the county of tJanii^shire, 
and mostly from the town of W^*stiie!d. At ihis rime, 
and probably for some y<?ars a:>.?r, the entire region 
east, to Westfield, was unsettled and a forest ; and 
northward, even to Canada, the whole extent of coun- 
try was one vasi and terrible wilderness. 

In 1726, the settlers were subjected to much incon- 
venience and vexation bysomeofihe Dutch inhabit- 
ants of the colony of New York, who contested their 
titles to their lands ; and by order of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, they were forbidden to make any fur- 
ther settlement, or commence afty process against those 
who molested them. The settlement was consequently 
for a time much impeded. Eventually, however, these 
difficultits subsided, and the govern.ment not only au- 
thorized, but encouraged and aided ilie proprietors V^ 
proceed. 
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The early settlers were subjected to other privations 
through fear of the Indian '., and were necessitated to 
piiiket in two or three dwellings in diff^Tent parts of the 
town, and to resort there for safety at night One house 
upon the plain, then Elisha Noble's, now that in which 
Moses Hubbard, E^q. lives, was thus picketed. 

On the 22d of June, 1733, John Ashley, and Ebene- 
zer P6mroy, Esqs., and Mr. Thomas Ingersoll, were 
appointed a committee by the General Assembly, (the 
time allotted to the old committee having expired,) not 
oniy to eoniirm and advance the settlement of the lower 
townships but also to take measures to promote a settle- 
ment in the upper. 

Among the first settlers were those of the name of 
Noble, Austin, Ashley, Westover, Kellogg, Pell, Cal- 
lender, Corben, Huggins, Smith, Ingersoll,- Dewey, 
Root, &c. (fee, in all about sixty, who had their lands, 
from 250 to IQOO acres each, confirmed to them by the 
committee, by their personal attendance at Housatun- 
nuk about 1733. Mr. Obadiah Noble was the first 
white min that came t© reside in Sheffield. He was 
from Westfield, and came and spent the first winter 
here with no other human associates than the Indians. 
In ihv3 spring he went back to Westfield; and in June, 
his da'jghter, afterwards the wife of Deacon Daniel 
Kelloffg, returned here with him. She was the first, 
white woman that came into the town. She travelled 
fro n Westfield, when about sixteen years of age, on 
horseback, bringing a bed with her, and lodged one 
night in the wildernei^s, in what is now the east part of 
Tyringham. This Mr, Noble commenced labour and 
lived upon the plain, near where Samuel Shears, Esq. 
now lives ; and this for a long time was considered the 
Centre of the lower township. 

In 1733, the lower township of Housatunnnk was set ^ 
off and incorporated as a town, eight miles long, north 
and south on the river, and wide enough to include 
seven miles square, according to the grant in 1722, and 
was caUed by the General Assembly by the name of 
Sheffield^ probably from Sheffield in England. It ex- 
tended north to Great Barrington bridge. Though the 
lencrth was liberal for eicrht milep i»* " " . . 
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lending as far west as the present line of New York* 
It was 27 years after this, viz. 1761, before Sheffield 
was reduced to its present dimensions. A portion of it 
was then annexed to the upper townfehip, and with it in- 
corporated by the name of Great Barrington. 

By the direction of government, the first town meet- 
ing was holden at Sheffield, at the house of Obadiah 
Noble, on the 16th of January, 1733 ; and at this meet- 
ing, Matthew Noble was chosen moderator, Hezekiah 
Noble, town clerk, and John Smith, Philip Callender> 
and Daniel Kellogg, selectmen. 

Sheffield is now bounded by the Connecticut line on 
the south, by Mount Washington and Egremont on the 
west, by Great Barrington on tl^e north, and by New 
Marlborough on the east. Its length, south and north, 
is about 8 miles, and its mean breadth about 7. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1820, Sheffield contained 2439^ 
inhabitants, 150 of whom were blacks. 

Sheffield includes an extensive vale, and, except oh 
the east part, is generally level. There, there is a 
chain of considerable hills, extending from one end oT 
the town to^he othei. On the west it is mountainous. 
Taconic, or Mount Washington, as this part of the 
Taconic range is more generally called, is a moun*- 
tain of very considerable height, more elevated ihaif 
any other land in the region. A part of this mountain 
only, however, is within the bounds of Sheffield. 

The soil of the town is generally productive, and, in 
the vale, very easily tillrd. Formerly great crops of 
wheat were raised ; and occasionally even now they are 
considerable ; but so uncertain are they, or to procure 
them so much labour is required, that little wheat, com- 
paratively, is sown. The best of rye, and that in great 
abundance, is raised here, and corn, potatoes, flax, 
&c. &c. &c. Few towns affiard so much hay, and with 
so little labour as Sheffield. This is obtained chiefly* 
from the very extensive intervals lying upon the river. 

The principal stream of water in the town is the Hou- 
satonic river, here a silent, tluggish stream, from six 
to eight rods in breadth. It runs from north to south 
through the whole extent of the town into Connecticut, 
and empties itself into the sea, on Long Island Sounds 
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between Milford and Stratford. Over this stream, 
wiUjin the town of Sheffield, are six bridges, which are 
supported at considerable expense, being often injured 
and sometimes carried away by the rise of water, which 
frequently inundates the whole vast tract, of low land 
- through which it passes. There are other smaller 
streams, emptying both from the east and the west into 
the Housatonic, and on these streams arc located all the 
milis, carding machines, &c. 

Grist and saw-milts were early erected in Sheffield. 
At present, there are two of the former, one of which 
contains four sets of stones, and five of the latter, and 
one plaster mill. There are also two carding machines, 
two clothiers' works, three considerable tanneries, one 
manufactory of hats, two cabinet-makers' shops, a num- 
l^er of wagon-makers and blacksmiths, and, very m^iich 
to be regretted, one extensive distillery/ Formerly 
there were in this town three forges for the making of 
iron, one in the south part of the town, near where Maj. 
Ashley's mills now are, the others were on a small 
stream on the east side of the river ; but all of them 
have been discontinued since about the year 1805 or 6. 

This town affords great abundance of white marble, 
and much of very excellent quality. Two or three 
quarries of it are opened ; one about three miles south 
of the meeting-house, the others north, near the turn- 
pike road to Albany and Hudson. That in this section 
of the town, called Kellogg's quarry, was opened #in 
1804, and has employed for several years past, in all 
the business connected with it, from 10 to 15 h^nds. 

Lime has been made here from the time of the first 
settlement ; at present there are not more than three or 
four kilns where it is made, though there are materials 
enough to employ as many hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands. 

There are in the town seven stores of English and 
India goods, &c ; and it contains about 300 dwelling- 
houses. There are two small villages in the centre of 
the town, to the north and south of Kisnop brook. 
There is a}so a cluster of buildings in the south part of 
the town at Ashley's mills. 

The burying grounds are five ; one about half a mile 
mprth of the centre, which YfiiB ua^jjioN^d ^tobably as 
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early as 1735 or 6; one south of the centre about the. 
same distance, occupied at least as soon as 1740 ; one 
in the north-west part of the town ; one on the east side 
of the river, south-west about three miles from the cen- 
tre, and one in the north-east part, near New Marlbo- 
rough line. Besides these there are as many as 
four or five other places where a few persons have been 
interred. 

A post office was established in the town in the year 
17M, and Elisha Lee, Esq. was appointed postmaster. 
Dr. William Buel, Dr. Nathaniel Prester, and Edward 
F. Ensign, Esq., have in succession been in this office. 
A mail stage passes back and forth through the town on 
the road from Hartford to Albany every day (Sabbath 
excepted,) for about half the year; during the other 
half, every other day. There are other weekly mails 
received and sent out from this office. Few towns in 
the County have more travel. It is so located that 
much of the travel from Albany and Hudson, as well as 
from the upper part of the County and Vermont to 
Hartford, New Haven, Boston, and New York, feci 
&c., must of course pass through it to the south ; so al- 
«o from these places to thcr north. The uiGSt natural 
route from north to south, and from south to north, is 
tlii'ough the centre of Sheffield, and it is very much 
improved. 

Considerable attention was early given by the inhab- 
itants of this town to education, and persons were annu- 
ally employed to instruct common schools. In 1750, a 
grammar school was commenced, and continued at the 
expense of the town for a number of years. At pre- 
sent there are in Sheffield thirteen school districts, con- 
taining 769 children and youth. In each of these dis- 
tricts is a school house, where a school is kept for a 
considerable part both of summer and winter. For the 
support of district ^schools, however, the sum annually 
raised by the town is but about $750. The school 
lands, originally owned by the town, were voted to be 
sold, as early as 1739, and eventually were sold, and 
the monies arising from them were put into the town 
treasury, anil expended ; so that now there remains no 
fund for the support of schools. At different times, 
within thirty years, occasional select schools, botkvw^Vs, 
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and female, have existed here. At present there ro 
one, in which aUeniion is given to all the branches of 
education usually taught in the acaderaies of our coun- 
try : to this both males and females are admitted. 

There are here three or four public hbraries. One, 
ostablishi d some yerrs since, consisted of about ISO 
Tolumes. This is now but little improved. The two 
or three others are smaller, and were formed about 
1822 or 3. 

In the very infancy of their settlement, the inhabit 
ants of Sheffield were mindful of the vast importance 
of religious institutions and privileges. Animated in a 
measure, it would seem, by the spirit of the Pilgrims, 
at one of their first town meetings, in Jan. 1733, they 
voted to erect a meeting-house, 45 feet by 35, and to 
employ a person to preach the gospel. A preacher was 
immediately and constantly employed, and in tlie sum- 
mer of 1735 their house was put up, situated on the 
Plain, (so called,) about a mile north of the present 
house of worship. 

In June 26, 1735, Mr. Jonathan Hubbard received a 
call to settle with them in the work of the gospel minis- 
try ; and on the 22d of October foil )wing, a church was 
organized, and Mr. Hubbard was ordained as the first 
minister of Sheffield, by an ecclesiastical council of 
ministers and delegates from the then neighboring 
ch«]rches, viz : from Litchfield, Con., from Spring(ield, 
Enfield, Northampton, aud Siu'derland. Mr. Hubbard 
was a native of Sunderland, Mass., and was graduated 
at Yale College in 1724. He continued the pastor of 
the church in Sheffield about twenty-nine years. He 
was dismissed in 1764, and died the 6th of July, 1765, 
in the 62d year of his age. Mr. Hubbard is said to 
havje been possessed of mental faculties that were sound, 
lively, and active. In his faith he was orthodox ; and 
in his public discourses plain, judiipioijs, and instruc- 
tive. 

Previous to the death of Mr. Hubbard, for the better 
accommodation of the people, a new meeting-house was 
erected, viz. in 1762, neai the spot on which the house 
of worship now stands. This was movrd hack and ex- 
tensively repaired in 1819 1 a steeple and a bell werQ 
^dded t0 it 
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After Mr. Hubbard^s death, the church and society 
ifvere destitute of a settled minister about seven years^ 
during wliich time, however, candidates were almost 
constantly employed. A call was given to Mr. John 
KetMj, the second minister, on the 4th of March, 1772, 
and he was ordained on the 10th of June following. 
Mr. Keep was a native of Longniesdow, Mass. He 
was craduatcd at Yale College in 1769, and died Sept. , 
3d, 17?55, in the 36th year of his age, and the 13th of 
his ministry. Mr. Keep possessed a good natural gen- 
iuj?, which was improved by education, and sanctified 
by grace. He was eminent as a divine, a preacher, a 
friend, and a cliristian. The late Dr. West, of Stock- 
bridge, declared him to be the best pulpit speaker he 
ever heard. When Dr. Wales was elected Professor of 
Divinity at Yale College, in 1782, the candidates were 
Rev. Samuel Wales, Nathan Strong, and John Keep. 

After Mr. Keep's death, the people were carelul to 
have the desk supplied confc^tantly with some candidate 
for settlement ; but six years passed away before the 
church had another pastor. 

The Rev. Ephraim Judson received a call in March, 
1769; and was installed in May following. He was 
born in Woodbury, Con., and received hrs first degree 
at Yale College, in 1763. He first settled ai Norwich, 
Con., and afterwards at Taunton, Mass. He died Feb. 
23d, 1813, in the 77th year of his age, and the 23d of . 
his ministry. THe inscription on his tomb-stone de- 
clares that he *' was esteemed as a learned divine, an 
acute logician, and an evangelical preacher. He was 
mild, courteous and hospitable. By his numerous 
friends he was deemed a wise counsellor, an active 
peace-maker, and a sincere christian.^^ 

The Rev. James Bradford, the present pastor of the 
church, was born in Rowley, Ma^s., was graduated at 
Dartmouth College, in 1811, and ordained Oct. 13th, 
1813. 

How many individuals constituted the church in Shef- 
field, when first organized, and what was the number of 
additions made to it from time to time do\^n to the 
commencement of Mr. Judson's ministry, there are no 
records to determine. During bis wiyvsitn^ ^ccq^^vsv^i^ 
to his wiautcB, there were added ftO* Uxxtvck^ "^^^ 

IS* 
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Pradford^s ministry, there have been added 329. The 
whole number of members, January, 1829, was 279. 

^ Deacons. 

Daniel Kellogg ; elected about 1735. 

Philip Callender; 'elected do. 1735; died about 1753. 

Silas Kellogg. 

Ebenezer Smith ; died July 7, 1795 ; aged 86. 

Aaron Foot; elected Jan. 1792 ; died Feb. 28, 1822; 
aged 83. 

Jonathan Hubbard ; elected Jan. 1792; died Jan. 1,^ 
1825 ; aged 80. 

Stephen Callender; elected Oct 19, 1610. 

Thomas Kellogg ; do, 

Jesse Shepherd; elected 1824. 

John De Lamatter; do. 

Zechariah B. Peet ; elected Feb. 21, 1828. 

Ephraim Kellogg ; do. 

Concerning special revivals of religion, previous to 
Mr. Judson's ministry, there are no records ; nor is 
there jmy traditionary account that they were enjoyed 
here. Under his ministry, in 1800, there was an unu- 
sual interest on the subject of religion, and the church 
received an addition of 15, as the fruits. As the fruits 
of a revival, there were received to the church in 1814, 
17 ; in 1815, 15 ; in 1816, 60 ; in 1822 and 3, 137 ; in 
1827, 32. 

The Congregational society in Sheffield has a fund, 
consisting of money arising from the ssle of ministry 
lands, which affords towards the support of the i;ospel, 
$2(J0 annually. 

Upon the petition of a few individuals in the south- 
west part of the town, a Baptist society was incorpora- 
ted in Jan. 26, 1821. A church was formed, July 7, 
1825, with fifteen members ; since which four persons 
have been added to it. The number was reported in 
1829 to be 19. 

There are a few Methodists, and some Episcopa- 
lians. 

Efforts to instruct the rising generation in Sabbath 

•chools and a Bible class, have been made here with 

tome success . and the cause of Bible Societies, for- 

^ga aad domestic nu98ion«) audth^ colouiz^ation of the 
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fVee blacks, have been the objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. 

The following gentlemen have been physicians in tbij* 
town : 

William Bull-; a native of Westfield 5 an eminenJtc 
physician, settled here before 1755. 

Nathaniel Downing. 

Lemuel Barnard ; a native of Deerfield ; a graduate 
of Yale College, 1759. 

Asa Hillyer; a native of Oranby, Con. 

i^ylvester Barnard ; a native of Northampton ; died 
1817, aged 59. 

William Buel ; a native of Litchfield. Returned to 
Litchfield. 

Asahel Bennet ; a native of ShefBeld. 

John E. Le Faugeu ; a native of France.. 

Nathaniel Prester ; died 1825. 

John De Laraatter ; a native of Florida, N. Y^. 
Prof, M<^d. Inst. Fairfield, N. Y. 

Caleb Loring. 

Oliver Peck; a native of Lyme, Con. 

Silas K. Kellogg ; a native of Shefiield. 

Ithamar H. Smith ; do. do. 

Lawyers, 

John Huggins. 

John Ashley; a native of Westfield ; educated at 
Yale Collfge, 1730 ; admitted to the bar, 1732; died 
Sept 1, 1803, aged 93. 

Zadock Huggins ; a native of Springfield. 

Theodore Sedgwick ; a native of West Hartford ; 
educated at Yale College, 176fe ; admitted to the bar, 
1T76. Removed to Stockbridge. / 

Elisha Lee ; a native of Salisbury, Con. ; educated 
at Yale College, 1777 ; admitted to the bar, 1784. 

Harry Barnard ; a native of Shefiield ; admitted to 
the bar, 1798. Removed to Franklin county. 

John W. Hurlburt; a native' of Alford. 

William H. Raymond ; a native of Sheffield. 

Enoch W. Thayer ; a native of Ware. ' 

Robert F. Barnard ; a native of Sheffield 5 admitted 
to the bar, ISOjS. 
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Charles Dewey ; a native of Shcilield ; admitted ta 
the bar in 1S05. Living in Indiana. 

Charles Busluiel ; a native oi Sheiffirld; admitted 
to the bar in 18()8. Living in Natchez Mi.-s. 

Robv^rt L. Paue-i ; a native of (Treai ]3anington. 

Bot»jamin fchcldon; a native oi ISt-w JVlarlhurough 
€duair< d i\i Williums College, 1^06 ; adniitred to the 
bar, 1S'I9. Returned to New Marlborough. 

Cyr «« Bn iugion ; a native of S;;ockbridge ; admitted 
to tho bar, 1S14. Missionary among the Choctaws. 

Richard O. ^uBlbl<^r•t ; a native of Alibrd ; admitted 
to the bar, 1815. Removed to Erie, Penn. 

Josiah Gluincy; a native of Lenox; admitted to the 
bar, 1315. Removed to Romley, N. H. 

Ed.xard F. Ensign ; a native of Sheflield ; (diicatcd 
at Yale College, 1815 ; admitted to the bar, 1820. 

Parker L. Hall ; a native of Pownal, Vt. ; educa'ed 
at Williams College, 1818; admitted to the bar, 1822. 

Among the distinguished individuals of this town, 
John Huggins, E*«q., Hon. John Atshley, and Gen. John 
Ashley, his son, and Gen. John Fellows, may with pro- 
priety be mentioned. 

At the time the settlement began l:ere, John Huggins 
was in expensive practice a> a lawyer, in the town oi 
Spring.leld. At what time he removed to this place, is 
not ascertained. He continued in practice there, though 
It is probable his practice was diminished by his remo- 
val. He had as correct information as any lawyer of 
that day. His declarations were distinguished for for- 
mality. 

The Hon. John Ashley settled here when a young 
man, probably about 1732, and being favoured wuh su- 
perior abilities, natural and acquired, was extensively 
employed in advancing the g{»od order of the town. 
The proprietors were so well satisfied with his services, 
that they gave him 200 acres of land, '* as an acknow- 
lederment of his kindness in promoting the good of the 
settlement." How far he was engaged in the practice 
of law does not appear. He often represented the town 
in the Legislature. Before this Cou!ity was fomed, he 
was a judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
county of Hampshire. Upon that eventj he was ap- 
pomted a special justice in BexkBhiie, ^xvd m 1765, a 
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judge of the Court of Coinaion Pleas; in which capa- 
city he remained until 1781. tie '' roise ihmiigh many 
grades of military offices to thecomma.:d of a r(igimeiit. 
The State, then a British colony, repeatedly committed 
to him important buyinej^P. He li\ed lo an jdxanccd 
age, enjoying health and mental abilities far l)eyoi:d 
what is usual by men of his years." He was the owner 
of not less than 15 or 1600 acres of land in the town- 
ship. 
^ Gen. John Ashley was graduated at Yale College iri 
1758, and afterwards settled lu^'e upon Iiis father's 
plantation. He was frequently a representati\e to (he 
General Court. *'He rnse through the several military 
grades to the rank of Major Genera! of th. 9ih Divis- 
ion of the militia of Massachu{*eits." In iho time of 
the Shays rebellion, he wa? a ColoiVv^!, and c(>mn)andod 
the force which opposed and dis]iereed the insnig(-'i'u>^ at 
the skirmish in this town, on the 26th of February, 
1787. '' He was ever a firm friend (o (lie Constitution 
and liberties of tlie United States, and as a magist ale- 
he was upright. He di(*d Nov. 5, 1799, in ^he (K>th 
year of his age." ^See Aj)pendix to the Rev. Mr. Jud- 
son's Funeral Sermx)n. dfj 

Gen. John Fellows was born at Pomfret, Con. He 
served the town usefully in various capacities ; was a 
member of the Provincial Cons^ress which sat at Cam* 
bridge in February, 1775. He was first a vJolonel, and 
then a BrigJidier General in the militia of Masfachu^ 
setts, in the Revolutionary war. For several years he 
was high sheriff of the County. He died Aug, 1, 160p„ 
in his 74t]i year. 
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This town is about 5| miles long, from north to 
south, and about 4.1 broad, from east to west, compris- 
ing 1584 acres. 

It is bounded by Alford on the north, by Great Bar- 
rington and Sheflield on the east, by Sheffield and Mt. 
Washington on the south, and by the State of New 
York on the west ^ 

The western and southern jplarts of the town extend 
on to the Taconic range of mountains. Portions of the 
eastern seciion are level ; the other parts are undula- 
ting. 

The soil is various; but generally productive. Most 
of it is better adapted to tillage than to grazing. 

There are no large streams in the town, but several 
of sufficient size for supplying mills. 

Green river, which takes its rise in the State of New 
Y6rk, passes through the north-east comer of the town, 
receiving on its way a brook, which rises in a pond, 
west of the Baptist meeting-house. Hubbard's brook 
rises in a pond west of the Congregational meeting- 
house, and in several springs in Taconic mountain^ pass- 
es eastward through the town, and connects itself with 
Kisnop brook in Sheffield. 

The regular settlement of the town commenced about 
1730 ; though it is said, that Andrew Karner and Ro- 
bert Karner, from Rhinebeck, New York, a«d J^ohn 
Mpoor, Isaac Spoor, and Jacob Spoor, from some part 
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of that State, settled id it at an earlier period. They 
probably acted upon the belief, that it belonged to the 
State, or as it was then, to the colony of New York. 
Between 1730 and 1756, many families moved into the 
place from New York, and from the New England 
States. 

Among the early settlers, besides diose already men- 
tioned, were Nicholas Karner, Jacob Karner, Cornelius 
Spoor, Ebenezer Baldwin, Aaron Loomis, Josiah 
Phelps, John Perry, Timothy Hopkins, Elias Hopkins, 
Nehemiah Messenger, Benjamin Truraaiu, Samuel 
Colver, Samuel Younglove, William Webb, Jonathan 
We'ch, Samuel Welch, Robert Joyner, Gideon Church, 
Ebepezer Smith, Aaron Sheldon, Israel Taylor, Will- 
iam Roberts, Joseph Hicks, Edward Baily, Abraham 
Andrews, and John Fuller. 

The Indian reservation, in the lower Housatonic town- 
ship, mentioned in the history of Sheffield, extended 
throush this town. A considerable part of this was leas- 
ed to Andrew Karner, Oct 20, 1740, by the Chiefs of 
the Stockbridge Indians. In 1756, the inhabitants pur- 
chased the Indian right, at least to some of the land. 
Fifty-two acres of the leased land were subsequently 
sold to the Rev. Eliphalet Steele. Other portions of 
it passed into the hands of one individual and another, 
until all knowledge of the lease was gone. A few years 
since, William F. Gragg, of Augusta, New Yorkf who 
had got possession of the lease, claimed the land, with 
the exception of that sold to Mr. Steele, and in 1^6 
the o<;cupants paid him for his right, $400. 

This place was incorporated as a district in 1760, and 
called by its present name. It was invested with all the 
privileges, powers, and immunities, which towns in the 
province enjoyed, except the right of sending a repre- 
sentative to the General Court ; which right was to be 
held in common with the toT?n of Sheffield. Some 
years after, the right of sending a representative wa» 
given to it. 

In March following the incorporation, at a legal town 
meetin'^ Samuel Wini^hel was chosen town clerk, and 
Jonah ^ i^iover, Timothy Kellogg, and Isaac Spoof, 
stkctmeo. i 
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The inhabitants are very generally farmers, and 
within a few yimrs have made very considerable im- 
provements in agricuhure. Their buiidings also have 
assumed u better appearance. A few are engaged in 
other employments. There is a small village in the 
easi, and another in the north-east part of the town. 

The turnpike road, from Hartford, Con., divides in 
this town, one brancli going to the city of Hudson, and- 
the other to the city of A'bany. A turnpike from the 
north part of Great Barrington, near Stockbridge line, 
passes through the town, and unites with the Hudson 
road in Hillsdale, fo the west of us, in New York. 

There are in the town post offices, five public houses, 
five stores, two grist-mills, four saw-mills, and a gin 
distillery. 

A quarry of white marble extends almost through the 
whole length of the township. In some pJaces the 
stone is covered with several feet of earth, aisd in others 
rises above the surface. Several openings have been 
made, and the stone has been wrought to some extent* 
It possesses the same gejieral properties as the white 
marble in West Stockbridge : but is not of so fine & 
tiexture. 
-^ In IT67, the inhabitants erected a house for the pub- 
lic worship of God, raised money for the support of the 
gospel, aud appointed a committee to employ a candi- 
date (or the minintry. In the course of the same year, 
they invited the Rev. James Treadway to become tlieir 
pastor. He, however, declined the invitation. 

After this, they raised money annually at their March 
meeting for the support of preaching, and several can- 
didates were employed. 

Feb. 5, 1770, they gave a unanimous call to the Rev. 
Eliphalet Steele, a native of West Hartford, and a 
graduate of Yale College, 1764, to settle with them. 
Ou the 20th of the same month, the Congregational 
church was organized, and on the 28th of June follow- 
ing, Mr. Steele was placed over it in the Lord. 

The people generally were united in their pastor, un- 
til the time of the Shays rebellion. A*^ he was suppo- 
sed to be favorable to the government, the malcontent* 
became his enemiey and opposers. On a certain occa- 
a/ojj, several armed ruffians violently entered his house 
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In the iiight season ; and after treating him in a very 
insolent and abusive manner, carried aVav his watch 
and seveial articles of clothing. The town soorf be- 
came much divided with respect -to religious sentiment, 
and sectarians of different names and tenets came in. 
Mr. Steele, however, remained in this charge until April 
29, 1794, when he was dismissed by a council. Soon 
after this, he was re-settled at Paris, Oneida county, 
New York, where he remained until his death. lie 
was acknowledged, even by his enemiet*, to be an ex- 
emplary man and a sound divine. He was the authoi: 
of five discourses on Baptism. 

After the dismission of Mr. Steele, the Congrega- 
tional churc*: having no regular preaching, no one to 
watch over them, and to break to them the bread of 
life, decreased by deaths and removals, until 1814, when 
it was considered to be extinct. 

In 1816, the present Congregational church was form- 
ed of 14 memberu, 6 males and 8 females ; and on the 
23d of Nov. 1820, the Rev. Gardner Hayden was or- 
dained their pastor, at which time the church consisted , 
of 31 members. The late Rev. Aaron Rinne, ot Al- 
ford, was particularly instrumental in gathering and 
building up this church. 

Mr. Hayden is from Blahford, and took his first de-~ 
gree at WiHiami=? College in 1818. Under his ministry 
51 have been admitted to the church ; and on Ac fijrst 
day of January last, the members were 61 in number, 
13 males and 48 females. 

The two great revivals in the County, since 1820, 
reached this congregation, but did not spread much 
among the people. 

A Baptist church was formed in the north part of thi» 
town in 1787. The Baptist society obtained their act 
of incorporation in 1808, and in 1817 erected their 
house of worship. 

Elder Jeduthan Gray, who had been previously an 
Inhabitant of the town, preached to this people about 
twenty years, and then removed to^ some other part of 
the country. 

Elder Eli&ha D. Hubbell, from West Stockbridge, 
supplit^d thtm for a time. He removed to the State of 
Kew York; 

19 
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For several years past they have been under the in- 
struction of Elder Enos Marshall, but are now without 
a pastor. 

The number of communicants at the last meeting o 
the Massachusetts Baptist Convention, was reported to 
be 138. Some of these live in the neighboring towns. 

Some years since, a small Methodist society was 
formed in the south-west part of the town, who worship 
in a school house, and have circuit preaching once in 
two weeks. The number of members in their classes 
is 50. 

There are 4 district schools in the town. A building 
has been erected in the eastern part, of the town this 
season, in which it is designed to have r school kept of 
a higher order. 

The social library of Egremont was formed in 1822, 
having about 180 volumes. 

Formerly the people resorted to other places for med- 
ical aid. 

Henry D. Chapman, M. D., from Hancock, settled 
here a few years since as a physician. 

Lawyers. 

Lonson Nash ; a native of Great Barnngton ; a 
graduate of Willisms College in 1801 ; admitted to the 
bar in 1805. 

Charles Leavenworth ; a native of Canaan, N. Y. ; 
a graduate of Yale College in 1815 ; admitted to the 
Imr in 1819 ; died Jan. 24, 1829, aged 33. 
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This town is bounded noith by Egremont, east by 
Sheffield, south by Salisbury in Connecticut, and Bo^ 
ton Corner, and west by the State of New Yoik. 

Irs form is irregular. The average length from north 
to soii'b. is about six miles, and its average breadth 
about '^1. 

It was formerly called Tacjnic, or Taconic moun- 
tain. The surface is unev<?n. The habitable pkrt in 
the centre is from 1500 to 2000 feet above the iieigh- 
borincT towns ; while a ridge around this centre rises 
still higher, frc^m 600 feet to 1000. 

This ridge consists mostly of broken ledges of rocks^ 
and but few trees of any considerable size grow upon i% 
There is only soil enough intermingled with the rocks 
to support shrubs from one to three or four feet in height^ 
The whortleberry bush abounds, and the inhabitants 
in the vicinity flock to it in the months of August and 
September to gather the fruit. 

The centre is interspersed with smaller hills and val- 
lies, and watered with many brooks and streams which 
spring from tlie ridge. Some of these aflbrd sufikient 
water for mills. , 

As early as 1753 or 4, a few families moved into the 
town. George Robinson, Joseph Graves, Thomas Wol* 
cott, and John Dibble, were some of the first settler^ 
In 1757 the Indian right to the \axi4, YilaaX^N^t \5.Ta2^ 
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have been, after the sale of the two Housatonic town- 
ships, was purchased for £16, 

Soon after this, John Dibble, one of the settlers 
above named, John King, Nathan Benjamine, Peter 
Woodin, Benjamin Osborn, Charles Patterson, and 
ethers, petitioned the Legislature to grant th^ra a town- 
ship here ; and in 1759 and 60, the township was actu- 
ally surveyed under the direction of the Legislature irito 
fifty lots, though the grant prayed for was not made 
HBtii 1774. 

In 1766 there were abont twenty families in the toWn, 
and a grist-mill and saw-mill were erected. The popu- 
lation afterwards slowly increased, and in 1779 the town 
was incorporated. 

The inhabitants are almost universally farmers. Some 
of the land in the central part of the town is arable, and 
produces rye, oais, Indian corn, &c. It is not, however, 
so fertile as the land in the neighboring towns ; and is 
best adapted to pasturage. A large portion of the timber 
is chesnut, which has become valuable for fencing and 
charcoal. 

There is no store, nor public house in the town, and 
no grist-mill, those formerly built having gone to decay. 
There are four saw-mills. 

Nocinirch of the Congregational or Presbyterian or- 
der was ever in the place. A few of the inhabitants be- 
long to the Congregational church in Egremont. Some 
years since, a number joined with the Baptist church in 
Nortb-East, in the Slate of New York. Butthev have 
either died or been removed, and no regular members 
ijow remain. 

There is a Methodist society which has circuit preach- 
ing »tnce a fortnight, though not on the sabbath. The 
number of members belonging to the Methodist class is 
25. 

Tlia people several years since erected a town house^ 
which answers for a place of worship. 

In the grant of the township in 1774, a lot of land 
was given by the Legislature, with the design that it 
should be appropriated fur the support of preaching. 
The lot has rented for some time for from 5<> to 6<* dol- 
larsa year. For seve,a; years the money was aj-^Aied 
t0 the support ©f comn^oa bcViooXs. W»*^x^ T^Qentl^ U 
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has been divided among the four denominations resid- 
ing here, Congregaiionalists. Baptists, Methodists, and 
Universalists, and expended lor preaching of various 
kinds. 

There are in this place 3 school districts. 

Boston Corner. 

Along the south-west line of Mount Washington, 2 
miles and 192 rods in length, lies the unincorporated 
tract called Boston Corner. It is of a triangular Icrm. 
The west line is said to be longer than the line just 
mentioned. The other. is not quite as long. This ia 
over the Taconic range, and except at the north-west 
point, where ledges occur, the land is good. This tract 
was settled about as early as Mount Washington, and 
the first settler was Daniel Porter. There are twelve 
or fourteen families, who constitute one school district 
A road of considerable travel irom Salisbury to Jlud- 
son, passes through it. Here is a post office, a store, 
tavern, clothier's works, carding machine, and saw-mill. 

Since the cession of the Oblong by Connecticut to 
New York, Boston Corner is bounded on the south a» 
well as west, by the latter State, 
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The southern section of this town, below the " Gre;at 
Bridge," belonged originally to ^he lower Housatonic 
township, and then to Sheffield, after that town was in* 
corporated. The section above the Bridge belonged to 
the }fi per Housatonic township. 

According to the act of the Legislature, these town- 
ships were each to be of the contents of seven miles 
square. According to the deed obtained from the In- 
dians, they were to extend west from the Housatonic 
ri\er to the line of New York, though that line was not 
thfn prrfectly settled, and east of the river, iw a general 
toay^ four miles. Agreeably to this act and deed, the 
npper Housatonic township was surveyed by Timothy 
D wight, Esq., of Northampton, in October, 1736; so 
fiir as the township had not been taken tip by a previous 
survey of the " Indian Town," as it was then called, 
now Stockbridge. From this survey it appears, that the 
boundary of the whole township was as follows : Bep'in- 
ning at the N. W. corner of Sheffield, the line ran east, 9<» 
south, 1902 rods, then north, 40^ east, over the Beartown 
Mts., 2256 rods tea point which falls on the farm of Da- 
vid and John Baker in Cape Street, (so called,) in the 

. present town of Lee. It then ran west, 9^ north, crossing^ 
the southern slope of Rattlesnake Mt und Stockbridge' 

Mtf 3150 rod8, to the supposed Une of New York ; 

ifren souths 11^ west, 195() rod®, to live i^ovox tvi«\\si«fir 
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fioned; containing 31.360 acres, t{ie area of seven 
miles square. The part taken up by the Indian Town 
was on the north of the township, 7vO rods in breadth, 
extending from the supposed line of New York, six 
miles, or 1920 rods east. This contained 9240 acres, 
so that what belonged to the upper Housatonic town» 
ship in 1736, was 22,120 acres. 

From this township a portion on the western side was 
taken in 1773, united with i^ome other tracts, and form- 
ed into a new township by the name of Alford ; and the 
portion east of Stockbridge, in 1777,' was taken, and 
united with a portion of Washington, and seme small- 
er tracts, and formed into another town by the name of 
Lee. The remainder of the upper Housatonic town- 
ship, omitting small trifling alterations, together with 
the section south of the Great Bridge, now constitute 
the township of Great Barrington. 

The tract was formed into a parish about 1740, and 
was called the second parish of Sheffield. In 1761 it 
was selected as the seat ol justice for the, County of 
Berkshire, and in the course of that year it was incorpo- 
rated aa a town by its present name. County buildings 
were afterwards erected in the town, and court?* were 
held here until 1787, when they were removed to Lenox. 

The town is about seven miles in length, and six in 
breadth, containing 42 square miles, or about 26,000 
acres. It is bounded on the north by West Stockbridge, 
Stockbridge, and Lee, east by Tyringhara and New 
Marlborough, south by Sheffield, and west by Egre- 
mont and Alford. 

It is well watered by the Housatonic and its tributa- 
ries. The Housatonic runs through the town from 
north to south, leaving the larger division of it on the 
left. Williams^ river from West Stockbridge unites 
with this in the north-west part of the town. Green 
river, which rises in the State of New York, and pass- 
es through parts of Alford and Egremont, unites with it 
in the south. Seaconk brook, a considerable branch of 
Green river, flows down from Alford, receiving after its 
entrance into this town the outlet of Long Pond, a pond 
of considerable size, near the north-west corner of the 
town. Besides these streams, a brook rises in the east 
psiTt of the town, on the b&tdets of l^tvxv^^Ri^ ^sJSisR.^ 
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Muddy brook, which runs northward into Stockbridge, 
wh^re it ass'iraes the name of Konkapot brook, and 
discharges itself into the Housatonic. On these ri\ers 
and biooks are many mill-sitee , a considerable number 
of which are already occupied. / 

On the Ho'isatonic are very valuable and considera- 
bly extensive intervals. There are also important inter- 
vals on Green river and Muddy brook. Excepthig the 
Nortli and West Plains, (as th**y are called,) the sur- 
fuce of the town is generally uneven ; some parts are 
mountainous, an(J unfit for cultivation. About 19,000 
acres are under improvement, and the soil in general is 
nch and exceedingly feasible. 

A mountain of no particular name rises to the south"* 
east of the Great Bridge ; a range of hills north of this 
strefehes aloug two miles or more between the Housa- 
tonic and Muddy brook, and in the north-east section 
are the Beartown mountains, which spread into Tyring, 
ham. But the most remarkable mountain in the town 
is Monument mountain, rising up directly from the east 
bank of the Housatopic, in the north part of the town, 
and extending into Stockbridge. It derived its name 
from a rude monument of stones on its south-eastern 
point, a few rods from the County road ; which unhap- 
pily, a few years since, was thrown down by persons 
unknown, and the stones were scattered. 

*' The pile was six or eight feet in diameter, circular 
at its base, and raised in the form of an obtuse cone," 
(according to tradition,) **over the grave of one of the 
Aborigines. The manner in which it was formed, was 
the following. Every Indian who passed the place, 
threw a stone upon the tomb of his counti^yman. By 
this slow method of accumulation, the heap rose in a 
long series of years to the size just mentioned." 

*'The same mode of raising monuments for the 
dead," (See D wight's Travels, vol. ii. p. 381,) " except 
in one particular, has existed among other nations. 
The Israelites raised a similar monument for Achan, for 
the king of Ai, and for Absalom. Whether this was 
done from motives of general- respect for the dead, and 
thus in conformity to a general custom, or with a design 
to express their abhorrence of the persons buried, will 
admit of a doubt The manner in Nvhich the phrase 

■.::;<■■ 
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" the stoms of the pit,^^ is used by the prophet Isaiah, 
(Isa. xiv. 19) an allusion, 1 presume, to the same practice, 
does not remove the uncertainty. By the natives of Ame- 
rica it seems to be an expression of peculiar reverence, 
and an act of obedience to the dictates of their religion." 
It has been said, but v/hether as a matter of tradition or 
imagination, may be questioned, that the person.buried 
here was a female, who had throv\n lierself from the 
cliffs of the mountain, through the influence of-4» pas-* 
sionate love for a cousin, whom the religion of the na- 
tives would not allow her to' marry,, because the connec- 
tion was deemed incestuous. Upon this tradition, {if 
It was one,) a poem was written some years since by 
William C. Bryant, Esq., then an inhabitant of this 
town, and published in the United States Literary Ga- 
zette. 

That there were anciently Indian settlements in thi« 
town, is evident from various circumstances. In addi* 
tion to utensils and weapons of Indian manufacture, 
which have been often found, it is known that as early 
as 172G, the river used to be crossed half a mile belovy 
the Bridge, at what was then called the ** Great Wig*- 
wam.-" This place was sometimes called the *' Castle,'^ 
or rather, perhaps, the great wigwam standing upon it. 
There is also a tradition that there \>as a consid";:.hle 
Indian settlement at this spot. Indian gravest hav^ also 
been found three-fourths of a mile above the Bridge, 
on the east side of the river. One man in digging thir^ 
teen post holes, to secure his barn-yard, discovered the 
remains of six bodies. 

This settlement must have been abandoned before the 
autumn of 1734 ; for at that time there v\rre no In- 
diaris in the County, except at Stockbridire and Shef- 
field, and perhaps a family or two in New Marlborough.. 
But in the two winters following, the Indians were col- 
lected from Stockbridge and Sheffield, somewhere in 
this town, for the purpose of receiving instruction more' 
conveniently from the missionary and schoolmaster sent 
among them, previous to the final establishment of the 
mission in Stockbridge. They may have been collected 
at t'le Great Wiirv' am, but were probablyYurther north* 

The permanent settlement of Great Farringtou h^ 
flw whites, commenced about 1730, ^m^^^^\^\i^^^'^^ 
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the survey was taken which has been mentioned. The 
lower part of the town was settled 'lu connection with 
Sheffield. Settlements above the Bridjtce were begun 
as early as the year just named. Indeed it is said 
' that Laurens and Samuel Suydam, (supposed to have 
been brothers,) fmm Poiighkei^psie, N. Y., settled 
above the Bridgd, and that Joshua White settled below 
it, before this period. 

Tj;iere were 40 proprietors of the upper Housatonic- 
township. House or home lots were laid out for them 
©n both sides of the river, from the Bridge to Monu- 
ment mountain, and here the settlers began their im- 
provements. From the house lots long equal lots were 
laid out to Tyringham line. The Hop-lands, (as they 
were called,) in the north-east part of the town, in the 
region of Hop brook, were laid out in the same way, 
while the land on Monument mountain and a part of 
• the North plain, were laid out in equalizing lots, that 
is, in lots, to render the preceding divisions equal tg 
each man's particular right. 

Some of tiic early settlers were Dutch; others were 
English. Among the Dutch settlers ^ere Joachim Van 
Vaike'ihurgn, I«aac Van Deusen, Conrad anc* Her^drick 
ByrjL^hardi, and Miese Hogoboom ; and among the 
Enffiisli were Moses Ingersol. Moses apd William 
Kj'ig Thomas Dewey, Hezekiah Phelps, Israel Orton, 
ancl Joshua Root. The grave- stone of Joshua Root in- 
forms us, that he died in 1730, which renders it certain 
tha? the settlement commenced at least as soon as that 
year. 

About 1755, in the second French war, a block house 
was built, a mile above the Bridge, on the west sid • of 
the river, as a place of security to which the inhabitants 
might flee in case of an attack. 

In the town are several extensive beds of limestone, 
some* of iron ore, and one of white and variegated mar- 
' bU\ near Green river, which has been lately opened. 
Works are already erecud and in operation for'the pur- 
pose of preparing it for market. 

Formif rly there wa^ less enterprize here than in the 

neighboring places. The loss of the courts arid other 

circum.stances may have operated imfavorably upon the 

/ifwn* Bat whbia a few years the peo\^l^ hav« become 
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awatce to their privileges. More attention is paid to ag- 
riculture, several manufacturing establishments have 
been formed, a considerable number of new buildings 
have been erected, and the village and" town have as- 
sumed the appearance of thrift and prosperity. ^^>^ 

There are now in the village, which stretches south 
from the Bridge about three-fourths of a mile, along the 
western border of the Housatonic, two houses for public 
worship, about 50 dwelling-houses, a post office, two 
taverns, four merchant stores, two large tanneries, a 
grist mill and plaster mill, and various mechanic shops. 

On William's river, half a mile from its entrance into 
the Housatonic, where in 1822 there were only one or 
two dwelling-houses, a saw-mi !1 and grist-mill, there is 
now a thriving village, called Van Deusenville. Here 
are now 18 dwelling-houses, a post office and tavern, 
two stores, and two factories, one of cotton and the oth- 
er of woollen. Here also a chapel is now building for 
the worship of God. 

In quite the north part of the town, bordering om 
Stockbridge and West Stockbridge, is the Housatonic 
Factory.for the manufacture of cotton, connected with 
which is a machine shop ; in both of which several 
hands are employed, and business is rendered some* 
what lively about them. 

The population of the town has recently considerably 
increased, and may now be, perhaps, 2200. There are 
about 250 dwelling-houses, and 750 other buildings. 
There are fourteen district schools where children and 
youth are taught from six to ten months in a year. 
There are also two select schools, instructed principally 
by females. Formerly there were one or two public 
libraries ; but the books have been divided among the 
proprietors. There are in the whole town, 5 taverns, 
/ stores, 2 grist-mills, and 17 saw-mills. 

Two lines of daily stages pass through the town ; one 
ff%m Hartford to Albany, and the other from Pittstield 
to Hudson. 

The following fact is related by President Dwight, 
(See his Travels, vol. ii. p. 380,) as having occurred at 
the Great BiV'ige, which has been so often mentioned. 
It was recited to him by a respecVr^ble man, aad U^ «V5% 
he had no resiaoh to qutMStiou the iee\\a\, ^xae^x^V^^ ^ 
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furnished- by the nature of the fact itself. It is too "r0- 
markable not to be introducrd here. 

" A Mr. Van Rensselaer, a young gentleman from 
Albany, came one evening into an inn, kept by a Mr. 
Rr»i)t, just at the eastern end of the bridge. The inn* 
kee«,^er, who knew him, asked him where he had cross- 
ed the river. He answered, *' on the bridge.^' Mr. 
Root replied: shat that was impossible ; because it had 
- been raised that vx'vy day ; and that not a plank had 
been laid on \t, Mr. Van Rensselaer said that it could 
not be true ; because his horse had come over without 
any difficnliy or reluctance; that the night Was indeed 
so profoundly dark, as to prevent him from seeing any 
thincr distinctly ; but that it was incredible, if his horse 
could see sufficiently well to keep his footing any where, 
thai he should not disgern the danger, and impossible 
for him to pass over the bridge in that condition. Each 
w,e.)t to bed dissatistied ; neither believing the story of 
the other. In the morning, Mr. Van Rensselaer went, 
at the solicitation of his host, to view the bridge ; and 
finding it a naked frame, gazed for a moment with as- 
tonishmout, and fainted." 

Bi^lv^re a pari^fh was formed in this place, the people 
in the south part of the town doubtless attended public 
worship in hJh^fBeld, as they belonged there ; others 
may have attended there or in Stockbridge. About 
lTr2s rhi» Rev. Thomas Strong, »who afterwards settled 
in No^\ Marlborough, preached to them as a candidate. 
In 1743, when theje were only thirty families in the 
place, they employed and settled the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, afterwards Dr. Hopkins. 

He was ordainrd on the 28th of December in that 
year, on which day the church was organized, consisting 
of the pastor, John and Jonah Pixley, James Sexton, 
A<«ahel King, and Jonathan Nash. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary following, twelve others were added to the church. 
He remained in this charge until the ISth. of January, 
1769, when, at his own request, he was regularly and 
honorably dismissed by a council; having admitted to 
the church during his ministry, 116 members, 71 from 
the world, and io bv recommendation Irom other chur- 
ehes. Only one of this number now ^belongs to thi« 
ehurcbu Probably no other \» Uv'mts* 
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Mr. Hopkins was installed over the first Congrega- 
tinnal church in Newport, Rhode Island, on the llih of 
April, 1770; where he continued as pastor, (except as 
he was driven from his labours, and his people v,ere dis- 
persed by the Revolutionary war,) until his dearh, Dec. 
aO, 1803, in the 83d year of his age. 

He was born ai Waterbury, Con., and was a direct 
lineal descendant of Stephen Hopkins, one oi ihr bles- 
sed men who landed at Plymouth in December, Ld'^. 
ge was graduated at Yale College in 1741, and read 
eology with the elder President Edwards, theii minis- 
ter at Northampton. His mental powers were strong, 
and fitted him for patient and deep investigation. His 
discourses were thoroughly studied, and full of instruc- 
tion. While at Great Barrington and Newport, he 
published several sermons and books on subjects of 
doctrine, which excited considerable controversy : and 
in 1793, he pubUshed his System of Divinity. Ihe 
sentiments advocated in this system, and in his other 
writings, waiving a few points, are the same >^hich are 
entertained by the orthodox and evangelical clergy of N. 
England at the present day. In a sarcaMical pamphlet, 
ascribed to the Rev. William Hart, of Saybrook, Con., 
which was published about 1770, or soon after, the doc- 
trines advocated by Mr. Hoj>kins, and others who 
agreed with him, were called Hopkintonian doctrines. 
From this circumstance, the followers of Hopkins, or 
those who were supposed to agree with him, were called 
Hopkintonians or Hopkinsians, The name has now 
become common in the country, and it is applied in the 
Middle and Southern States to the orthodox in New 
England, whether they adopt the peculiar views of Hop- 
kins or not 

Dr. Hopkins was greatly esteemed by his brethren 
in the ministry, who were intimately acquainted with 
him, for his knowledge of the Scriptures, for his 
piety and good sense. But. the reader will find a much 
more full and satisfactory account of this venerable man, 
in the " Sketches of his Life,^' published by the late 
Dr. West, of Stockbridge, than can be given in this 
place. 

After his dismission, the church here remained vacant 
more than 18 years, until the 4th of May, 1787^ h\V«^ 

ao 
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the Rev. Isaac Foster, a native of Connecticut, was set 
over it in the Lord. He was, dismissed May 4, 1790, 
Twelve were admitted to the church in the vacancy pre- 
ceding his ordination, and five were admitted hy him. 
He obtained his collegiate education at Yale College^ 
where he took liis first degree in 1776. 

From the time of his dismission, the church was va* 
cant over 16 years, until the ordination of the Rev. Elijah 
Wheeler, Sept. 24, 1806. The congregation had now 
become small, and the church, though 11 persons had 
been admitted in the preceding vacancy ,t5onsisted of on- 
ly 180 members, 6 males and 14 females. During his 
ministry, there was a regular increase of members and 
strength, so that when he was dismissed, at his request^ 
in consequence of ill health, on the 12th of February, 
1823, the church embraced 126 members. He admit- 
ted 152. 

He was born at Pomfret, Con., and educated a phy» 
sician. But becoming a subject of grace, he relin- 
quished the practice of physic, and studied theology. 
He was much devoted to his work, though feeble ; 
and after languishing several years in a consumption, 
he died in peace, March 20, 1827, aged 53. 

The Rev. Sylvester Burt was installed on the same 
day OH which Mr. Wheeler was dismissed ; having been 
previously settled, first at Western, in Worcester coun- 
ty, and afterwards at New Marlborough, in this County, 
He was born at Southampton, and graduated at Will- 
iams College, 1804. 

In 1821-2, there was a precious revival of religion in 
this congregation. About 50 were added to the churclu 
There hav^ been partial revivals since, and the churchy 
at the commencument of the present year, consisted of 
171 members. Mr. Btirt has admitted 74. 

B^ide the Congregational, there is an Episcopal 
church ifi this town. 

It has beca mentioned that some of the first settlers 
were Dutch, and others English. The formier were Lu- 
therans, and the latter Congregationalistc Though ac- 
customed to difierent modes of worship, and entertain- 
ing different views of church privileges, they happily uni- 
ted in building a house ftr public worship, and in settling 
^ minister. Sut at length theii diffeteut views of churcH 
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privileges led on to unhappy events and transactions, 
(which fieed not be related,} that resulted in a separa- 
tion. The people, more generally of Dutch extraction, 
lii^ithdrew, and uniting with individuals who were before 
Episcopalians, formed an Episcopal society. The church 
was instituted about 1760, by the Rev. Solomon Palmer, 
then a missionary at Litchfield and New Mil ford. Con., 
from the Society in England for propagating religion in 
Foreign Parts. Mr. Palmer was removed to the Epis- 
copal congregation in New Haven, in 176S, but resu- 
med his charge in Litchfield in 1766, where he died in 
1770. It is understood that he preached at Great Bar- 
rington, both before and after his labours at New Ha- 
ven ; but how frequently is not known. 

The Rev. Gideon Bostwick succeeded him in Great 
Barrington the same year in which he died, having then 
just returned from England, where he had been to ob- 
tain orders. During his ministry, he had the spiritual 
oversight of the Episcopalians in Lenox and Lanesbo- 
rough, and often preached in those places. In the lat- 
ter pan of his life, he preached a part of the time in 
Hudson, New York. He was graduated at New Ha- 
ven in 1762, and died at New Milford, his native place, 
while on a visit to his friends, June IS, 1793, aged 50. 
His remains were brought to this place and interred. 
He is said to have possessed a pleasant temper, social 
manners, and popular address, and to have been greatly 
beloved by his people.* 

After his decease, the people were supplied for short 
peripds by several clergymen. 

About 1805, the Rev. Samuel Griswold, from Sims- 
bury, Con., became their pastor, and sustained that re- 
lation until 1821. He is now residing in Mexico, in the 
State of New York. 

The Rev. Solomon Blakesley, a native of North Ha- 
ven, Con., and graduate of Yale College, 1785, was 
their pastor from September, 1821, until May, 1827,^ 
He is now at Butternuts, N. Y. 

In September, 1828, the Rev. Sturges Gilbert, who 
had been settled in Woodbury, Con., took the pastoral 
charge of this people, and is now their minister. 

The number of communicants is about 100^ and the 
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number who contribute to the support of Episcopal wor- 
th! p. is 134. 

The Society have a parsonage house and lands near 
their present church, which was erected in 1764. With 
a view of accomnioduting the increasing population in 
the north part of vhe Society, they are now building a 
chapel at Van Dfusenville. This is of brick, 64 feet 
by 40. When this is completed, it is expected that 
there will be prt* aching alternately in the church and in 
the chapel. The Baptists are to have the privilege of 
using thi:* for a part of the time. 

The Congregational and Episcopal societies were in- 
corporated by the Legislature in 1791 ; and the year af- 
ter, a Baptist society was incorporated, though there is 
no organized church of this denomination in town. The 
Baptist professors belong to churches in other places. 

There are some Methodists in town, principally in the 
east and north-east parts of it. 

Physicians in Great Barrington, 

John Breck, Joseph Lee, Samuel Lee, William 
Whiting, John Budd> Samuel Reed, Samuel Baldwhj, 
Thomas Barsrow, Samuel Barstow, Royal Fowler, 
Benjamin Rogers, Thomas Boltim, George Langdon, 
Thomas Drake, Ransom Hollenbeck, and Alvap 
Wheeler. 

Ija7vyers. 

Col. Mark Hopkins ; a native of 'Waterbury, Con., 
graduate of Yale College, 1758 ; admitted to the bar 
about 1761 ; an abiC lawyer ; died at White Plains, 
while engaged in defence of his country, in the Revo- 
lutionary war, Oct. 26, 1776, aged 37. 

David Ingersol ; a native of this town; graduate of 
Yale College, 1761 ; admitted to the bar about 1763 ; 
became a tory ; went to England m the autumn of 1774, 
where he died. 

Theodore Sedgwick ; removed, first to Sheffield, 
then to Stockbridge ; the late Judge Sedgwick. 

Gen. Thomas Ives ; a native of North Haven, Con. ; 
graduate of Yale, 1777 ; admitted to the bar, 1784; 
special justice ; died March 8, 1814, aged 61. 

Erastus Pixley ; a native of this town; graduate of 
, Yale, 1780 ; moved into Vermont. 
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Gen. John Whitings a native of this town ; admit- 
ted tn the bar 1792. 

Mason Whiting ; a native of this town ; admitted to 
the bar 1794 ; moved to Chenango Point, N. Y. 

Robert L. Potter; a native of New Haven, Con.; 
admitted tb the bar 1809 ; moved to Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

George H. Ives ; native of this town; admitted to 
the bar 1810 ; died April 27, 1825, aged 36. 

James A, Hyde ; a native of New Marlborough ; 
graduate of Williams College, 1807 ; admitted to the 
bar 1811. 

William C. Bryant ; a native of Cummington ; now 
editor of the Evening Post, N. Y. 

John C. Whiting ; a native of this town ; graduate of 
Union College 1822; admitted to the bar 1825. 

Increase Sumner ; a native of Otis ; admitted to the 
bar 1825. 

The physicians and lawyers whose names are in ital- 
ics, have been magistrates in the town. Dr. William 
Whiting was judge of the County Court Besides 
these, the following gentlemen have been acting magis- 
trates, viz. Gen. Joseph D wight, of whom a sketch will 
be given, Elijah Dwight, special justice and Judge of 
County Court, Jonathan Nash, Moset Hopkins, special 
justice, Samuel Whiting, special justice, Stephen Sib-, 
ley, Miles Avery, Ezra Kellogg, David Leavenworth, 
Lucius King, Jacob H. Van Deusen, and Isaac L. Van 
Deusen. Truman Wheeler, David Wainwright, George 
Beckwith, Caleb Stanley, Benjamin Rogers, Grocius 
Dewey, William Dewey, and Ralph Taylor, have been 
appointed justices, but have not taken the oath which 
the law prescribes. There may, perhaps, have been 
some others. 

Gen. Joseph Dwight was born in Dedham in 1703. 
His early advantages for education are not known. Iii 
1733 he was admitted to the bar in the county of Hamp- 
shire, being then an inhabitant of Brookfield. Con- 
cerning the extent of his practice, there is no informa- 
tion. He soon entered upon military life, and distin- 
guished himself as commander of the artillery of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1745, at the memorable capture of Louis* 
4>urg, on Cape Breton^ ^rticularly ia couve^vck^ >5K>!t 
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ordnance and military stores across the extensive and 
miry morass west of the town, and in the subsequent at- 
tack on the walls. 

In 1756, he went at the head of a brigade of Massa- 
chusetts militia to Lake Cbamplain, in the second 
French war. Soon after his return from the north, he 
purchased a situation in this town, where he con- 
tinued the remainder of his days. When this County 
was formed, in 1761, he was appointed Judge of the 
County Court and Judge of Probate ; both which offi- 
ces he retained until his death, June 9, 1765» aged 62. 

His personal appearance was very fine. He was dig- 
nified in his manners, an upright judge, and an exem- 
plary professor of the religion of the gospel. No man 
in the County, in civil life, was more esteemed; and 
aged people still speak of him with the greatest respect. - 

For his second wife, he married the widow of the 
Rev. John Sergeant, a woman of superior understand- 
ing and ardent piety, by whom he had two children, the 
late Henry Williams D wight, Esq., of Stockbridge, and 
the second wife of the late Judge Sedgwick, of the saoae 
l»wn. 
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This town is of irregular form. Its greatest lengtB 
is a little more than 5 miles, and its greatest breadth a 
little more than 3. Its area is" about 6332 acres, some- 
what less than ten square miles. It is bounded on the 
west by the State of New York, on the north by West 
Stockbridge, on the east by Great Barrington, and on • 
the south by Egremont. It consists of several tracts of 
land. One on the south-west, bordering on Egremont, 
called the Shawenon purchase, was obtained of the 
Stockbridge Indians, it is said, in the year 1736. Ano- 
ther tract, called the Greenland Grant, north of this, is 
supposed to have been granted by the Legislature to 
David Ingersol, Esq., formerly an inhabitant of Great 
Barrington. A section on the east side. of the town, 652 
rods long, 210 broad on the north line, and 266 on the 
south, was taken from Great Barrington, when the town 
was incorporated in 1773. By an addition to the south 
end of this, in 1819, it became vl2 rods in length. Many 
years since, a small strip of land was annexed to the 
west side of the town, which fell into this State, upon 
the final establishment of the boundary line between 
Massachusetts and New York. 

The time when the town began to be settled, is not 
precisely known. There may have been some families 
nsre as early as 1740; but were not many before about 
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1750 or 55. In 1773 there were about as many inhab- 
tiants as there are at the present time. 

Among the early settlers were Dea. Eleazer Barret, 
Ebenezer Barret, Dea. Robert Johnson, John and Sim- 
eon Hulburt, and the ancestors of the Speary, Wilcox, 
Kelsey, Hamlin, and Baker families, most of them, per- 
haps all, from Connecticut There were' also fiamilies 
by the name of Brunson, Fenton, Munger, and Warner, 
which are now extinct in town. The place has been 
remarkable for changmg its inhabitants. Many have 
removed to the western part of New York, and to the 
northern part of Oiiio. But few of the descendants of 
the first settlers remain among us. 

The west part of the townjs mountainous. Tom 
Ball also extends into the north-east corner of the town 
from West Stockbridge and Great Barrington, south of 
which is a chain of hills. 

" A stream, one branch of which rises in West Stock- 
bridge, and another in the State of New York, runs 
from north to south through the eastern part of this town, 
on which are three saw-mills, one grist-mill, a fulling 
mill, a carding machine, a stone saw-mill, and a small 
tannery. This stream passes into Great Barrington, 
receives the outlet of Long Pond, and assumes the 
name of Seekonk brook. Green river crosses the 
south-west comer of the town, on which is another grist* 
mill. The above are all the mills in town. There are 
two marble quarries, but they are not much improved. 
We have one store, a tavern, and a post-office. 

The people are very generally engaged in the culti- 
vation of the earth. The to]5s and some paits of the 
sides of the mountains are rocky and barren, covered 
only with small timber. The vales between the moun- 
tains are interspersed with hills and lime ledges, consid- 
erable portions of which are fit for tillage and grass. 
Except on the mountains, the soil is generally good. 
Some of it, especially on the north part, is gravelly, 
spme of it is a loam, with an intermixture of clay. 

In 1820, the number of inhabitants was 570. In 1821 

here were72 d^^elling-houses; 'since which, several old 

houses have been taken down, and new ones built, but 

the number has not increased. There are three district 

«ehoolsy in which about 2M scholars are taught. The 
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schools are kept about eight months in tlie year; about 
half the time by male, and the other half by female 
teachers. 

The inhabitants were originally Congregationalists ; 
and a Congregational church formerly existed here, 
respectable for numbers. The Rev. Joseph Avery was 
settled over it about 1779 or 80 ; but in consequence of 
the tumults which took place in the Shays rebellion, was 
dismissed about 1787. He was re- settled in Tyring- 
ham ; and the church and society, after languishing fpr 
a time, became extinct; 

The peaple are divided on religious subjects. A por- 
tion of them early became Baptists : about 1786 or 7, 
some became Methodists. 

In 1817, a number of individuals of difierent denom- 
inations, viz. Congregationalists, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists, united in building a house for public worship by 
subscription, and agreed to call it the ** Union Meeitng- 
JiouseP The Methodists were to occupy it one half of 
th« time, and the other denominations the other half. 
The house is 46 feet by 34 on the ground. 

Physicians in the town, 
John^Hulburt, Forward Barnum, and Thomas Drake. 

Magistrates, 

Dr. Hulbuft, William Brnnson, Abner Kellogg, Phi- 
lander Hulburt, Amos Kellogg, Elihu Lester, Norman 
Lester, and Hugo Dewey. 

The late Rev. Aaron Kinne spent the latter years of 
his life in this town. 

He was ordained over the first Congregational church 
in Grotgn, Con. in October, 1770; but his people were 
so diminished and weakened by the awful massacre at 
Fort Griswold, Sept. 6, 1781, thatthc^y could give him 
afterwards only a partial support, and m 1798, it be- 
came necessary that he should be dismissed. Doth be- 
fore and after his dismission, he went as. a missionary, 
and labored for limited periods in the new scttlemcnta 
in the State of New York. In 1800 he moved into 
Winsted, a parish in Winchester, Con. and contribu- 
ted very much by his preaching and prudence to unite 
the church and people in that place, and to lay a foun- 
dation for the prosperity whichi they have since enjoy- 
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ed. In 1803 he moved to Egremont, and two years 
after !}e moved to ^is town, in both which places, he 
preached often, especially in Egremont, wTiere his la- 
bors were greatly blessed. At times he was employed 
by the Berkshire and Columbia Missionary Society to 
labour in these towns, and in Mount Washington. In 
the summer of 1834, he went into the stats of Ohio, 
where he died suddenly in an apoplectic fit, in the 
town of Talmadge, five days after his arrival there, at 
the house of his son in law. Dr. Wright, on the 9th 
day of July, in the 8Gth year of his age. 

Mr. Kinne was born at Norwich, Con. in Newent 
society, now a part of the town, of Lisbon, and was 
graduated at Yale College in 1765. He possessed a 
sound understanding, which he retained to an unusual 
degree to the very close of life, and he was highly re- 
spectable as a scholar. Though not a graceful, he was 
still an interesting preacher. His sermons were full of 
thought and instruction, conveyed in appropriate and 
energetic language. The doctrines of grace were £5si- 
railiar to him, and he excelled in the knowledge of the 
historical, prophetical and typical peits of scripture. — 
Besides contributions to the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine, Panoplist, and some small works, he pub- 
lished in 1814, '* An explanation of the Principal 
Types, the Prophecies of Daniel and Hosea, the Reve- 
lation, and other symbolical passages of the Holy 
Scriptures," in an octavo volume of ^9 pages. A vol- 
ume of sermons which he prepared for publication, may 
yet pass through the press. 

He was a man of praf^er : three times in tl!e course 
of the morning on which he died, he was discovered en- 
gaged in private devotion. 
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In the autumn of 1734, a mission was commenced 
among the Housatonic Indians by Mr. John Sergeant, 
then a candidate for the ministry, assisted by Mr. Ti- 
mothy Woodbridge as schoolmaster. They were pa- 
tronized by the Board of Commissioners for Indian Af« 
fairs in Boston, of which his Excellency Jonathan Bel- 
cher, then British Governor of Massachusetts, and Dr 
benjamin Coiman, a clergyman in Boston, were the 
most active and influential members. About half of 
these Indians, then reduced to S or 10 families, lived in 
the Great Meadow on the Housatonic, in this town, 
south of the Plain, called by them Wnahktukook. Here 
Konkapot, the piincipal Indian, resided, who had just 
before been honored by Gov. Belcher with a captelin's 
commission, and whose desire to be instructed in Chris- 
tianity had led on, more than any other circumstatice, 
to the establishment of the mission. His cabin stood 
on 9 knoll, a few rods north of Konkapot brook, on the 
east side of the county road. The other Indians lived 
on their reservation \m Sheffield, called by them Skate- 
hook, about 10 miles south. There Umpachene resi- 
ded, whom Gov. Belcher had made a lieutenant Their 
living in these separate settlements, it was perceived at 
once, would seriously interfere with their instruction^ 
especially with the schooling of the childr^o. To rem- 
edy this evil in some measure for the time being, th6 
Indians agreed to dwell together in the winter ^eason^ 
nhout half way between their settlemexxtfi^ ^xA^k«% 
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immediately began the erection of a public house at the 
place selected, (somewhere in Great Burrir.gion, though 
the precise spot is not known) which i^houid serve the 
double purpose of a meetinghouse and school-house. 
Around this they, erected small liuts for ihe acoonimoda- 
tiou of their families, and in a short time all moved thi- 
ther. But then it was necessary for them to return to 
their settlements in the spring, to plant, and to pursue 
their means of living upon their own grounds. It be- 
came therefore an important object for them, and others 
who should unite with them, to provide for their dwel- 
ling permanently together ; for although their number 
was now small, they belonged to a large tribe of In- 
dians, who had been commonly called by the English, 
River Indians^ eome of whom lived in the northwest 
corner of Connecticut, and more at various places 
westward within the bounds of New-York. Could a 
suitable and sufficient township be obtained, it was ex;- 
pected their settlement would become considerably 
large. 

Made, acquainted with their situation, the Legisla- 
ture, on the 17th of March, 1735, granted them a town- 
i^iip, six miles square, to be laid out oh the Housatonic 
river, immediately north of Monument Mountain, pro- 
vided the proprietors and settlers of the upper Housa- 
tonic township could be induced to give* up their right 
to liiat portion of their lands on which the new township 
would partly fall. The design was, to include the fine 
alluvial grounds at Wnahktukook, already cleared and 
cultivated to some extent, where a part of the Indians 
then lived, and where they might easily raise corn and 
other articles of food, and supply themselves with ilsh 
from the river. This spot, with the lands immediately 
about it, protected in part on all sides by mountaiira from 
the rage of the elementji, was selected with admirable 
judgment to be the seat of t/ie mission. But how to 
free the laiids, justly and honorably, from incumbrance, 
was the diffieulty. 

A committee, consisting of John Stoddard, Ebenezer 
Pomroy, aitd Thoma> Ingersoll, Esquires, were appoin- 
ted ** to weigh and contwder all things and circumstan- 
oea" relative to the location and settlement of the town, 
to confei with the Indians and learn their views and 
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xvtshes ; to sell their reservation in Sheffield, to satisfy 
the proprietors and settlers of the upper Housatonie 
township, (should an arrangement be efTected,) so far 
as it would go ; to give the proprietors living below 
Monument mountain what more should be necessary t« 
indemnify them for their loss in the ungranted lands in 
the vicinity, and to the proprietors above the mountain, 
who were expected to remove, an equivalent in somt 
of the ungranted lands of the Province, either in the vi- 
cinity OT elsewhere. Should no insurmountable obsta* 
cles occur, the committee were to proceed further, and 
actually lay out the town ; in doing which, one sixtieth 
part of it was to be reserved for the missionary ; ano- 
ther sixtieth part for the scl)oolmaster, and a sufficient 
portion for lour oihcr English families, who should sel- 
tle in it, and assi^st them in their great and benevolent 
work. 

They had liitle difficulty in performing the duties a^ 
signed tlr^m, except with two or three Dutchmen who 
had settled above the mountain. At length, however, 
these agreed to come to an accommodation. Jehotakim 
Van Valkenburgh, a special friend of Capt. Konkapot, 
who sometimes ac^ed as his interpreter, to whom he Ued 
given 40 acres of land in Wnahktukook, and 250 acreft 
of upland adjoining, sold out, and moved below ih« 
mountain. The purchasers gave the lapd to the Indians, 
taking an equivalent in unappropriated lands from the 
Legislature. The spot on which Van Valkenburgh lived 
is43aid to be that bow occupied by Mr. Francis Dresser. 

In April, 1736, the committee laid out the town in an 
exact square. The west and east parallel lines ran 
north 9 deg. east, 770 rods in the upper Housatonie 
township and 1150 above it, in all 1920 ; the south and 
north parallel lines ran east, 9 deg% south, from the sup- 
posed boundary of New York the same distance. 
There fell in the Housatonie township 9240 acres, and 
nortliward of it, 13,900 ; total 23,040. The survey 
included the present townships of Stockbridge and W. 
Stockbridge* 

In May, the committee reported their doings to tbs 
Legislature ; and early in this month the Indians moved 
into the town, with two new families added to their 
fliuBker. Others moved in soon aflet^ so ibA\ ^n ^^^ 

21 
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'ctOse of June there were more than 90 sduls in the set* 
liement. 

In the month of August, Mr. Sergeant visited Gor< 
Belcher at Boston with some of the Indians, who ex- 
pressed great thankfulness for the kindness the Govern-' 
ment had bestowed upon them, particularly in granting 
them a township, for the conveniency of their living to- 
:getlier. And in return, (in addition to the reservation 
in Sheffield,) '' gave up their challenge to two miles of 
land, one mile on each side of the road from Housatun" 
nuk to WcB^fidd^^^ a much greater tract than that given 
to them in the new township, though probably of less 
value. They also *' prayed for the assistance of Go^ 
rernment in building them a meeting-house and school^ 
kouBeJ^ 

In January, 1737, the subject being laid before them 
by the Governor, the Legislature Ordered that a meeU 
ing'house, 30 feet broad and 40 long, together with a 
school house, should be built for the Indians at the 
eharge of the Province : Col. Stoddard of Northamp- 
ton, Mr^ Sergeant and Mr. Woodbridge were appointed 
u committee to see that the order was executed. 

Qn the 7th of May, in this year, the grant of the 
town was formally confirmed to die Indians, their heirs 
and assigns ; and in 1739 the town was incorporated, 
and called Stockbridge, doubtless after Stockbridge in 
England. 

It was some time before the meeting-house and school- 
Jiouse were erected, probably owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining materials. But by the 29th of November, 
1739, the day of public thanksgiving in the Common- 
wealth, the meeting-house was so far completed, that it 
was opened for the worship of God. This stood a few 
rods north-east from the site of the present south meet- 
ing-house. The frame is now the frame of a bam half 
a mile west, on a farm belonging to the Hon. Henry 
W. Dwight. The sdhool-hoiise stood in the street, nigh 
the dwelling-house of the writer. 

The settlement gradually increased for many years* 

The number of souls in it in March, 1740, was 120. 

Fatuities came in from various places. In the spring 

•f 1744, the inhabitants of a Bmall village, called Rau- 

MMoaeekf on the flat about Brain^rd's Bridge, 6 miles 
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irest of New Lebanon, where David Brainerd labored 
about a year, moved here, agreeably to the advice of 
that celebrated missionary. In January, 1747, there 
were nearly 50 families and probably nearly 200 souls ; 
in July, 1749, 53 families and 218 souls. They were 
afterwards increased to about 400 ; and I have seen a 
statement, entitled to regard, which implies that at one 
time they were much more numerous. They may have 
been sometimes more and sometimes less than 400, by 
the accession and removal -of families ; for by natural 
increase they hardly held their own. But 400 was, a« 
far as is known, about their average number while they 
iremained in this town. 

Prior to the Revolutionary war, a township (6 miles 
square,) afterwards called New Stockbridge, was given 
to them by the Oneidas in the State of New York. 
They were prevented from removing to this tract until 
after the peace of 1783. Some removed in the course 
of that year ; they more generally removed in 1785, and 
the residue in I'JSS. At the time of their removal their 
pumber was; about 4^. In ISJIQ, they are said to hav# 
been more than GOO ; but they afterwards diminished 
to 450. 

In 1822, these Indians began to remove to Greea 
Bay, on the southern shore of Lake Michigan, on to a 
tract of 5,000,000 acres, purchased for them and other 
Indians in the State of New York, for $5,000, of the 
Menominie and Winnebago tribes. They are now near* 
ly all removed on to the tract, where they have a settle- 
ment which bears the name of their settlement in New 
York. The head of Green Bay is near the centre of 
their purchase. 

The residence of Capt. Konkapot i)i this town, the 
principal man among the Indians when the mission was 
commenced, has been mentioned. King Ben, [Benja- 
min Kokkewenaunaut] had a house on the elevated 
ground back from the flousatonic, half a mile west of 
phe Plain. In 1771, being then 94 years old, this man 
said to the Indians that they must appoint another king, 
and king Solomon [Solomon Unhaunnauwaunnilttj was 
chosen his successor. Solomon's house was on the 
south bs^nk of the Housatonic, opposite " Ljttle Hill.^' 
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until April, 1781, being 104 years old. Some of the In- 
dian houses were on the Plain, some on the meadows 
near the river, and a , few about Barnum's brook. 
There is no evidence that they ever resided in West 
Stockbridge in any considerable numbers. Two or 
three families lived for a time on the flat on the Uousa- 
tenic, nigh the dwelling-house of Elijah Andrews. That 
town was separated from this in 1774, many years be- 
fore their removal to the State of New York. 
Though these Indians were at first called River Indians 
by the English, they were afterwards more generally 
denominated Housatonic Indians, until the incorporation 
of this town. Since that time they have been common- 
ly called Stockbridge Indians. They have also some- 
times, as well as the tribe at New London, Con., been 
•ailed Mohegans, which is a corruption of their proper 
name, Muhhekaneews. This is derived from an Indian 
word, Muhhekaneew in the singular, and Muhhekaneok 
in the plural, whicli as interpreted by themselves, signi- 
fies, '* the people of the great water s^ cantinuaili/ in 
motion.*\ 

"Their history, as derived from the traditions of 
their ancestors, by one of the tribe," says President 
D wight, in his Travels, vol. ii. p. 38-4, " is summarily 
the following :'' 

" They came from a distant country, west by north ; 
i. e. a country lying in that direction from their present 
residence ; crossed over the great waters, which sepa- 
rate that country from this, and after a series of pilgrim- 
ages, arrived on the borders of Hudson's river. Here 
they settled, and spread through the neighbouring coun- 
try. Their ancestors, they say, were much more civi- 
lized than their descendants; lived in towns and villa- 
ges, and were very numerous ; but, being dispersed by 
a famine, they were obliged to seek for subsistence in 
distant regions. In the progress, they lost their arts 
and manners ; cr in the language of the historlrn 
** apostatized." Before they began sensibly to dimi- 
nish, they could furnish on any emergency a thousand 
warriors; and of course consisted of about four or five 
thousand persons ; probably, lioweveri not more ihiua 
fnqr tlioiisand«" 
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**It ought to be added," says the President, " from 
this writer, that when their ancestors came to Hudson'* 
river, they there first after passing over the great W£tcr», 
*' where," to use the language of the historian, " thi« 
and the other country is nearly connected, saw ebbing 
and flowing waters ; and said one to another, this it 
like M uhheakunnuk, the place of our nativity." In xh% 
description given above of their route, this account is 
precisely established. Between the Straits of Behring, 
by which America and Asia ** are nearly connected," 
and Albany, the course is as near west by north, as wt 
can suppose such a tribe, wandering over such a dis- 
tance, would place it, and the waters of the Hudson 
would be the first " ebbing and flowing waters" which 
emigrants would discover, after they had left those 
straits. In one instance, therefore, we have an Indian 
tradition, directly asserting, in terms which cannot easi- 
ly be misconstrued, that the Americans, partly at least, 
came from tlie eastern shore of Asia. 

Concerning the language of these Indians, the youngf- 
er President Edwards shows, in a dissertation read in 
1788, before tlie Connecticut Soci^ry of Arts and Sci- 
ences, that it was the common langnn^re of the Indians 
in New England, of the Pen' ^-corp hoidcring on Nova 
Scotia, of the Indians of Sr. i^rrjjc!;: i- Canada, and of 
tribes far to the west and t(ii; (/, wUh ihe exception of 
the Iroquois, that it wa'^, ejoW'^p -i'lo generally than 
any other Indian language in r\ jrtii America. ]3ifier- 
ent tribes of course used dlderent dialectu : but the lan- 
guage was radically ihe fame. Elliot's translation of 
the Bible was into a particular dijilcct of it. 

In this language -here is no diversity of gender, either 
* in nouns or pronouns. With regard to cases, these In- 
dians use but one variation from the nominative, formed 
by adding tlie syllable an, as wnecJnin, nechunan^ his 
child. They form the plural by adding a letter or sylla- 
ble to the singular, as nemannauw, a man, nemannaukf 
men ; pejiumpauso, a boy, penumpausoouJc, boys. 
' They distinguish the natural relations of men to eack 
other more carefully than we do, or perhaps any othsr 
nation, having one word to express an elder brothsr, 
netokcoTiy another to[express a younger brother, ngh$ih 
0tmf <Sss. They have no adjectives in theic Uu^mvk^> 

31* 
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unless we reckon numerals and such words as aU, many^ 
&C. adjectives. They have no relative corresponding- 
to who or which, but instead of the man who walks, 
they say the walking man, or the walker, &c. Besides 
their use of prefixes and sugixes, Dr. Edwards discovered 
& remarkable analogy between some words in their lan- 
guage, and the corresponding words in the Hebrew. 

This tribe was considered by itself, and acknowledged 
by the other tribes as being the eldest branch of their 
nation, and as such had regularly the precedence in 
their councils. 

But what was the effect of the mission upon these In- 
dians? 

One incidental and veiy important effect was, that 
their friendship vras efTcctually secured to the English. 
They performed numerous kind oilices for the early set- 
tlers of tliis County and for others v/ho passed through 
it, acting as their guides end interpreters. In time of 
war they were spies for the English, and often fought, 
and sometimes shed their blood in their armies. Though 
Fort Massachusetts was repeatedly atracked in the time 
of the first French war, and terroi* was spread through 
all this region ; though Pslr. Serjeant's house was gar- 
risoned and pcrliaps some others in the town, yet ia 
consequence, as it was supp'^sed at the time, of the 
well known frlciidG/iip of the JNluhhekaneews, no hostile 
Indiails ventured down into the vicinity of this place, 
and the souificrn section of the County was saved from 
such calamities as befel some of the settlements on Con- 
necticut river, and others to the west in the State of N.Y. 
And though in the eccond French war the few families in 
Williamstown,Ijanesborough and FittsHeld were disturb- 
ed ; and though in one instance, in 1754, as it is gen- 
erally stated, but in the summer of I'ioo, as the time is 
given by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his appendix to the 
Redeemed Captive, a stnall party came into the centre 
of the County, two of which attacKed a family in Stock- 
bridge ; yet the mlschiof was little, compared with 
what probably would have been done, had it not been 
for the friendiahip of the Stockbiidge tribe. There was 
indeed a suspicion for a time that tlicy were in some 
waj concerned in this attack. But of this proof was 
wttntiDg. " Upon investigation^ the enemy was found 
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to consist of the Scatekook tribe, who had instigated 
the Orondocks and others to the invasion," The fami- 
ly attacked was that of Mr. Joshua Chamberlain, who 
lived on the " Hill," on the ground now occupied by 
the house of Mr. Stephen Hull. The attack was made 
on the Sabbath, while the people generally ^ere at- 
tending public worship. The Indians were bravely op- 
posed by a hired man of Mr. Chamberlain, by the name 
of Owen. But his resistance only enabled Mr. Cham- 
berlain and wife to escape, he at length falling under 
his wounds, and dying very soon. The Indians scalped 
him, and^killed and scalped one child, and carried away 
another, which they soon killed, in consequence of dis- 
covering that a party was in pursuit of them. At the 
same time that this affair took ])lace, the people were 
fleeing hither for safety from Pittsfield and Lenox. In 
this flight a person was killed in the edge of Lenox, a 
little north of the house in this town formerly belonging 
to Dea. Samuel Whelpley. By this invasion, alarum 
was produced in the County, and old fortifications were- 
repaired, or new ones built. Very soon after tliis, the 
Stockbridge Indians were received as soldiers in the 
service of Massachusetts, and showed how they had 
been slandered, by fighting for the whites. In the Re- 
volutionary war, a part of the company of minute men 
under the command of Capt. Goodrich of this town, waft 
composed of Indians. These acted as rangers for a 
time in the vicinity of Boston, under Capt Timothy 
Yokun, one of their own tribe. A full company went 
to the White Plains, under CaptDanielNimham, where 
four were slain, and some died of sickness. Numbers 
served at other places. At the close of the war, Timo- 
thy Edwards and others, contractors for supplying a di- 
vision of the army at West Point with provisions, were 
ordered by Gen. Washington, (as the tradition is here,) 
to give the Indians a feast, in consideration of their good 
conduct in the service. An ox, weighing 1100, was 
roasted whole, the whole tribe partook of it, the men 
first, and then the women, according to custom. The 
Rev. John Sergeant (theyounger) and a Mr. Deane pre- 
sided at the table, and the principal men of the place 
attended. The feast was kept near the residence of" 
king Solomon ; and after this was over, the Indians 
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buried the hatchet, in token that the war was past, and 
•ptirformed some other ceremonies in their own style, for 
llie gratification of the company. 

But how far were thev civilized and christianized ? 
To judge correctly of this, it must be remembered that 
when the mission was established among them, they 
were in the common debased state of the Aborigines 
frenerally in our country. The school commenced by 
Mr. Woodbridge in the autumn of 1T34 was kept by 
him many years, and was regularly kept afterwards (for 
some time by Mr. John Sergeant, Jun.) until the In- 
dians emigrated to the region of the Oneidas. In this, 
the body of the Indian children were instructed, and 
probably obtained as good an education as English 
children at that period generally did in the common 
schools of New England. 

In 1741, Mr. Sergeant projected the plan of a bonrd- 
Ing school, which was summarily this : That a tract of 
land of about 200 acres should be set aside for the use 
of the school, and a house erected upon it ; that a num- 
ber of children and youth, between the ages of 10 and 
20, should be received, and placed under the care of 
two masters, one of whom should take the oversight of 
them in their hours of labour, and the other in their 
hours o£ study, and that their time should be so divided 
between the hours of labour and studv, as to make one 
the diversion of the other.; that the fruit of their labours 
should go towards their maintainance, and to carry on 
the general design, and that a stock of cattle should be 
maintained on the place for the same purpose. It was 
also proposed to take into the number, on certain con- 
ditions, children from any of the Indian tribes around, 
that by their means the principles of virtue and christian 
knowledge might be spread as far as possible. 

This project was very popular among the Indian and 
English inhabitants of this placo, and much was eventu- 
ally done by them, considering their circumstances, for 
promoting it. It was also popular with the com- 
missioners and their friends in Boston. But before 
much was done, the first French war commenced, which 
rendered it necessary that the actual establishment of 
the school should be postponed for a season. In the 
meiin while, as the Corporation for Indian Afiairs, un« 
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der which the commissioners acted, existed in London^* 
the project attracted the favorable notice of such blessed 
men there as Dr. Isaac Watts and Capt. Thomas Co- 
ram, who exerted themselves to raise funds for the sup- 
port of the school. The Prince of Wales headed a 
subscription with ^ guineas, and a few others high in 
rank and office subscribed for it. Mr. Isaac Uellis 
made provision at first for supporting 12 boys, and af- 
terwards for supporting 24, and was so anxious that the 
children should be instructed immediately, that Mr. 
Sergeant took 12 under his care in the beginning of 1748. 
But as It was not altogether safe for them to remain here 
during the war, he procured Capt. Martin Kellogg, 
of Newington, in Wethersfield, Con., to take thera 
in May, and instruct them for a year. In 1749, the 
war being closed, a house for the boarding school waft 
erected, which stood on the southern end of the garden 
belonging to Mr. Benoni C. Wells* 

The heart of Mr. Sergeant was drawn exceedingly 
towards this school. His successor. President Edwards, 
thought much of it, and directly after his settlement in 
this place, a large council from the Six Nations i^at 
here to consider the subject cf sending their children to 
the school. After it was opened, the Uev. Gideon Haw- 
ley, afterwards missionary at Marshpee, it is under- 
stood, instructed it for a time. " He taught a few fa- 
milies of Mohawks,Oneidas and Tuskaxoras." The Rev, 
Cotton Mather Smith, who afterwards settled in Sharon, 
Con., also instructed it for a season. But arrangements 
for managing the school were never very thoroughly 
made ; and admirable as was the plan, and as much as 
it promised, the occurrence of the second French war 
nearly destroyed it. 

Notwithstanding tills unhappy issue, however, in this 
school, in connection with the common school, a consi- 
dsrable number of Indians received a good education. 
A few also were instructed at the Indian charity school 
at Hanover, N. IL, and Peter Pohquonnoppeet was 
graduated at the College in that town in 1780. This 
Sir Peter, as he was commonly called, was a man of 

* The miBsion was fioally supported by the Society in Scotland 
for propagating; Christian knowledge. 
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good talents and character, and connected with Jck 
sepli Cluanaukaunt, Capt. Hendrick Aupaumut, and 
Gapt John Konkapot, in a council, which after the de^ 
eease of king Solomon, regulated the affairs of the 
tribe. The regal power, it is said, belonged to Joseph 
duanaukaunt ; but being a very modest and unas- 
suming, as well as sensible man, he chose not to be 
king, but wished the tribe to be governed by a council. 

Many of the Indians were fitted for the transaction of 
all ordinary business. A part of the town ofBces were 
uniformly sustained by them while they remained in 
this place. The speech of one of the chiefs to tlie Mas- 
sachusetts Congress in 1775, in Bingham's Columbian 
Orator, tendering his services in the Revolutionary war, 
may be taken as a specimen of the talent at oratory 
which some of them possessed. 

As to religion, it is evident that the Spirit of God was 
poured forth under the ministry of Mr. Sergeant, and 
that his labours were blessed to the conversion of many 
souls. The Lord's supper was first administered here 
OP the 4th of June, 1738 ; but as a number had made ^ 
proflession years before, the church must be oonsidered 
as previously existing, although we have no express ac- 
count of the time and manner of its orsranization. 
About 100, from first to last, made a profession of chris-. 
tianity ; and though it is not certain all these were genu- 
in€ converts, yet we have no authority for restricting 
the operations of grace entirely to those who became 
professors, nor indeed to the members of this tribe ; for 
considerable numbers from other tribes occasionally lis* 
tened here to the instructions of the gospel. 

But the extent to which they were civilized and chris* 
tianized, will be more fully understood by attending to 
the labours of the successive missionaries. 

At the time Mr* Sergeant received his appointment, 
he w^s a tutor in Yale ppUege. He visited the Indians 
in the autumn pf 1734, ^nd again in the spring of ITcf^, 
and in July in the latter year, having relinquished the 
duties of the tutorship, he took up his residence with 
the Indians for life. On the 31st of August following, 
he was ordained at Deerfield, where Gov. Belcher had 
made an appointment to meet ^ome Indian tribes abou; 
(b»t time, for the purpose ot m^Yitv^ ^ xt^^vj \^\Ccv^3aRTO.v 
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The ordination took place on the Sabbath, in the pre- 
sence of the congregation usually worshipping there, of 
the Governor and a larce committee of both houses of 
the Legislature, of the Indians collected from ctvcral 
tribes, and of some of the Housatonic Indians, who sat 
by themselves, and formally received Mr. Sergeant as 
their missionary. 

In the winters of 1734 and 5, and of 1735 and 6, the 
Indians were instructed in Great Barrington, and in the 
intermediate summer in Sheifitld and 8tockbridge« 
Upon their removal to this town in May in the year last 
mentioned, Mr. Woodbridge removed here and boarded 
with Capt Konkapot. Mr. Sergeant boarded with a 
family in Great Barrington until Jan. 1737, when lie 
moved into town, and boarded with Mr. Woodbridge, 
who had settled in a family state. The first residence 
of Mr. Woodbridge was on the " Hill," eastward from 
the house of Dea. Josiah Jones. He afterwards built a 
house on the farm now owned by Mr. Samuel Good-* 
rich. In the course of 1737, Mr. Sergeant built the 
house on the ** Plain," occupied at the present time by 
the widow of Gen. Silas Pepoon, and which is now the 
oldest house in town. He afterwards built the house on 
the Hill, now occupied by his grandson, Maj. Sewall 
Sergeant. In this he died. 

Ignorant of their language, Mr. Sergeant at first in- 
structed the Indians, of necessity, by the aid of an in- 
terpreter. In this way he translated into their language 
some prayers for their daily use, and Watts' first cate- 
chism for the benefit of children. But as the disadvan- 
tages of this mode were many, he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of the language, and in August, 
1737, began to declare unto them in their own toagu.e 
the wonderful works of God. Afterwards he made such 
proficiency in it, that the Indians were accustomed to 
say he spoke their langu'age better than tiiey did. 

This year, Col. Ephraim Williams from Newton, and 
Mr. Josiah Jones from Weston, two of the persons ex- 
pected to settle here and aid Mr. Sergeant and Mr 
Woodbridge, emigrated to this town with their families. 
Both settled on the <' Hill ;" Col. Williams first built a 
house nearly opposite to the house now belonging to 
Mr. Ephraim Williams, and afterifaTdft \\i^\xom%^ ^^tv&^ 
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by the late Dr. West ; and Mr. Jones built a house on 
the ground now occupied by his grandson, Dea. Josiah 
Jones. Mr. Joseph Woodbridge, brother of the school- 
master, from West Springfield, and Mr. Ephraira Brown 
from the place now called Spencer, the other two per*- 
sons contemplated, came here afterwards. Mr. Wood- 
bridge had a house on the corner of the lot, between 
the Housatonic turnpike and the eastern side of tho 
road running over the " Hill," to the east of Maj. Ed- 
ward Burrall's. Mr. Brown settled half a mile to the 
north-west from Col. Williams, though he did not re- 
main long in town, but was succeeded by Samuel 
Brown, a cousin. 

The accession of these valuable men was doubtless 
useful to the mission, furnishing the Indians with a 
practical and constant exhibition of the influence of civi- 
lization and Christianity on the concerns, relations and 
duties of life and godliness ; but ihey greatly increased 
Mr. Sergeant's labors : for he had afterwards to dis- 
charge the duties of a minister both to the English and 
Indians. On the sabbath he used to begin public wor- 
ship with a short pathetic prayer for a blessing on the 
word in both languages ; and then read a portion of 
Scripture with explanatory notes and observations, in 
both, on such passages as seemed most to need them. 
All his public prayers and the communion service were 
in both languages ; and it was his constant practice to 
preach fotir sermons every Lord's day, two to the Eng- 
lish and two to the Indians ; except in the short days 
and cold season of the winter, when he preached three, 
one to the English and two to the Indians* Besides 
all this, in the summer season it was his constant cus- 
tom to spend about an hour with the Indians, after di- 
rlne service was over in the afternoon, instructing, ex- 
horting, warning, and cautioning them, in a free, familiar 
and pathetic manner, in their own language ; and in the 
winter season he commonly met with them one evening 
ta the week for religious exercises. His sermons and 
MMments on passages of Scripture for the Indianp, 
ware first written in English, and then translated into 
tiia Indian tongue. In tlie course of his readings to 
them, he translated the account of the creation, of tho 
Ikli #/* isaiii tfaa calliDg of Abraham, God'a deaiioga 
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xvitli the patriarchs and the children of Israel, (he pro- 
phecies concerning the coining of Christ, &c., the four 
Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and all the Epis- 
tles; while in his discourses to the English, he vent 
through all the Epistles, with a lahored and learned 
paraphrase, critical notes and useful observations, not 
oy the help of expositots, but by a careful ej^amination 
of the original Greek, endeavoring thence to gather the 
true sense and meaning of the writers. 

In addition to these more formal preparations and 
services, he had constantly to watch over the Indians, 
lest they should relapse into heailienism, to make many 
pastoral visits, and maintain an extensive correspona- 
ence with his particular friends, with the commissioners, 
and with intelligent and pious persons in this country 
and in Great Britain, who were disposed to make in- 
quiries concerning the mission, and felt interested in its 
success. But Mr. Sergeant was not suffered to continue 
in these various and useful labours by reason of death. 
On the last week in June, 1749, he was seized with si 
nervous fever, attended with a cancer and inflamma- 
tion in the throat, which closed his life on the 27th of 
tlie following month, at the age of 39, The religion 
which he had preached and practised, sustained hira in 
his sickness, and animated him In the moments of dis- 
solution. 

He was a native of Newark, N. J. and graduate of 
Yale College n29, where he was tutor four years. In 
stature he was rather small ; but possessed a beautiful 
countenance and a good constitution. 

Few persons have been as greatly beloved in life anil 
lamented in death as this servant of God. His talents, 
natural and acquired, were superior, his temper sweet, 
hts manners engaging, and his piety ardent and perse- 
vering. In epistolary writing he greatly excelled. B«t 
one of his sermons was printed. That was preached 
at Springfield, in the audience of the associated pastors 
of the county of Hampshire, April 4, 1743, on the 
causes and danger of delusion in the affairs of religion, 
and published at the request of the hearers. 

The effect of his labours upon the Indians was very 
happy. From 8 or 10 families they had increased to 
more than 50, during his ministry, had been reclaimed 
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^ from many errors and vices, had assumed a stable ctia* 
racter as a societ}', regularly attended public worship, 
had 20 houses built after the English manner, and paid 
•onsiderable attention to the cultivation of the earth. 
In singing they were great proficients. Fifty or sixty 
who had become hopeful converts were admitted to full 
eommunion by him ; some of whom died in faith before 
hifn : 42. survived him. He baptized 182 natives. 
Adults and infants. His services were also greatly use- 
fiil to the English who settled here. 

He left a widow, who was subsequently married to 
Brig. Gen. Dwight ; and three children, Electa, Eras- 
tus, and John. The first was married to Col. Mark 
Hopkins of Great Barriiigton ; the other two will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

There were 12 English families in town at the time 
of his death, viz. his own family, the family of Timothy 
Woodbridge, of Col. Williams, of Josiah Jones and Jo- 
•cph Woodbridgc ; of Samuel Brown, of Samuel Brown 
Jun. and Joshua Chamberlain, son and son-in-law of 
Samuel Brown, from Spencer, of David Pixley from 
Westfield, of John Willard from Canaan, previously 
from Wethersfield, and of John Taylor and Jacob 
Cooper from West Springfield. 

Mr. Hopkins of Great Barrington, afterwards Dr. 
Hopkins, was first appointed to succeed Mr. Sergeant; 
but he declined the appointment, among other conside- 
rations, in the hope t!iat tlie Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
his theological instructor and particular friend, then re- 
cently dismissed A : n Northampton, would accept th« 
•ervice. He was next appointed, and v/as installed as 
pastor of this church, Aug. 8, 1751. 

He entered upon the same p^encral course of instruc- 
tion which his predecessor had pursued, though he wa» 
obliged to address the Indians through an interpreter ; 
and the prospect was exceedingly fair for a time of his 
being exceedingly useful to the Indians in this town, 
ftod to' the Six Nati'j?-.ri, families from wliicii were ex- 
pected to settle horo, vr: -.-■ i ?^r!y children to be placed in 
the boarding 6cl:;'r.l. Tic«^ s^?i:crd French war blasted 
thit prospect, so far ns t:-;- ilix ]S .:';:;!-;s and thnir chil- 
dlren were concerned, Mr. V--:'*'-^.vi^<, hov/ovcr, dis- 
charged hie duties wit;i his \vO:^t'::i ••.•i!i'!!li-:cLv<-, £;?d to 
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the good acceptance both of the people and of th« 
missioners. 

Besides the duties owed more immediately to tb« 
people, he here completed his greatest work, ** Th« Ih* 
quiry concerning the Freedom of the Will." Here alM 
he composed his treatise on Original Sin, and carrieA 
forward the " History of Redemption,'^ and probabljr 
•pme other works. 

But while he was pursuing his studies and labours ia* 
this sequestered spot and calm retreat, he was unex- 
pectedly called, upon the decease of his son-in-law, the 
Kev. Aaron Burr, Sept. 24, 1757, to accept the presi- 
dency of Princeton College. In agreement with ths 
advice ot brethren in the ministry, he accepted the ap* 
pointment, and was dismissed Jan. 4, 1758. But n« 
had scarcely time to arrive at Princeton, to be inducted 
into office, and enter upon the duties of his new and 
important station, before he was summoned to eternity. 
Complaints induced by inoculation for the small poz, 
then raging in Princeton and vicinity, closed his days 
on the 22d of March, in the 55th year of his age. But 
sudden and disastrous to human view as his death waSt 
he submitted to it without a murmur; and entered, 
there is every reason to believe, into the joys of his 
Lord. 

He was a son of the Rev. Timothy Edwards of East 
Windsor, Con., and like Mr. Sergeant, both a graduate 
-and tutor of Yale College. 

No one has led behind him a fairer fame than Prta 
. Edwards. No one has done so much to promote ortho- 
doxy and piety in the American churches. The pro- 
minent traits of his character, clear intelligence and'ar- 
dent piety, are those excellencies which will shine for- 
ever in the redeemed. 

The records of his ministry here are lost. Probably 
some of the natives and some of the Efiglish weT« 
broiightinto the kingdom under his instructions. Twen- 
ty-one of the \?LV.er were professors at the time of ait 
death. 

His wife, who sur\ived him, was a daughter of tha 
Rev. James Pierpont of New Haven. They had 10 
children ; Sarah, wife of Elihu Parsons of this town ; 
^erushs; who died unmarried; Esthetic V\^<^ 5s^i ^; 
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Burr ; Mary, wife of Col. Timothy Dwight of North* 
ampton ; Lucy, wife of Hon. Jahieel Woodbridge of 
this town ; Timothy, the late Hon. Timothy Edwards 
of this town; Susanna, wife of Eleazer Porter, of 
Hadley; Eunice, wife of Thomas Pollock of Nortli 
Carolina; Jonathan, late President of Union College; 
Elizabeth, who died unmarried; Picrpont, late Judge 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for the Dis* 
trictof Connecticut. 

At the time of the dismission of Pres. Edwards, the 
Indian families were reduced to 42, while the English ~ 
families were increased to 18. Besides the families be- 
forementioned, there were the families of Elihu Paft- 
«Ons, his sDn-in-la\v, , from Northampton, of Stephen 
Na8h,immediately from Wcstfield, but previously front 
Hadley, of James Wilson from Spencer, of Josiah 
Jones, Jun., Thomas Sherman, and Solomon Glezen^ 
die last from Worcester. 

Soon after this event, the minds of the people and 
of the'commispioiiers were drawn towards ihe'late venc» 
nibleCDr. Stephen West. "^ 

Dr. West was the son of Zebulon West, Esq.^ of 
Tolland, Con., and was graduated at Yale College in 
1755. After leivvinif college, he taught a school^ and 
atudied theology in Hatfield. He was licensed to 
preach by the Association of Ministers in Hampshire 
county, probably in the close of 1757 or the beginning 
f>f 1753, soon after which he was appointed chaplain at 
Fort Massachusetts in Adams. From that place he was 
intimluced to this town in November, in the latter year» 
andordained pastor oCrliis clunchvJune 18, 1759. i^^tpt 

For several years ha communicated instructions as 
his predecessors had done, both to the Inflianar and the 
English inhabifaiifts. [lis common practice was to 
preach to the Indians on s.thb-.ith nioming by an inter* 
preter^ and to the Eni^ii^h iu i\ui afteruoon* But as it 
watf^ery diflicuk to ol)tal;i a sKUuble interpreter, as ihe 
Bc^'lish rapidly incrcj.si'd l>y i!ie accession of families 
from different pans oi ihe country, and became capable 
sf BUpportins; ih,' i;o^pul tiieniHelves, Dr. West, in 1775, 
relinquished thf^ mshuciicai <»!' the Indians, and with it the 
tncoane re.cei\td ivun i ho' commissioners, to Mr. Johi> 
Sergenntg son oi ihi? liittt missionary, whp perfectly i^Qf^ 
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derstood their language, and who had received a reftp««- 
tahle education at Newark, N.J. Tiie Indian profeih 
sors, however, were not immediately sc])aratc;d from tht 
jchurch. They retained the snine relation to the .church 
»aiMi people as before; but insttnVvl of receiving instruction 
from Dr. West through an iirLorprcter, they received itdj- 
rectly from Mr. Sergeant in their own language. Thii 
.slate of things continued until thoir frcncral removal tp 
the township given them by the Or.eidns, in 1785, whea 
ihe professors among them, tlifn 16 in number, wer« 
regularly dismissed, formed into a new chuich, and Mr. 
Sergeant was ordained their past(;r. Fi om this period, 
Mr. Sergeant regularly sper.t 6 in;»n:h« \Niih them year- 
ly, until 1796, when he remcvrd his family to New 
Stockbr dge, where he remnjnod in tiu^ir service until 
his douili, which occurred Sep:, t^, 1 Jril, when he wat 
77 years of age. 

The little church still lives nmono" ri:cm, and has oc- 
casionally received somi^ r.ddiiious iVom the world. 
PVjr a part of the time siiice tlKMr r-'sid ree at Green 
Bay, they have enjoyed the lalxtuu- vA' a mi:>8ionary, 
and have been recently vir.iied in tornt* digree by th« 
gracious influences of the Spirit. 

When Dr. West was ordained in tiiis town, ther« 
were only four settled minii^teri> within the l)ounds of 
the County ; the Rev. Jonnthan llu!>bard of Sheffield, 
Thomas Strong of New Marlliorouirh, Adonijah Bid- 
well of Tyringham, and Samuel Ilopi^ir.s of Great Bar- 
rington. Mi. Hopkins, afterwards Dr. Hopkins, was 
the nearest, and with him Dr. V/est e./Udacted an ear- 
ly, intimate, and as the result shows, a very liappy 
friendship. The structure of their minds W5»s somewhat 
.similar. Both were fond of discussiOii and researcli. 
Dr. West was dissatisfied witii what his predecessor, 
"Pres. Edwards, had written on tlie freedom of the will, 
and on many points relative to the distinguishing doc- 
trines of grace. '^ These became tlie topics of free and 
repeated conversation ; and the effect was, (like the ef- 
iectofthe communications between the H;'v..]nhn New- 
onand Dr. Scott, though the mo(ie waft dif^eroit,) that 
Dr. West gave up his hope of a personal interest in 
Christ, which he had long entertained, and which he had 
professed before men, and wns convinced, ihat while \iu 
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hsd undertaken the charge of souls, his own soul hn4 
heeo neglected. His conviction of sin was deep and 
pun^nty and his solicitude was strong, and at times al- 
most overwhelming. But the Lord was pleased soon to 
relieve him, to make him the subject of new views and 
affections, arnl to give him a good hope through grace. 
The reality and greatness of tJiis'change readily appear* 
ed in tin solemnity, fervency and pungency of his 
preaching, and in the humility and goodness of his life* 

Soon after thi» cliange, Dr. West preached a series 
of discourses, in which he dwelt extensively upon the 
character and government of God, and upon" the de- 
pendence and accountability of man, the sulx^tance of 
which he published in 177^, in a work entitled "An 
Essay on Moral Agency.'^ 'i'he fame produced by 
this essay, led many young men, designed for the holy 
ministry, as no public theological seminary then exist- 
ed in our country, to repair to him for instruction arid 
assistance in the study of divinity. A puccesision of stu- 
dents from some or other of the New England college!? 
were under his care for the space of thirty-five or forty 
years. These he boarded in his own family, where 
tiicy had the benefit of his daily conversation and ex* 
ample, as wcM as his more formal instruction:?* 

In preaching, he dwelt principally upon the doctrines 
•f grace, the richness and excellence of which he had . 
experienced in his own soul, and which he deemed all- 
important to the good of the souls of others. He was 
much in the habit of giving instructions in an expository 
fonn. During his ministry, he passed three times 
through the New Testament, expounding the sacred 
oracles verse by verse, ** with a propriety, acuteneas^ 
and vigour,'^ says a certain writer well acquainted with 
him, and a very competent judge on the subject, " of 
whicli this country has seen no parallel." 

In 1792, tlie trustees of Dartmouth College conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

The year following, when the charter for Williams 
College was granted, he was named cs one of the true- 
teeSf and upon the first meeting of the Board, was 
elected Vice-President ; which offices he held nineteen 
yavrs ; until age and infirmity compelled him to resign. 

Iq 1610, such were his inlirmitiesy that it was deemed 
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important he should have the assistance of a col- 
league ; and the Rev. Ephraim G. SwiA, son of the 
Rev. Seth Swift of Willtamstown, and graduate of 
Williams College, was associated with him in that capa- 
city, on the 26th of Sept. in that year ; afcer which the 
duties of the ministry were discharged by them jointly. 
Things passed along in this manner for some time to 
their mutual satisfaction, and to the satisfaction of the 
people. The Lord also blessed their labours. But dif- 
ficulties at length occurred in tiie church, which render- 
ed it necessary that the colleague sliould be dismissed ; 
and with a view to quiet the party ieeliugs which then 
existed, Dr. West agreed to be dismissed also. Accor- 
dingly both were dismissed on the 27th of August, 1818. 

After his dismission, Dr. West was rarely able to ap- 
pear in public. On the first sabbath in November and 
January following, he administered the Lord's supper 
to die church, and on the 10th of Feb. attended a fune- 
ral. After this he was confined to his hoube, and gene- 
rally to his bed ; grew weaker and weaker in body and 
mind, until Saturday the 13th of May, 1819, when he 
expired, in the Slfh year of his age. His funeral was 
attended the Monday following, at which a sermon wa« 
preached by the Rev. Jacob Oatlin, D. D., from Zech. 
1,5. 

. Dr. West was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, daughter of Col. Ephraim Will- 
iams. She died Sept. 15, 1804, in the 74ih year of her 
age. His second wife was Miss Eleanor Dewey, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Daniel Dewey of Sheffield. She died in hef 
native town, March 14, 1827, aged 73. Both these wo- 
men were disiinguislied for good sense, and both pro- 
fessed^and appareiUly enjoyed the religion of the gospeU 

The courtesy and politeness of Dr. West, the eflfect 
of his good sense, his piety, and acquaintance with the 
world, were universally acknowledged and admired. 
All were made easy in his presence, while filled with 
respect and love. 

His mind, originally superior, was well disciplined, 
and greatly improved by science. At college, he had 
the reputation of n sound classical scholar. In the ear- 
lier periods of his ministry, enjoying good health, and 
having but a small family, he applied himself inteiiseljr 
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to Stud J ; and indeed through life was distinguished for 
industry and application. Ilence he acquired a fund of 
]|^nowledgs. He had some acquaintance with the He- 
brew of ti)c Old Testament, and was conversant with 
;he versioii of the Seventy. He was a good critic in 
the Greek of the New Testament, and read the Latin 
language with great facility. Other branches of know- 
led :^8 uere pursued, whjsli were directly connected 
with his profession. 

His acquisitions. of knowledge and improvements a^ 
a divine, were greatJy promoted by the exactness and 
punctuality with which he prosecuted duty, doing every 
tiling methodically. One branch of service was never 
suffered to intrude upon another. AM was anticipated 
and arranged, and his mind kept clear, and fit for vigo- 
rous and successful effort. He always kept several ser- 
mons written on liand, that he might not be driven to 
prepare for the sabbatli at the close of tlie week. Fast 
and ihjinksgiving sermons were prepared weeks before 
thev were used. 

*!tliough his passions were naturally quick and strongs 
they were !>e.pt under steady suhjection. He possessed 
his poul in patience. Scarcely any thing ever rufifled his 
mind, or caused him to utter a rash or imprudent word. 
At the same time, tender emotions wtre very readily 
.excited, upon the occLirrence of auy thing interesting 
among his own people or in the Redeemer's kingdom. 
In reading the ScriptJires, in prayer, especially when 
the Saviour was brought directly mto view, he was of- 
ten atfected, even to weeping. 

As a christian, Dr. West was certainly eminent. All 
the graces shone in him, and some with distinguished 
lustre. His humility was continually noticed. The 
fact that ho had once deceived himself, and entered the 
ministry without pio^y of heart, and his deep convic- 
tions, made impressions that were never forgotten. H^ 
seemed to count himself less than the least of all saints, 
becauso he had thus oftbnded. Another truit to which 
this gave rise, was bis marked and strong reliance on 
the merits of Christ fjr forijivcness and salvation : a r6- 
liance which was conspicuous in all liis convcreration, 
preaching and conduct ; es^pecially m his prayers, of^ 
ijtred up through his doafa and intercession. 
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tie had stated seasons for private communion with 
God. In the morning, after dressing and washing, ho 
used to go to his closet almost as steadily as the sun 
arose, tils season for private devotion in the evening, 
was a little after eight, when he used to retire, even if 
company were at his house, though he did it in. such % 
manner that the reason of his withdrawing was not per- 
ceived by strangers. 

In keeping the sabbath he was very strict. Having 
all his concerns previously adjusted, that his mindTnifht 
not be disturbed on this sacred day, he was wont whea 
the sun went down on Saturday, to give himself to 
prayer for the blessing of God upon his own soul, upon 
his church and people, and upon the world. The day, 
except so far it was taken up in family and public devo> 
lions, was spent in reading, meditation, and secret com- 
munion with God. 

Though Dr. West read the Scriptures much, proha** 
biy from early life, he gave them a more thorough ex* 
amination after his conversion. Now in the prime of 
life, all the powers of a vigorous and cultivated mind, 
and of a renewed heart, were brought to an investiga- 
tion of the truth as it lies on the inspired pages. Tho 
practice of giving expository lectures on the sabbath, 
the superintendence of a theological class of young men, 
and another of young women, together with the instruc- 
tion of students in divinity, living iniiis family and per- 
mitted to ttsk him questions at any time on subjects of 
doctrine and practice, conspired also to make him thus 
earnestly and habitually attentive to the sacred volume. 
Hence he became mighty in the Scriptures; and was 
able beyond almost any other man to unfold the mean- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. For many of the last years of 
bis life, he read the Bible more than all other books 
united. These he read in course in private, as well as 
in the family. 

The traits and habits which I have now mentioned^ 
gave a heavenly cast to his conversation and con- 
duct in his famil^e, and to his visits among his friends 
and among his people. The things of this world were 
littleregarded, and a savour of divine goodness and wi^ 
dom continually attended him< 
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It is hardly possible that the preaching of such a man 
should not have been excellent. This excellence, how- 
ever, did not consist so much in the graces of style, nm 
in lucid and forcible exhibitions of truth, applied to the 
conscience and heart. He was logical generally, ra- 
ther tlian rhetorical ; though sometimes in his exposi- 
tory and extemporaneous performances, when warmed 
with the subject, he became highly eloquent. 

As an instructor in theology, his attention was con- 
fined-pretty much to what is deemed Didactic Theolo- 
gy. A system of questions was given out on the great 
doctrinfss and duties of religion ; on which the students 
read, reflected, and wrote. On their compositions, when 
read before him, he remarked, pointing out their excel- 
lences and defects. He said comparatively little to 
them concerning biblical criticism, philology, and some 
other subjects, which are important; to theological stu* 
dents, especially at che present day.' His great object 
was to make them thoroughly acquainted with the sys- 
tem of doctrines revealed in the Bible ; an object which 
his own preaching and conversation contributed not a 
little to .promote. Many of them have been distinguish- 
' ed in the churches ; among whom may be mentioned 
the late Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and the late Dr. 
Catlin of New Marlborough. 

As a writer. Dr. West ranks high among the writer* 
of his day. His Essay on Moral Agency, first pub- 
lished in 1772, and republished with an Appendix in- 
1794, is a proof of very respectable talents and diligent 
research, and sufficient alone to establish his reputation 
as a metaphysician. His treatise on the Atonement, 
published in 1785, which has also passed through a se- 
cond edition, has been highly approved by the most 
competent judges. Besides these larger works, he pub- 
lished in 1779, a sermon on the duty and obligation of 
christians to marry only in the Lord ; in 1780, a vindi- 
cation of the principles and conduct of the church in 
Stockbridge, in excluding from their communion one of 
their members for marrying a person immoral and pro* 
fane ; about 1785 or 90, a sermon on the impotency of 
sinners ; a sermon preached in Lenox, Dec. 6, 1787, 
At the execution of John BIy and Charles Rose for 
burglary ; a sermon preached at Windsor at the ordina- 
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tion of the Rev. Gordon Dorrance, July 1, 1795 ; an 
inquiry into the ground and import of infant baptism, 
published about 1795 ; two sermons in a vplume col- 
lected, published in 1797 ; a dissertation on infant bap- 
tism, in reply to the Rev. Cyprian Strong's second in- 
quiry on that subject, published in 1798 ; a fast sermon, 
preached April 9, 1801 ; a sermon preached sn New 
Hartford, Con., at the ordination of the Rev. Amasa 
Jerome, Aug. 18, 1802 ; a sermon preached in Stock- 
bridge, on the duty of praying for ministers, Dec. 12, 
1802 ; Sketches of the Life of the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, D. D., published in 1805 ; a sermon preached at 
the ordination of the Rev.' Elijah .Wheeler, in Great 
Barrington, Sept. 24, 1806 ; a sermon preached in Dal- 
ton, March 4, 1808, at the funeral of tlie Hon. William 
Williams ; three sermons on the Mosaic account of the 
creation, published in 1809 ; a sermon preached at the 
ordination of his colleague. Rev. Ephraim G. Swift, 
Sept 26, 1810 ; and an essay on the evidence of the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, composed when he 
was 80 years of age, published in 1816. He v/as also 
the author of many essays in the Theological Magazine, 
published in New York; and in the Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine, published in Hartford. His writingi 
are honorable to Iiis understanding and heart, and have 
been well received by the friends of the doctrines of 
grace. 

But the greatest excellence of Dr. West yet remains 
to be noticed : he was wise to win souls to Christ His 
preaching, soon after his conversion, was with power. 
A revival occurred in the year 1773. The members of 
the church were improved in wisdom and grace, and 
some from the world were converted. * 
' In 1782, til ere was a greater number of converts in 
a revival which then existed ; though the solemnity wss 
not so general in the congregation. 
\rln 1790, 91 and 2, in a protracted revifal, in which 
not more than seven or eight were the subjects of spe- 
cial impression at once, there were a etill greater num- 
ber of converts.*^ • 

In 1799 some conversions occurred. 
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By the first of these revivals 16, by the second 24, 
by tlie third 46, and by the fourth 20 persons were 
brought into the communion of the church. 
^ But the most extensive and powerful revival which 
occurred in Dr. West's day, was in 1813? during the 
period in which he had the assistance of a colleague. 
There had been more than ordinary attention to the con- 
cerns of religion for two or three years previous, and 
some conversion?. On the first sabbath in January, 13 
made a profession of Christianity ; the sight of whom, 
thus solemnly giving themselves to God, greatly affect- 
ed the minds of others. Many were soon convicted, 
and some rejoiced in hope. During the revival, more 
than one; hundred were considered as born into the 
kingdom of God ; 67 of wlioin made a profession on 
the last sabbath in June, 14 others made a profession 
in the course of that year, and some afterwards. 

Besides these seasons of refreshmg from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, individuals from time to time e:xpe» 
rienced divine grace. 

J)uring his whole ministry, 334 persons were admit- 
ted to the church from the world, (22 of whom were In- 
dians,^ and 120 by recommendation from other church- 
es; 564 in all. Nine hundred were baptized, 115 
adults and 785 infants ; of whom 62 were Indians, 13 
adults and 49 infants. 

It was impossible that such a man should not have 
been'considerably known. Peculiar circumstances also 
served to elicit and display his talents and graces. Set- 
tling in Stockbridge while some of tlie southern, most of 
the middle, and all the northern parts of Berkshire 
were a wilderness, he had an extended opportunity for 
influencing the views, and shaping the habits of the new 
settlers, who flocked into the County in the early part 
of his ministry from every quarter. He assisted in the 
formation of many of the churches, and had an important 
ageacy in introducing the orthodox confessions of faitli 
witk which these churches are now blessed. He helped 
to ordain the pastors of these churches, many of whom 
bad been his pupils. ^ He was of\en called upon, in 
eeuncils for settling difficulties, and was for manyyeaiy 
litanding moderator of the Berkshire Association. In 
all kis services he displayed ability, msquitied himself 
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M^ith honour, and enjoyed pre-ieminently the esteem and 
confidence of his brethren and of the community. 

Among his more particular friends and correspond- 
ents were Dr. Bellamy, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Edwards, and 
the Rev. John Ryland, of Bristol, in ^England. 

On the 25ih of January, 1819, Dea. Stephen James 
and 18 others were dismissed from this church, with a 
Tiew of beLig formed into a new church at BrownheIn?i 
in the State of Ohio, whither a number of families had 
moved from this place and formed a settlement 

On the 25th of August, in the same year, the Rcr. 
David D. Field was installed over tiiis people as pastor. 
The Lord visited (he congregation in great mercy, in 
1821, and again in tlie beginning of 1827. By the fo^• 
iTier revival 91 were received into the churdi as fruits^ 
and by the latter 55. The whole number admitted by 
th'j present pastor is ISo. The number of members at 
the commencement of the present year was 219. 

The following persons have been deacons in th« 
church, viz. Timothy Woodhridge, Peter Pauquaunau^ 
poet, Samuel Brown, Ehiathan Curtis, Stephen Nash, * 
JBiisha Bradley, Timothy Edward^?, Erastus Sergeant, 
Eben. Plumb, Ebcn. Cook, Stephen James, Jona. In- 
gcrsoll, John Whiton, Alfred Perry, and Josiah Jones. 
The? erection of the first meeting-house lias been al- 
ready mentioned. A larger house, to accommodate the 
increasing population, was built Jibs of a mile north, 
in 1734, and dedicated in November of that year* 

The discovery of Indian bones when the foundation 
of this house was prepared, gives some confirmation to 
the opinion that the Indian battle, described on page 
15th of this work, was fought near this spot. In the 
close of 1823, a third house was proposed to be built, 
and it was determined* by the society to place it on tho 
level and beautiful ground by the grave-yard, near the 
she of the first house.* This was built of brick, 70 feet 
br 6«^ in 1824, and dedicated on the 20th of Jan. 1825. 
llie location was dissatisfactory to a portion of the peo- 
ple, and about a fourth part of the society withdrew, 
«nd set up a separate meeting ; and on the 22d of De- 
•coiber, 1824, a new church, styled the North Con- 
gregational church of StocJebridge, was organized, con- 
Mating of 63 members, taken from the original church* 

83 
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The Rev. Nathan Shaw, who had been settled in 
West Stockbridge, was installed their pastor,. January 
10, 1S27, and has admitted 27 to the communion. The 
number of members on the 1st of Jan. last was 84. Da- 
niel Fairciiild and David Curtis are deacons in this 
church. The society built a brick meeting-house in 
1826, 61 feet by 40, which was dedicated when the pas- 
tor was installed. 

• The great body of the people have ever been Con* 
gregatlonalists ; though there are some Episcopal, some 
Baptist and Methodist families, who go out of town for 
their own worship. 

The town was generally setded by the tlnglish, who 
bought out the Indian rights one after anothety before 
the Indians emigrated to Oneida. Families by the 
name of Ball, Hamilton, Cadwell, and Lynch, were itf 
the west part of the town ^ of Curtis and Churchell 
in the nortli part, and of Bradley ,and Williama in tlie 
£la8t street, at an early period ; together with other 
families which have now no descendants remaining in 
the place, of tlieir names. 

^' For nearly half a century, the population has been 
about 1350. >It may now be 1500. For 19 years from 
the 1st of January last, the deaths were 399, averaging 
2l in a year. 

There is but one cemetery now used. This is oppo- 
site the south meeting-house ; and is interesting on ae« 
count of the numerous white marble monuments of dif^ 
ferent forms placed in it ; and more so, on account of 
the pious and venerable dead, who are there resting in 
hope. The Indians buried in the south-west comer of 
this yard, and on a sandy knoll about 30 rods west 
t( By the separation of West Stockbridge in 1774, tbe 
breadth of the town was reduced to 3 i miles and its 
contents to 13,440 acresr^ ^y the annexation of a smidl 
tract to that town from the nor di- west comer the present 
year, the breadth is further reduced for a short distance*. 
The number of acres now is 12,510. With that. town 
sn the west, this place is bounded by . Richnond and 
Lenax on the north, by Lenox and Lee on the east, and 
Greft Barrington on the south. 

Stockbridge mountain, along tlie west border of the 
tewa, is in some places of steep, and in others of gentle 
acclivity. It is broken down in two or three instances 
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as:, to admit fif favorable passages for roads, particularly 
where the Hoiisatonic turnpike is laid. 

At the south is Monument mountain. Bamors ar« 
now abroad, that in the region of this mountain ^ coai 
mine [anthracite] exists. Some small specimens hav« 
been found ; and it is hoped that search will continue 
to be made until it is ascertained whether tliere is abed 
of any importance. 

In the south-east comer the Beartown mountains Ti8«. 
On the height of the north-west spur of these mountains 
is a very narrow and deep ravine, perhaps a quartet- ot 
a mile long, where the rocks of every size and form ar.« 
thrown together in the wildest confusion. This is call- 
ed the " Ice Hole," from the fact that ice remains in 
this chaos throu^rh tire year. 

On the east side of the town,' apd wholly within^its 
limits, is' Rattlesnake mountain, about two miles in 
length, and capable of cultivation in most places to ncaiv 
ly its summit. This is one of the very few single moan* 
tain elevations in New England. 

The Housatonic enters the town from Lee, along the 
northern base of the Beartown mountains, and tak<^ 
first A western, then a northern, then «igain a western^ 
and then a southern direction, passing round Montime^t 
mountain into Great Barrington^ ^ Its windings are iba- 
fiy, and extensive meadows lie on its borders. 

This receives Konkapot brook, a eluggtsh stream, 
^m the 8outli,%nd Barnum's brook. Great-pond brook:, 
and Mohawk brook, from the north. 

Bamum's brook ^ows from a pond and marsh to the 
south of Rattlesnake mountain. On this a small com 
mill was built soon after the town was settled. It now 
supplies a tobacco factory, an oil-mill and saw-mill. 

The corn mill just mentioned, being insufficient for 
the inhabitants, another was soon erected on the Hou- 
;6atonic, back from the dwelling-house of Mr. Flavins 
Pease. Though this mill-site has long been unoccu- 
pied, it is said that the v. atcr might be taken out there 
in a canal, and conveyed along the southern side of tB^ 
village, and machinery established to a great extent. 

A grist and saw- mill were built on the Housatonic at 
-*• Mill Hollow," a little more than a mile west of the vil- 
lage, about 1781 ; where the water privileges are yery 
j^eat. Buildings, erected for ?\v,oo\\ew^^cXoT^\\A^\J^^^ 
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14 y bavc recently been purchased by Leeter, Avery Si C«w 
who are repairing thetn, with a view to a cotton fac- 
tory ; for which 16 carding machines, 944 spindles 
ana 28 power looms are now preparing. Here are also 
m grist-mill and a saw-mill, between this spot and 
Great Barrington line, are also important water privile- 
ges ; near which a road has just been opened. 

I^atf a mile up the stream, a cotton factory* now be- 
longing to the same firm, was established in 1815, and 
repaired in 1S25. This is supplied with water from m 
side dam, and has 17 carding machines, 976 spindles^ 
and 24 power looms, and employs 42 hands, who 
manufacture cotton sheeting, yard wide, No. 16, at tho 
rate of 150,000 yards annually. 

C Great pond lies in the north part of the town, in the 
hollow between Rattlesnake and Stockbridge moun- 
tains.! It is about a mile in length, and from half a nile 
to a mile in breadth. Besides being fed by subjacent 
springs, it receives two or three brooks, which are suffix 
cient to work saw-mills a part of the year : on which are 
'two in this place. On the outlet, which runs about two 
miles, are valuable mill* sites. Hi grist«mill was erected 
upon it about 1782. There are now a grist-mill and saw- 
mill, a distillery, built in 1812; Curtis & Bacon's woollen 
factory, built in 181^ employing 18 hands, and manu- 
facturing 40,000 yards of flannel in a year; a clotliier'a 
works ; Olmsted & Sage's woollen factory, employing 
about 16 hatlds, and monufacturing annually about 
14,000 yards of satinet ; Churchell & Co.'s chair fac- 
tory, built in 1822, (burnt in July, 1827, and immedi- 
ately rebuilt,) employing 30 hands, and making about 
8,000 chairs a year ;^and a trip-hammer shop, built in 
180Z( all which, excepting the shop, are within half a 
mile of each other, and within a mile of the pond. The 
outlet, on its way to the shop, receives the waters of Cur- 
tis pond, a small pond to the west. 

Mohawk pond is in an opening in Stockbridge moun- 
tain to the soutl), the outlet of which turns a saw-mill. 

With the exception of the rough lands on the moun- 
tains, (which by the way afford considerable wood and 
Uihber,) the soil is very good, and general ly^easy of cul- 
tivation, adapted to nll^the varieties of crops raised in 
this regionU The meadows on the Housatonic, the lands 
on tbe ''HilJ/' and to the south-cast of Battlesnako 
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mountain, and some tracts in the north part of tlic iovfti, 
are remarka^)ly excellent. Fine crops of winter, as 
well as «ummW wheat, arc sometimes raised. 3 ' 

Clay is found in various places in sufficient quantities 
for making brick. Limestone and marble exist. The 
former is occasionally burnt in several kilns. The mar- 
ble beds can hardly be said to be opened. 

The scenery of the town has been much admired by 
strangers. The country opens delightfully as it is ap- 
]>roached on the Great Barrington road, along the side 
of Monument mountain. The view of the town, as it 
is approached on the West Stockbridge road, and from 
various other points, is interesting. But the finest view 
13 from the " Hill." Here you have the village directly 
under the eye, and the meanders and meadows of the 
Housatonic, while the Beartown, Monument, and Stock- 
bridge mountains rise at a little distance. 

The village is beautifully situated on tiie Plain, a tract- 
of level land, between the " Hill*' arid the Housatonic, 
moderately elevated above the river. Here are a meeting- 
house, academy, the Housatonicbank, a tavern, post-of^ 
fice, 4 merchant stores, various mechanic shops, and 45 
houses, inhabiibed by «»5 families. Most of the build- 
ings are on a single street running east and west, broad, 
«nd lined on each sidB with trees. Many of the houses 
are handsomely painted and prettily enclosed. The 
bank was incorporated in 1825, and has a capital of 
$100,000. X^ printing office was opened in 17B8, 
which issued a weekly paper until 1828 ; when the pa- 
per was removed to Lenox. 3-The great road from Bos- 
ton to Albany by Springfield, passes directly through 
the village, crossed by the principal north and south 
co.unty road. By stages arid otherways, intercourse is 
perpetually kept up with different parts of the country. 

There are in the town 6 merchant stores, 207 dwell- 
ing-houses and 239 families. 

A good degree of attention has; been paid to educa- 
tion, and a considerable number have gone into the 
learned professions. Besides the academy just raen- 
tionedy there is in the village a select female school, and 
the private school of the Rev. Noah Sheldon. Towardi 
supporting 7 district schools, 2 of which are in the vil- 
lage, the town annually raises about $600. 
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' A public library which liad existed several years, ^am 
sold in 1822. A juvenile library was formed in 1826, 
and contains about 160 volumes. A library csiabjished 
m the north part of the town in 1814, has 137. 

Several individuals distinguidied in civil life and in tlie 
professit)tt9 of physic and law, mast be briefly noticed. 

Timothy Woodbridgc, the Indian school-master, and 
for a long time agent and superintendent of Indian a^ 
faiirer ^^^ ^ ^^" of superior abilities and acquisitions. 
He was the first deacon in the church, and tiie first ma- 
gistrate fb the town ^'he w«is also, i:.ccording to tradition, 
a judge of the Court gf Common Pleas in Hampshire 
county, before this County was formed, and afierv.'ard» 
he was a judge of this court in Berkshire. Near the tinae 
of his death, he was appointed a member of the Gover- 
nor's council by mandamus from the king ; but did not ac- 
cept the appointment. He died May 11, 1774, aged 65. 
His son Enoch, a lawyer ia Vermont, was first an asso- 
ciate and then chief judge of the Suprcms Court in that 
State. 

Col. Ephraim Williams w-s a man of gicat respcetii-- 
bility ; and served some time ii*^ a jud,q;c of the Common 
Pleas in;Hampshire county. Ke died at Deerfield ; but 
at what time is not known. He was twice married. Bv 

m 

his first wife he had two children, Ephraim and Thomasj^" 
and by his second seven, viz. Abigail. Josiah, Lizza, Ju- 
dith, Elizabeth, Elijah, end Enoch. Ephraim was the 
founder of Williams College, Thomas waa a distinguish- 
ed physician in Deerfield, Abigail was firs: the wife of 
the Rev. John Sergeant, and after his deati, of Gcn^ 
Joseph D wight ; Elizabeth v/as the first wif? of Dr. 
West, Judith was the wife of the Rev. Enoch Thair of 
Ware, and Elijah was the late Col. Williams, for many 
years sheriflTof the County. 

Jahleel Woodbridge, only son of Joseph Woodbridgc, 
graduate of Princeton College 1761, besides discharg- 
ing the duties of many town oflices, was repeatedly a 
member of the Legislature in both branches, associate 
and presiding judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and judge of probate. He died Aug. 13, 1736, aged 
53, having been esteemed for his good sense, integiity 
and piety. 

Timothy Edwards, eldest eon of Pres. Edwards^ 
gradugite of Princeton College 1757, and for sometime 
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a merchant in Elfzabetlilown N. J^, came here r.bout 
1770, and opened the first store in 1772. From 1776 
until 1789, a period of great diOicultf, he was a mem- 
ber of the State Council; and afterwards judge of Pro- 
bate. In 1779 he was appointed a member of Con- 
gress.. This appointment he declined. He was a man 
of extensive information ; a venerated member and of- 
ficer of the church. He died in Oct.1813, at the age ol 7&. 
im John Bacon, native of Canterbury, Con. graduate oT 
Princeton College 1765, having preached some time to 
Ufo vacant churches in Somerset Co., Md., was settled 
over the old South Church in Boston from Sept 25, 1771 
until 1775. Soon after^ he came to this town, and en- 
tered upon civil life, though he occasionally preached ; 
became a justice of the peace, a representative to the 
legislature, associate and presiding judge oftheCom<> 
mon Pleas, a member and pi^ident of the State Senate,, 
and a member of Congress. J|le had a strong mind, wa» 
fond of debate, and tenacious of his opinions ; but deci- 
ded in prosecuting what he deemed his duty. He died 
Oct. 25, 1S20, aged S2. 

v^ienry Williams Dwight, son of Gen. J.Dwight, a ma- 
gistrate in the town, and for 22years clerk of the Judicial 
Courts in the count3^was a man of good eense,amiable in 
his temper, and regular in his morals. Notwithstanding 
these things,- hov. ever, he was led to depend on the grac€ 
of God alo7ie i'r,x salvation. He died upon his birth- 
day, Sept. 15. li£*4, aged47. 

ijiajtiJ3 »3crgeant, studiedjihysic with his uncle Will- 
iams t'.t DeorlicUl, and commenced practice in 1768. 
lie wns ex(oii?ivciy employed and very Iftghly esteem- 
ed; a h do V id physician^ endowed with sound judgment,^ 
skill in Ills profession, and an eminent chare of the chris- 
tian graces. More than 20 young men were luted for 
practice under his instructions. He was also a deacon 
in the church, and a magistrate in the town. He died 
suddenly, Nov. 14, 1814, aged 72. 

Oliver Partridge, Richard Tidmash [an Englishman,} 
Horatio Jones, Royal Fowler and Alfred Parr3% have al- 
so been physicians in the town. Dr. Tidmash removed 
to Philadelphia. Dr. Jones died greatly lamented, April 
26, 1813, aged 42. A little time before he had hopefully 
become a subject of grace. Tlie other three persons 
named a^e now in practice. 
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The following is a list of the fciwyors, viz. Tho. Wiilr 
iams, Then. Sedgwick, Eph. Williams, Barnabas Bid- 
svell, Joseph Woodbridge, Tho. Williams (son of prece- 
ding) John Hunt, Henry D. Sedgwick, Saxnl. Jones, Ayg. 
Sherrell, Jas. Pepoon, Henry W. D wight, Chas. Sjedg- 
Tivick, Geo. Whitney, Lawson D, Bidweli, Horatio By- 
ington, and Theo. S« P^mcroy- 

Thomas Williams, sod of Dc Willia«i8of Deerfield, 
student of CoL Hopkins, commenced practice in 1770 
or 71, with the prospect of eminence. In 1775 he went 
to Cambridge at the head of a company of minute men, 
where he volunteered to follow Col. Arnold up Kennebec 
river to duebec. His station was in the division com- 
manded by Col. Enos, which returned, after proceeding 
up the Kennebec as far as the inouth of Dead river, in 
consequence of the absolute impossibility of procuring 
provisions for the troops. The next year, being made 
lieut. colonel, he was ordered to Canada by a diflerent 
route. On his way, he fell sick and died at Skenesbo- 
Eough, now Whitehall, July 10, 1776, aged 30. 

Theodore Sedgwick was born in Hartford, (W. D.) 
and educated iat Yale College. Having read law with 
Col. Hopkins, he commenced practice in Great Barring- 
ton in J776-; in which year he went into .Canada as aid 
to Gen. Thomas. He afterwacds removed to SheiBeld, 
sind repeaiedly represented Uiattown in the Legislature. 
t> Soon after the adoption of the State Constitution, he was 
one of a council, who procured a decision, giving a con- 
atruction to that instrument, which abolished slavery in 
J^lassachusctSP' Jn 1785 he removed to this townj and 
was that yeatftand the succeeding, a member ofuoii- 
gress under tll^Confederation. In the winter of 1787, 
he strenuously opposed the Shays rebellion. Jn 1788, 
he was a leading advocate for the adoption of the Cori- 
slitulion of the United States in.the State Convention, 
axid also a member of the Legislature, and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. From 1789 until his 
«(leath, he was, with scarcely any interruption, either a re- 
presentative or a senator in Congress, or a judge of the 
Supreme Court of this State. He also guided the stu- 
dies of many law students. Thus active, honored and 
^jesteeoieUy be died at Boston, Jan. 24, 1813, aged-66. 

.The excellent character and public services of ih& 
;iat0 Joaepk Woodbridge, arejvell kiiown. 
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TOW* OF WEST STOCKBRIDGB. 

BT mST. DATID 9, FIXLD. 



Tbis town originally belonged to the Stockbridge In- 
dimns, and was tsold by them in parceln, larger and 
smaller) to individual purchasers. At the time of ita- 
separation from Stockbridge and incorporation as m 
town in 1774, it was 6 miles long and 2 k broad, contain- 
ing 9600 aeres. A small gore of land, which fell into 
this State upon the establishment of the boundary line 
with New York, was annexed to it on the west in 1798; 
and in the beginning of the present year 9S0 acres were 
added to the north-east comer from Stockbridge, so \haf 
the number of acres now is between- 11 and 12,000. 
The town is bounded on the north by Richmond, on the 
cast by Stockbridge, on the south by Great Barring^fri* 
and Alford, and on the west by Alford and tlie State cf 
New York. It derives its name from its relation to 
Stockbridge. Before its incorporation, it was called 
Queensborough* 

The first settler was~ Jpseph Bryant, from Canaan, 
Con., who settled in 1766 near the north-west comer. 
Col. Elijah Williams from Stockbridge, in the latter 
part of the same year, settled at the place called from 
him *• Williams* Iron Works," but now known by the 
name of West Stockbridge Village, having purchased a 
large tract of land in that section of the town. Between 
this time and 1774, about 40 families settled in the town; 
among whom were the families of Increase He wins, 
firom Sturbridge ; of Elisha Hooper, from Bridgewater s 
of Lemuel Burghardt and Christopher Bra&ee> fcQ\S6k 
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Egremont ; of John Minkler, from Taconic [now Mt. 
Washington] ; of Ichabod Miller, from Symsbury ; of 
Samuel Mudge and Elijah Slosson, from Sharon ; of 
Josiah Arnold, from East Haddam ; of John Deming, 
nmmediately from Fort Edward, but previously) from 
Canaan ; of Matthew Benedict, from Ridgeneld ; of 
Roderic Messenger and Benjamin Lewis, from Farm- 
ington, Con. These were soon joined by John Ford 
and Ambrose Collins, from Farmington, and Aotasa 
and James Spencer, from East Haddam, Con. ; by Sa- 
muel Boynton, from Grafton, and by some others. In 
1791, when the first census was taken, the number of 
inhabitants was 1113. It probably does not vary much 
fr«m this at the present lime. 

The early settlei;s generally planted themselves down 
in the north part of the town, where the lands are the 
most feasible and productive ; about the branches of 
Williams river and Maple hill. 

A collection of rugged hills occupy the centre of the 
town. Near the south-west corner is a mountain called 
**Tom Ball,'' extending into Great Barrington and Al- 
ford; while Stockbridge mountain is on the eastern 
border. The mountain elevations vary in height, it is 
said, from 5 to 900 feet above the level of Williams 
river. The southern and south-eastern perts consist 
generally of rough, broken Jand. Lime ledges abound* 

With the exception of a brook at the south-west, 
whioh rr,«^ ;«;- Air^f d, supplying » stone mill and saw* 
mill, Williams river is the common channel of nearly all 
the waters of the town. One branch of this rises in the 
west part of the town, and in the edge of New York,, 
runs northerly towards the north-west comer, where it 
unites with Flat brook, which comes in from Canaan,, 
and then turns eastward, and on its way to the village re- 
ceives Griffin's brook and Cone's brook from Richmond, 
and the outlets of two or three natural ponds^ one of which 
is of considerable size. On the first branch and Coneys 
brook are 1 saw-n[iill, 4 stone noulls, and 2 turning 
shops. At the village, after the union of all the brancheiv 
Uiere is an excellent mill-site, where from a single dam 
water is taken to supply a grist-mill, a stone-mill, a saw- 
mill and turning shop. A few rods below is another dam, 
trhjeb supplies a woollen factory and another stone^miU. 
TfTo and a half miles soulViate Q toc^^t'^ra\U«^asaw-railJ| 
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tl grist-mill, a stone-mill, and a tannery. Between these 
and Great Harrington line, are 2 saw-mills, 8 stone- 
mills, a fulling-mill and turning-shop, a forge, a nail 
factory and a rolling mill. The forge has been in ex- 
istence 30 or 40 years, the nail factory 10 ; the rolling 
mill is jusi completed. The stone- mills above men- 
tioned are employed in sawing the mai4)le, with which 
this town aboundij. 

The first quarry opened, was that, now denominated 
the " Old Cluarry," on the west bank of Williams river, 
about midway of the town. This was not wrought in a 
8yt3tematic and profitable manHCr until about 1790; 
since which, quarries have been opened in almost all 
parts of the town. On the opposite side of the same 
ledge is Robbins^ quarry, and to the north Spencer a 
quarry, and several other of less note. Near the village 
are the Boyutons', Morgan & Kellogg's, and Cone's 
quarries ; near the meeting-house, Jonas' quarry ar.d 
Hinman's quarry, and to the south, Milligan's, John^s 
and Fitch's^uarries. 

. From Boynton's quarry many of the stone were tak* 
ed for the State House in Boston. The City Hall in 
New York*is built with stone taken partly from Milli- 
gan's, then Johnson^s quarry ; but generally from that 
of Mr. Fitch. 

, To remove the rocks from their beds, deep blasting 
h^s been lately practised with great efiect, bo^l?^ ^^ 
ting aud by using the natural openings. In 182o, the 
Messrs. Boyntons charged an opening about 15 feet 
dqep and from about 18 to 4 iaches in diameter, with 
204 pounds of powder. Upon firing it, a mass of mar- 
ble was raised about 50 or 60 feet squajre on the sur- 
face, and 8 feet thick. It has since been ascertained 
that at least twice this quantity w^s loosened. 

. The number of hands employed in all the businaM 
connected with the quarries may be 200. The exports 
from the town in 1^7, consisting mostly of marblt, 
were estimated at 2700 tons. 

. It vanes in colour as well as fineness. Some of it |s 
white, and little inferior in purity to snow, some it 
parti-colored mostly with- blue, some is dove-oolor- 
ed, some is gray, and some is black. 

. For to Viears iron ore has been occasionally picked 
■p OB several farius in the northwest part of uie town* 
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In 1826 a bed was opened on the farm of Dea. Nathl. 
Leet, from which in that year and the two following, 
more than 800 tons of ore were taken* It is excellent 
for castings, but not much used ior bar iron. Iron ore 
probably abounds. ' Lead ore exists, bat in what quan- 
tity is not ascertained. 

Col. Williams opened a store at the village in 1773, 
where there are now 3 merchant stores, a post office, ta- 
vern, about 32 dwelling-houses and several mechanic 
shops. A building for the double purpose of a meeting- 
house and school-house, was built in 1828. Stages 
from Springfield and Hartford meet here on their way 
to Albany. In the whole town there are 6 stores, 4 ta- 
verns, 2 post offices, 6 school-houses, 175 dwelling-hou- 
ses, and 19 1 families ; of which 100 belong to the Goiv> 
gregationalists, 70 to the Baptists, 8 to the Episcopa- 
lians, 8 to the Methodists, and S to other denominations. 

The Congregational meeting-house was built in 17^, 
and thoroughly repaired, or rather rebuilt, in 18^ 

The church was organized June 4, 1789, and has 
had five pastors, viz. Rev. Messrs. Oliver Ayres, Jo- 
seph Edwards, John Waters, Nathan Shaw, and Muii* 
son G. Gaylord, who is the present pastor. 

In several instances the people have been blessed 
with revival?, especially in 1821, and in the winter and 
spring of 1827. The whole number of members in the 
church from the beginning to the 1st of Jan. last, was 
239. The number at that time was 95. 

The church holds in connection with the society (500, 
a bequest from Mr. W. Crocker, who died April o, 1826. 
The Baptist church was organized about 1792, and the 
society incorporated and a meeting-house built in 1794. 
For several years the Rev, Saml. Whelpley from Stock- 
bridge preached to theno. After leaving this place he 
went to Morristown, N: J. where he became a presby- 
teriaOf thence to Newark, and thence to the city of New 
T'irk, where be died July 15, 1817, aged 51. 

'^ He poseeesed an original and highly gifted mind, 
and displayed uncommon powers as a writer.'' He was 
author of " The Triangle,'' of " Letters on capital pun- 
khm^t and war," of a *'Compend of Ancient and Mod* 
•ra Historir," and ** Lectures on Ancient History.'' 

Bider Nathl. Culrer, preached to the Baptists aomo 
jfftTi. The ohurch members ia 1823, were 42. 



A HISTORY 

OP THE 

TOWN OP TYRINGHAM. 

BY EDWIN BREWERi A. Mi 



The history of this town, and indeed of all the town» 
in the south-eastern part of the County, may be traced 
to the commencement of the year 1735, when it became 
an object to cuta r6ad across the Green mountain range 
between Westfield and Sheffield, and thus open a direct 
communication between Boston and Albany. On the^ 
15th of January, in that year, the committee of both 
houses of the Legislature on the petiiions for townships, 
&c., reported : *' Tliat there be four townships opened 
upon the road betwixt Westfield and Sheffield, and that 
they be contiguous to oue another, and either join to She^ 
field, or to the township lately granted to tlie proprietors 
of Suffi^^ld," [afterwards (Grlasgow, now Blanford,] 
** each of the contents of six miles nquare'; and that 
there be 63 home lots laid out in a compact and defen- 
sible form, in each township, one of which to be for the 
first settled minister, one for the second settled minis- 
ter, one for schools, and one for each grantee, which 
•hall draw equal shares in all future divisions; that the 
grantees be such petitioners as have not been grantees 
and settlers for th^ seven ypars next preceding, and 
give security to the value of i&40 each for a perform- 
ance of the usual conditions ; and that a joint commit- 
tee of five be appointed for this purpose." The report 
was accepted, a»id a committee appointed t)ie iiext day, 
eonsisting of the Hon. Ebenezer Burriland Edmund 
Quincy, of the Upper House, and John Ashley^ Eec!^,^^ . 
Capt Stephen Skiffe, and JoVul ¥'vB\iet,^^<\., q1 "^^ 

514 ^ 
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Assembly. The townships were Tyringham, New 
Marlborough, Sandisfield, and Becket, numbered at 
first 1, 2, 8, and 4, in the order in which they have now 
been named. They were sometimes called the '* Hou- 
satonic townships," or the •* townships at Ilousatonic," 
from their vicinity to the Housatonic river. 

Not long after the passage of the above acts, Colonels 
Ephraim Williams and Nahum Ward, in behalf of the 
petitioners, purchased of the Stockbridge Indians their 
right to the eastern section of this County, comprising 
not only the townships contemplated, but the three 
tracts, it is understood, foimerly known by the names 
of the " North and South Eleven Thousand Acres, and 
Tyringham Equivalent" The South Eleven Thousand 
Acres was afterwards called Southtield ; and a few 
years since was annexed to the town of Sandisfield. The 
North Eleven Thousand Acres was called Bethlehem ; 
and Tyringham Equivalent was called Loudon. Beth- 
lehem and Loudon now constitute the town of Otis. 

In consequence of this increase of territory, it was 
concluded by the Legislature to increase the proprietors 
in each township to 67, and to fix the rights at 70. The 
North and South Eleven Thousand Acres were eventu- 
ally divided equally among the four towns. Tyrmgham 
Equivalent, as the name suggests, was given, princi- 
pally, at least, to this town, in consideration of certain 
losses which it sustained. Twenty- one acres were giv- 
en, in the first place, in consideration of the ponds 
ivhich fell within its limits, and two grants previously 
made to individuals, one called Price's grant, containing 
600 acres, and another called Laughton's or Ashley's 
grant, containing 200 ; which latter grant, however, lay 
partly in New Marlborough. Four thousand acres 
more were given, June 24, 1737, in consideration of 
the loss of Ae north-west corner of the town, by the 
survey of the upper Housatonic township in October, 
the year preceding. As this tract included Tven'2*» 
five-mile pond, now Great pond, covering by estimation 
800 acres, the tract was extended so as to include 4810 

acres. 

It is not known exactly at what time the surveys of 
the towns were made. Col. John Ashley, of Sheffield, 
and WOUiain Chandler, vex^ TOgag^^Vu^^^iSM w^ 
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the whole of them ; and the plot and minutes on the 
town books of Tyringharti, are from a survey by Chan- 
dler in 1736. The west line was to have been run north 
so as to strike the south bank of the Housatonic, after 
it makes the great bend to the west in Lee. But in 
consequence of the loss just mentioned, it stops a mile 
and an half or two miles short of that point. 

This town was divided into 21 portions by lines run- 
ning from north-west to south-east, half a mile from each 
other, from the south-west to the north-east corner. 
House lots, from 40 to 80 acres each, were laid out on 
the six portions next to the six south-western, contigu- 
ous to each other, abutting on the lines crossing the 
township. House lot, No. 25, was set apart for the first 
clergyman. No. 21 for the seoond. No. 20 for schoolsr 
and 67 were drawn by lot against the names of the pro- 
prietors. Four of the proprietors were clergymen, and 
dfew the following lots, viz. Rev. William Williams, of 
1?Veston, No. 33, since occupied by Daniel Garfield; 
Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, No. 1, on whicB the first 
and second churches were built ; Rev. Warham Will- 
iams, of Waltliam, No 70, now occupied by Jonas 
Brewer, and Rev, Jonatlmn Townsend, of Needham, 
No. 53, now occupied by his descendants. The draw- 
ing began Nov. 15, 1737, and was completed Feb. 28, 
1738. 

The other parts of the township, excepting that one 
lot of 70 acres was reserved for mills, were divided into 
larger lots, called town lots, and drawn again»4t the num- 
ber of the house lots. The town lots were 271, and the 
whole number of lots 342, besides the prior grants al- 
ready named. 

The rights of the town in the North and South Eleven 
Thousand Acres, and in Tyringham Equivalent, were 
also brought into division. 

The settlement was commenced in 1739. In April 
-of that year, Lieut. Isaac Garfield and Thomas Slaton 
moved into No. 1 , and John Chadwick, Esq., joined 
them about the same time. In August following, Capt 
John Brewer, from Hopkinton, moved into the town, 
and put up a house a little south of Twelve-mile, or 
Brewer pond ; where also he sooii erected mills for the 
use of ihe inhabitants, agreeably to a contract with the 
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proprietors, on the site of the present Langdon mills. 
Concerning Capt. Brewer, it is worthy of notice, that 
he was the father of thirteen children. His youngest 
'«hiId,^Col. Josiah Brewer, born Aug. 17, 1744, is still 
living, and is also the father of thirteen children, and 
'-^as 56 descendants. 

In the French war, beginning in 1744, several houses 
were fortified ; ami the fortitications were rebu It upon 
-the alarm produced by two or three murders hi Stock- 
jbridge, in August, 1755. The first and principal of 
•these, was around the'house of Capt. Brewer; at which 
. some soldiers were placed by the Provincial govern- 
ment. Amonff these was William Hale, who had as- 
sisted in builmng Fort Massachusetts in Adams, and 
who had been stationed in Stockbridge. He became a 
settler here a» early as 1747, and was afterwards a dea- 
son in the church. 

About 1750, John Jackson moved into the town from 
Weston ; and persons by the name of Thomas and Or- 
ton, four brothers by the name of Warren, with their 
father Joshua, (the first person born in Watertown,) 
moved into it about the same time. 

This year, the proprietors, who had previously met 
for the transaction of buwness in the vicinity of Boston^ 
where they then generally lived, be/?an to hold meetings 
here ; and on the 18th of May, 1762, the town was in- 
corporated and called Tyringhara, 

It is said that this name was given at tlie suggestion 
of Lord Viscount Howe, who owned property at a place 
of the same name in England, and who passed through 
this town a few days before he fell near Ticonderoga, 
July 6, 1758. 

The south part of the town, sometimes called South 
'Tyringham, was generally settled at an early period ; 
but Hjp-brook, or north Tyringham, was left as an in- 
salubrious marsh for more than twenty years. The 
first log house in this section of the town, was erected 
by Dea. Thomas Orton, about 1762, on the ground since 
owned and occupied by his son-in-law, Isaac Garfield, 
now in the possession of the Shakers. Much of this 
Tuarsh is now valuable meadow. The northern road 
'through it, is now a thriving street ; the southern is 
dhroilgh the settlements of the Shakers, which will be 
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BOtioed hereafter. From 1800 to 1S20 the population 
of the town decreased, but for several years past has 
been on the advance. It may now be, perhaps, J GOO. 

Inhere are five grave-yards in the town ; one, south- 
east of the south meetiiig-house, now abandoned ; one, 
west of it ; one back of Hop-brook meeting-house ; 
one among the Shakers, and another in the south-west 
district, recently laid out. 

The town is 5 miles wide from €Sast to west, and on 
the eastern side more than 7 miles long from north to 
south. The alterations made sirice the settlement are 
frivial ; a small triangle from the north-east corner of 
New Marlborough was annexed to it in 1812. It is 
bounded by Lee on the north ; by Becket, Otis, and 
Sandisneld on the east; by Sandisfield and New Marl- 
borough on the south, and by New Marlborough and 
Great Barrington on the west. 

Though the town contains njany acres of good land, it 
is twice crossed by two heavy ranges of hills, which run 
in an easterly and westerly direction. One of these 
stretches along the northern border of the town; the 
other, a little above the south line, takes a westerly dir 
rection, and after passing a few miles, rises and spreads 
into the Beartown mountains. In the hollow between 
these ranges, the Hop brook, rising in a small pond in 
Otis^ flows westerly and discharges itself into the Hou- 
satonic in Lee. It derives its name, in common with 
the interval and settlement on its borders, from the wild 
liops which formerly grew upon its banks. 

On the ncrth-eastern border of the town are two ponds 
called Goose ponds, which send forth a small stream 
that unites in Lee with Green-water brook. On the 
southern border are two other ponds, called Twelve-mile 
pond, or Brewer pond, already mentioned, and Six- 
mile pond. Pickerel, introduced into these ponds some 
years since, have now become considerably plenty. On 
the southern side of tjie western range of hills, two 
.streams rise on nearly the same ground, and run in op- 
posite directions. One, called East brook, after a gen- 
tle descent of two miles to the no.rth-west, breaks through 
the ridge, in the brow of which it has worn a long, deep 
aftd narrow passage, and makes its way for three miles 
mvre to the Housatonic in South^ice. The other in a 
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south-easterly course of three miles, unites with Rattle^ 
snake brook and the outlet of Twelve-mile pond, and 
then turns through the south-western part of the town 
into New Marlborough. This is a branch of Konkapot 
brook. 

Along the banks of these streams is favorable ground 
for the construction of a road, which would acconamo- 
date the people of the south-easternsection of the Coun- 
ty in their intercourse with Lenox, and the public gene- 
rally in their communication between Hartford and Al- 
bany. 

The higher grounds are chiefly used for grazing ; the 
lower better repay the labours of tillage : but in general 
it may be said that the soil has suflered from the waste- 
ful mode of culture common to new settlements, and to 
the old system of husbandry. Some of the lands are 
benefitted by gypsum. 

Most of the inhabitants are agriculturalists. There 
are some Titanufacturers. Besides the furnace and other 
shops belonging to the Shakers, there are three small 
woollen factories, several rake and -shingle mills, two 
grist-mills, and seven saw-mills. There are two taverns 
in the town, and four stores, at which the farmers do 
most of the business that they used formerly to do at 
the market towns on the Connecticut and Hjjdpon 
rivers. The exports now exceed 350 tons, and t' e .-m- 
portfi 150; and were it as easy to communicate with 
large towns as we may expect it will be, the exports and 
imports might easily be doubled. 

But little attention has been paid to the mineralogical 
and geological resources of the town. The eminences 
present in some places sharp and elongated ridges of 
gneiss or granite, and quarries of primitive limestone 
are found at iheir bases. There are some specimens of 
garnet $ the sulphuret of iron is not uncommon. From 
a bed of iron ore in the south-west part of the town, the 
ironv^orks in New Marlborough received for a season a 
partial supply ; and plumbago of a pretty good quality 
has been taken from the common ore. 

In the French wars, beginning in 1744 and 54, it ig 
not known that any inhabitants of this town were killed, 
although many wereidetached in the expeditions to the 
north. When the auithority of the mother country was 
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suspended at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, the selectmen and a committee of safety were by 
common consent entrusted with the administration of 
justice. In that war the town lost three men, Nathan 
Hale, Daniel Markham, and a Mr. Culver. Hale was 
killedoutright by a grape shot at Bemis' Heights, Oct 
7, 1777 ; the other two died in the service. 

In the grant of the town, some provision was made for 
the support of the gospel ministry. Within a specified 
time, a house for the worship of God was to be erected. 
A vote for this purpose was passed within a year after 
the settlement began. The house was erected in 1743 ; 
though in consequence of the alarms and expense occa- 
sioned by the first French war, it was not covered for 
several years. The present church, on the southerly 
edge of the same lot, was erected in 1796, and dedica- 
ted July 4. 1798. Another house was built in Hop- 
brook in 1797, where a part of the Congregational soci- 
ety lived. This has been recently finished, and is oc- 
cupied by the Baptists. The Reformed Methodists 
erected a small house a mile south of this, in 1826. 

The first settlers were Congregaiioiialists ; and the 
inhabitants as a body belonged to this denomination, 
until near the close of the Revoiutionary war ; when a 
portion of the people became Shakers. After that, 
some Baptists rtioved into the town from Rhode Island : 
the Methodists are of more recent origin. 

The Congregational church was formud of 8 members, 
Sept. 25, 1750, and on the 3d of October following. 
Rev. Adonijah Bidwell was. ordained its pastor. 

He was a native of Hartford, Con., and was born af- 
ter the decease of his father, the owner and maiJier of a 
vessel, who was lost at sea with it, on his homeward 
passage from the West Indies. He was graduated at 
Yale College in 1740, and in 1745 went as chaplain un 
der Sir William Pepperel to the capture of Cape Bre- 
ton. *' During the 34 years of his ministry, which wa» 
honorable, and in general, peaceful and undisturbed, 
he admitted 90 communicants, and baptized 378 chil- 
dren and adults. He lived greatly beloved lor his chrif 
tian friendship, charity, sound judgment, and integrity, 
and died June 2d, 1784, in the 6$th year ».f his age. 
The year before his death, there was a revival of reli- 
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^ion, aod 31, the subjects of it, were some years aftei^ 
awards added to the church." 

The Rev, Joseph Avery, who had been previously 
settled in Alford, was installed over this church, Feb. 25, 
1789. He was a native of Stonington, Con., aril though 
not publicly educated, " was a pious, useful, and _res- ' 
pectable minister. His labors were blessed. Under 
his ministry, which continued 19 years, there were two 
revivals of religion among the people of his charge, a nd 
B2 were gathered into the church. A controversy at 
length arose in opposition to him ; not however from 
the friends of order and religion, but principally from 
those who are not in the habit of attaching much impor?* 
tance to the christian ministry. An article was inserted 
in the warrant fqr town ineeting, which was, in sub- 
stance, to know whether the towii considered Mr. Avery 
any longer as their minister. At the town meeting, all 
the voters of the opposition were rallied ; the motion 
was put and negatived, 69 to 66. He was accordingly 
dismissed, in the year 1808. As the party through 
whose agency his dismission was effected; refused tp 
•lend an assisting hand in paying the arrearages of his 
salary, he commenced a civil process against the town, 
in which he had the good wishes and co-operation of the 
respectable minority. In this process, the judgment of 
the Court was in his favour ; but the opposite party, by 
certificating, finally got rid of their taxes, and threw the 
whole burden of the arrearages on those who adhered 
to Mr. Avery." 

*' In this unhappy state of religious affairs, which 
boded evil to the church, exertions were made by the 
Congregational ists, to establish a religions fund for the 
permanent support of the gospel, in which they werje 
successful. June 15, 1809, they became a corporate 
society. These exertions were followed by a rievival of 
religion, which in its operations was confined principally 
to those faniilies who attended public worship, and con- 
tributed for its support. Scarcely an individual, be- 
longing to the party whose conduct has just been des- 
^cribcd, shared in the blessings of the revival. In the 
year 1809, 96 were added to the church, 82 of whom 
-were subjects of this religious awakening," 

Mr. Avery died March 3, 1814, aged 70, 
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TThe Rev. Joseph Warren Dow, the -present pastor^ 
was ordained July 10, 1811. He is a native of Ken- 
sington, N. H., afid a graduate of Harvard College^ 
1805- His support is derived from the interest of the 
fund just mentioned, and from subscriptions. The fund 
yields annually about 260 dollars. The agitations which 
prevailed in the town about the time of Mr. Aver}'» dis-^ 
-mission, have subsided, and a good degree of harmony 
now prevails. 

There were revivals here in 1815 and 1818, which 
resulted in the admission of about 50 to the communion. 
In 1821 and 1827, the people were also visited in mer- 
-cy. The admissions under Mr. Dow's ministry are 
172. < 

The whole number who have belonged to the church 
from the beginning, including the 8 original members, 
is 428. The members at the commencement of the 
present year were 168. 

Deacons, 
John Jackson ; chosen 1753 ; died March 13, 1757, 
vaged 53. 

Thomas Orton ; do. do. 1790, aged 82. 

William Hale ; do. 1764 ; do. Aug. 31, 1807, 83. 

David Talcot ; — ; removed to Willislon, Vt 

Nathan Abbot ; ;. do. Pompey, JT. Y. 

. Joseph Chapin ; chosen 1804. ^ 

Justus IBattle ; do. 1810 ; removed to Connecti- 
•cut'Reserve. 

Systra Taylor ; do. do. West Stock- 

bridge. 

Amos Langdon ; do. 1817. 
John Bentlgy ; da 1824. 

It has been mentioned that the people were Congrer 
gationalists until near the close of the Revolutionary 
war. About that time, several individuals living in the 
south-western part of Hop-brook, or North Tyringham, 
began to attend the meetings of the Shakers in New 
Lebanon and Hancock. In the month of April, 1782, 
William Clarke, flenry Herrick, Elijah Fay, and Jo- 
shua, Abel, and William Allen, who had just moved 
^nto the place from Coventry, Con;, set up meetings, 
according to the customs of this sect, at each others' 
houses. These were joined, two years after, by Abislut 
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Stanley, Jaraesa Pratt, and Thomas Patten, from Bel- 
chertown. In 1792, tbey collected together in a body, 
on the spot which they now occupy, and formed them- 
selves into what they denominate church order. They 
own abont 1300 acres of land, which lie together, spread- 
ing from Hop-brook south-westerly on to a high hill or 
mountain, and 200 more in the neighborhood. Their 
settlements consist of two clusters of buildings, half a 
mile distant from each other, on a street running near- 
ly parallel with this brook, midway up the hill, between 
which is a remarkably fine grove of sugar maples, inter- 
spersed with beach, birch, &c. They have a house for 
worship, an office, a scbool-house, four dwelling-houses, 
various shops and out-bouses, and near by, a pocket 
furnace and saw-mi)l. Their number for several yean 
past has been about 100. The males are employed, as 
in other Shaker settlements, in husbandry, horticulture, 
manufacture of wooden ware, &c. Their street, build- 
ings, fences, and every thing about them, wear the ap- 
pearance of industry, neatness, quietness, and order. 
They hold one meeting on the sabbath, at which the 
elder exhorts, and then all unite in dancing ; and they 
usually meet from one evening to another in smaller 
coih'ctjonft ibr family worship, which is conducted in a 
similar manner. 

The spiritual concerns of the three settlements at Ty- 
ringham, Hancock, and Enfield, in Connecticut, are su- 
perintended by a preaidmg elder, assisted by a subor- 
dinate elder in each settlement. The elders also ad- 
vise in secular concerns. 

Ther« have long been two Baptist churches in San- 
dislield, near the south-western and soyth-eastern cor- 
ners of this town, at which the Baptists from this town 
formerly attended worship, and where some still at- 
tend. 

A Baptist church, called the Baptist church of Lee 
and Tyringham, and consistinff of members from both 
places, was formed Aug. 22, 18B7. The members were 
then 20, 7 males and 13 females, taken partly froin the 
world, and partly from other churches. Several addi-. 
tions have been made to it, and in May last it consisted 
of 37 members. 
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Elder Ira Hall, who had been a number of years pas- 
tor of the church in Canaan, New York, has supplied 
this church with preaching since its formation. He 
preaches alternately at Hop-brook or North Tyringham, 
and at South Lee. 

There are some Episcopal Methodists in this town, 
connected with others in New Marlborough. There is 
also a small society of Reformed Methodists in Hop^ 
brook. 

The first school-house erected in town, was Wi^n a 
few rods of the present Congregational meeting-house ; 
and the first in Hop-brook, Was half a mile south of the 
meeting-house there. The number of common schools 
now in the town, is fourteen. A fund, arising from the 
sale of the school-lot, yields about 40 dollars annually. 

There are two small but select libraries^ one formed 
in 1791 or 2, containing 67 volumes ; tlie other formed 
in 1807, containh)g 104 volumes. 

Only twelve inhabitants of the town, of five different 
families, have tasted the sweets of a liberal educatioo. 
Five of these are clergymen, and two are lawyers. 

Thomas Benny, Giles Jackson, Amos Carpenter, Ja^* 
cob Kingsbury, Elijah Fowler, and Asa J. Welch, were 
successively physicians. Dr. Welch- is now uettled in 
Lee. Our present physicians are Millen Sabin, a na* 
tive of Lenox, and VVTiUiam E. Bulkley, a native of 
Colchester^ Con. 
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New Marlborough is one of the south towns in the 
Comity of Berkshire. It was originally called No. 2, 
It is bounded west by Sheffield, north by Great Barring- 
ton and Tyringham, east by Sandisfield, and south by 
Norfolk, Con. A Rmall tract was annexed to this town 
firom Sheffield in 1798, and another from Tyringham in 
1811. Its length is Si miles from north to south, and 
its width 5 miles from east to west, forming an area of 
42i square miles, or 27,200 acres. 

The surface is generally uneven and hilly, and like 
most of the more elevated towns in the County, stony; 
though at the time of it:s settlement, the stones were so 
deeply covered with vegetable mould, that the first in- 
habitants are said to have expressed their fears lest they 
should not find stone in sufficient quantities to answer 
the purposes of building. Their fears were removed 
by lindiijg a quarry of white flint or sand stone, split by 
the ha» d of Nature into blocks of different sizes, neaily 
square, on an elevation of land in the noithpart of the 
town, called Dry Hill. 

The soil is as various as the surface ; some parts of 
it being best suited to grain, and some to mowing and 
pasturage, while other parts are adapted to either. It is 
generally strong, and improves by cultivation, being not 
alluvial, but formed chiefly by the decomposition of 
rookM 
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In the north-west part of the town is a pond about 
two miles in length, extending into the south-west part 
of Tyringham, and Ibordering on the south-east part 
of Great Barrington, called Six-mile Pond. It was so 
i;alled first by several families of Indians, \vho resided 
six miles distant in Great Barrington, and resorted to 
it for the purpose of fishing. Its outlet is at the south 
end. 

A most melancholy event occurred at tkis pond, July 
23, 1812, the day of the National Fast, on account of 
the war which had a little time before been proclaimed 
against Great Britain. Se^'en persons were upset in a 
boat, viz. Almond Benton, Solomon Jackson Tracy, 
and Ruth Mills, of New Marlborough ; and Cynthia 
Garfield, Abigail Buel, Lury Upham, and Cynthia Up- 
ham, of Tyringham. Almond Benton, aged 19, Ruth 
Mills, aged 19, and Betsey Garfield, aged 21, were 
drowned. The others were saved. For his great exer- 
tions in rescuincr these, a Mr. Buel was honoured with 
a medal by the Washington Benevolent Society of Berk- 
shire. 

It is sometimes observed that sudden and alarming 
providences are seldom followed with saving benefit to. 
the subjects. But it ought to be noticed here, to the 
honour of divine grace, that the four persons just na- 
med, who were delivered from death, have since made 
a public profession of religion. They all date back 
their first serious impressions to this time of peril and 
of mercy. Mr. Tracy is now a candidate for the holy 
ministry. 

A stream rises near the east line of the town, and run- 
ning north-west, passes into Tyringham, and uniting 
with a stream which flows from a pond in that town, re- 
turns in a south-westerly direction into New Marlbo- 
rough, and having furnished in its course four or five 
mill-seats, joins the outlet of Six-mile pond. It is af- 
terwards called Konkapot or Iron Work river. It tqw 
ceived the name of Konkapoty from the circumstance 
that an Indian family of the same name lived by its side, 
in the border of Sheffield* The stream, which petpe- 
tuates their name, runs south through the western part 
of the town, and after passing a little over the line into 
Shefllield, runs south by east into Canaan. Con. Thea 

• 25 ^ 
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bending round to the north-west, passes again into Shef- 
field, and unites with the Housatonic not far from the 
line between Sheffield and Canaan. It furnishes eight 
or ten mill-seats. 

A stream called Umpachene^ rises in the east part of 
the town, and passiiig by the centre, runs south-west, 
furnishiug three or four mill-seats, and empties into the 
Konkapot The Umpachene derived its name from an 
Indian, whose residence was on its western side, about 
one mile south-west from the north meeting-house. This 
Indian, and also the Konkapots, so far conformed to the 
customs of the whites, as to do something towards cul- 
tivating the farms on which they lived. 

In the south part of the town is a pond, denominated 
Harmon pond^ which covers several acres. This pond, 
and also the other ponds in town, as may, perhaps, be 
true of all other ponds, are becoming less in dimension, 
owing to the washing in of earth and the collection of 
vegetable matter about their shorea, or to the deepening 
of their outlets, or to both. 

In the south-east part of the town is a pond, a mile 
and a half or more in circumference, caHed by the dif^ 
ferent names of Hermit^ Knapp^ Norton^ and h^ast 
pond, which is the source of a stream that runs south- 
west into Canaan, affording in its course three or four 
mill-seats. This pond derived its first name from the 
circumstance that a hermit lived for several years on its 
south-eastern side. The name of this hermit was 
Timothy Leonard. He came from Frederlcksburgliy 
Dutchess county, N. Y., five or six years before the 
Revolutionary war; and though he purchased a farm, 
he led a solitary life till the day of his death. He died 
Jui)e 13, 1817, from infirmity and old age, being as was 
supposed in his 70th year. Vn willing that any one 
should remain with him during a single night, he died 
as lie lived, alone and unattended. The cause of liia 
leading such a life is supposed to he (Zi'lained by the 
fact that he was an inveterate hater of women. His 
detscription of them was — '* They say they wilh and 
they toon^tP Let none omilc at the hi- tory of Timothy 
Leonard ; for he is not the only one who has sufiered 
disappointed hope and mortified pride to blot out die 
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social affections, and produce uselessness, wretchedness 
and ruin. 

Towards the south line of the town is a cave of some 
little note. A description of it would be like many de- 
sciiptioifs which have been given of subterranean cav- 
erns. It is bf3neath a ridge of rocks, a few rods east of 
one of the roads which lead to Canaan. Its aperture is 
small. It has several aj^artments of various dimensions, 
whose sides and roofs are limestone, on which stalactites 
are continual!} forming. 

About one-fourth of a mile south-west from the south 
meeting-house, is a rock, judged to weigh 30 or 40 tons, 
so equally balanced on another rock, that a man may 
mo^ e it with his little finger* 

The township was granted in 1736 to 72 proprietort, 
mostly belonging to Marlboiough and its vicinity, in the. 
county of Middlesex, by '' The Great arid General 
Court or Assembly^' [as tfie style then was] " of His 
Majesty's Province of the Massachusetts' Bay in New 
England, held at Boston.^ The proprietors obtained 
the township of the Irftlians by deed ; and the deed was 
con6rmed by the " General Court." Among other di- 
visions of land into which the township was surveyed, 
were house lots, consisting of 60 acres each, excepting 
where the land was of an inferior quality, or inconve- 
nient for a residence, in which cases a greater number 
of acres was allowed for a house lot, or some other di- 
vision of land was granted to make up the defect. The . 
number of house lots was 63, besides 1 for .each grantee. 
Of the 63 lots, 3 were reserved as public property, one 
being designed for the support of i$chools, one for the 
first, and one for the second minister. 

The first improvements were made in 1739, by Mr. 
Benjamin Wheeler, from Marlborough. During the 
winter of 1739-40, which was one of what have been 
Hcalled "memorable hard winters," Mr. Wheeler re- 
mained tiie only whitf inhabitant in town, and continued 
to fell the forest A family of natives resided near the 
outlet of Six-mile pond. These, or the Indians gene- 
ally, though in most respects friendly, forbade him the 
use of a gun, lest he should kill the deer, and 'thus with- 
held from him a part of the means on which, perhaps, 
he had deperided for support His ueat^«l^Yv\\ft w«v^- 
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bours were in Sbeffield^ at a distance of ten miles. 
Some of these, on snoi^ -shoes, came to see him in the 
coarse of the winter, and a^orded him such proofs of 
th«?ir friendship, as his circumstances required. Du- 
ring the following Fummer, he visited Marlborough, and 
returried with his family. 

The other first settlers came as follows: Noah 
Church, Jabez Ward, Thomas Tattlow, Elias Reyes, 
Joseph Blackmcr. Je8?e Taylor, John Taylor, William 
Witt, and Philip Brookins, from Marlborough or vicin- 
ity, in 1741. 

Pamiifl Bryan, some time previous to 1744, from 
Marlborouirh. 

Ji>*»eph Adams, Moses Cleaveland, Silas Freeman, 
in 1744, Pud Charles Adams, Solomon Randsford. Na- 
than Raiidsford, and Jarvis Pike, in 1745, from Can- 
terhurv. Con. 

Fiiniiiics by the name of Sheldon, Wright, and Allen, 
from Northampton, about 1745. 

Not long after, families by the name of Sheldon^ 
Norton, and Harmon, from Suffield, Con. 

William Alexander and John Thompson, natives of 
Ireland, from I>edham, about 1746. 

And about 1760, families by the name of Bullard and 
Rawson, from Mendon. 

The first born in town were twins, children of JMr. 
Brookins, a son and a daughter ; the latter of whom is 
still living. 

The first church was. organized Oct. 31, 1744, con- 
sisting of the following persons: Moses Cleaveland, 
Samuel Bryan, Jesse I'aylor, William Witt, and Jo- 
seph Adams. On the following day, Rev. Thomas 
Strong, native of Northampton, and graduate of Yale 
College, 1740, was ordained as pastor of this church. 
Mr. Strong's salary was £50. He also had the use and 
dispesal of the lot of land which has been mentioned. 
Towards raising his salary, a tax was paid for several 
years by the proprietors of the township, many of whom 
I'csided at a distance. Thus was manifested the desire 
of our' forefathers to establish the preaching of the gos- 
pel in new settlements. To all their descendants it 
may with propriety be said, " Freely ye have received^ 
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Mr. Strong died Aug. 23, 1777, in the 62d year of 
his age, and in the 33d of his ministry. According to 
the insciiption on the stone which stands over his re- 
mains, '* he was, equally removed from levity and aus- 
terity, and possessed those social virtues which made 
him the agreeable friend and companion. In his min- 
isterial office, he made it the business of his life to in- 
struct the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, visit the sick 
and' afflicted, and extend the hand of charity to the 
needy and distressed." During his ministry, not far 
from 170 were admitted to the church, some by profes- 
sion, and some by recommendation. 

Rev. Caleb Alexander, D.. D., pative of Northfield, 
and graduate of Yale College, 1777, was ordained Feb. 
28, 1791, and dismissed June ?8, 1798. His ministry 
was useful, in inducing the church to discontinue " the 
half-way covenant," and receive none ^bgt those who 
gave evidence of ** being renewed in the spirit of their 
minds." According to the grant of the proprietors, he 
was entitled to the second ministerial lot, or a quantity 
of land equal in value, 

After his dismission, and previous to the settlement 
of his successor, about 50 were gathered into the church. 
These were principally the fruits of a revival which 
took place under occasional preaching. 

After leaving New Ma.lborough, Dr. Alexander was 
settled at Mendon, in this State, where he is said tQ 
have performed faithful labours. He was dismissed 
from that place fqr the want of support, in 1803. After 
this, he became precentor, first of the Academy at Fair- 
field, asd then of the Academy at Onondaga Hollow, 
New York. He died at the latter place in April, 1828. 

Rev. Jacob Catlin, D. D., native of Harwinton, Con., 
and graduate of Yale College, 1784, was ordained July 
4, 1787. He died April I?, 1826, aged 6a His char- 
acteristics were industry, patience, frankness, meek- 
ness. His intellectual faculties were clear and vigor- 
ous, adapted to reasoning and investigation, rather thani 
to description. His religious views were thoroughly 
Calvin istic, and he pteached much and with success up- 
on what are frequently termed '* the doctrines of grace.^' 

25* 
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He published a work on theology, entitled " Catlings 
Compendium ;" whieh does honour to his understand- 
ing and his heart, and which has been prihted a second 
time. Not far from 250 persons, most of them the sub- 
jects of three or four different revivals, were added to 
the church during h's ministry^ 

The present pastor was ordained, as colleague with 
Dr. Catlin, Jan. 4, 1826. Daring his ministry, 61, by 
profession, have been admitted to the church, which 
Jan. i, 1S29, consisted of 199 members, 63 males, 
and 131 females. 

Deacons of ^ this Church. 

Nathaniel Harmon ; elected Dec. 1749 ; removed 
to Bennington, Vt. 

Seth Strong ; elected June, 1756 ; removed to Eg- 
remont. 

Jesse Taylor ; elected between 1761 and 6 ; died 
Nov. 17W2. 

Caleb Wright ; elected May, 1772 ; died Jan. 1915, 
aged HO. 

Ephraim Guiteau; do. do. . removed to Nor- 
folk, Con. 

Samuel Sheldon ; elected July, 1780 ; died August, 
1818, aged 84. 

Artt^mas Brigham ; elected April, 1797 ; died Jan. 
1798, aged 46. 

Ezra Knapp ; elected March, 1799 ; removed <o 
Wolcott, N. Y. 

Abner Hitchcock ; elected June, 1806; died June, 
1627, affed 84, 

Seth Sheldon ; elected May, 1808 ; died July, 1827, 
aged 80. 

Zenas Wheeler; elected Oct. 1812. 

David Walker; elected May, 1817. 

Nathan Chapin ; elected Oct. 1826. 

Moses Shepard ; elected June, 1827. 

The first meeting-house, though not immediately co- 
vered and prepared for use, was erected in 1743, near- 
ly on the ground where the present north meeting- 
house stan'^s. The expense of building it was defrayed 
by the proprietors of the township. 
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The second, which is the present north ttieeting-hoiise, 
was built in 1793. In consequence of a disagreement 
with regard to the location of this house, another house 
was built the same year; and in 1791 the town vas dir 
vided by the Legislature, and a new parish, called the 
South Parish, incorporated. 

On the twenty-iifth of April, in the latter year, 
the second or south church, was organized of mem- 
bers from the first church. 21 in number. Eight more, 
who were dismissed with a view of 4)eing united with 
them, were united after the settlement ol'Mr. Stevens. 

The first pastor of this church, Rev. John Stevens, na- 
tive of Danbury, Con., and graduate of Yale College, 
1779, was installed Oct. 22, 1794. He had previously 
been settled in New Concord society, town of Chatham, 
N. Y. He died Jan. 6, J 799, aged 49. He was a man 
of uniform ami affectionate seriousness, and greatly be- 
loved. During his last illness, he wrote an address to 
his people, and delivered it to Rev. Dr. Catlin to read at 
his funeral. Much of the language of this address wa§ 
as though it had been uttered from the invisible world. 
The effect was deep and solemn ; and several who had 
disregarded the living voice of the preacher, now listen- 
ed to his entreaties, and began their preparations for 
eternity. He received 9 to the church during his min- 
istry, besides the 8 recommended from the first church 
before his installation. In the interval between hi« 
death and the ordination of his successor, nineteen 
were received to the communion. 

Rev. Nathaniel Turner, native of Norfolk, Con., and 
graduate ofWilliams College 1798, was ordained JiiJy 10 
1799. He died May 25. 1812, aged 41. He was cheer- 
ful, sociable, prompt, »ctive ; uncommonly easy of 
utterance, and prepared as by intuition for all occasions. 
Few of his sermons were written; but many of them 
are engraven on the memories, and some of them on 
the hearts of tliose who heard them. He admitted 52 
to the church. 

Rev. Silvester Burt, native of Southampton, and 
graduate of Williams ColIei?e, 1804, was installed A- 
pril 21, 1813, and dismissed Dec. 31, 1822. He ad- 
imitted 85 to the fellowship of the church. 
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Rev. Alvan Somers, A. M , native of Sharon, Coa., 
was instaHed May 11, 1825, and dismissed May 20, 
1828. The admissions by him were 11. 

There have been several seasons of revival in this 
town. Both parishes were visited in 1827. 

Deacons. 
Nathan Butler ; moved to Paris, N. Y. 
. Joseph Filch ; do. Geneva, Ohio. 

Ebenezer Siuith, Esq.; died Sept. 8, 1816, aged7L 
Benjamin Smith. 
Isaac Turner. 
Gideon Canfield. 

The South Parish have an ecclesiastical or ministerial 
fund for the support of the gospel, obtained by subscrip- 
tion in 1791, amounting to $3,152 : it is lent on inte- 
rest, and yields yearly $189 12. The trustees of this 
fund were incorporated June 19, 1812. 

The town was incorporated in 1759. It is divided 
into 12. school districts. The public grant for the sup- 
port of schools is $600 annually. In addition to this, 
about $125 a year arises from a fund, which in part re- 
sulted from *' the school-lqt," and in part was creattd 
by the town. For three or four years past, an inde- 
pendent school for young ladies has existed. 

There are two public libraries ; one formed in 1795, 
containing at the present time 80 or 90 volumes ; the 
other, in 1805, containing about 115 volumes. Both 
have once or twice been sold out, and renewed. 

The sum expended for maintaining the poor, for se- 
veral years past, has been from 600 to 800 dollars an- 
nually. The poor are kept by the lowest bidders. 

There are 278 dwelling-houses, 4 grist-mills ; 15 saw- 
mills, 1 stone saw-mill, 1 forge, 5 clothiers' works, 4 
carding machines, 2 post-offices, one established in 
1806, the other in 1828 ; 6 stores, and 1 tavern. 

Physicians of New Marlborough. 
Elihu Wright. 
Ebenezer Parish. 

Ephraim Guiteau ; removed to Norfolk, (Ton. 
David Church ; removed to New Orleans, Lou, 
Benjamin Smith ; still living. 
Elijah CatliB 5 died June 5, 1823, aged 61, 
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Reuben Buckroan ; still living. 

Gilbert Smith ; died about 1804. 

Ira Smith ; removed to Auburn, N. Y. 

Edmund C. Peet ; died May 6, 182S, aged 44. 

Remus M. Fowler ; removed to Washington, Con. 

John Scovill ; still living. 

Aretas Rising ; " 

Magistrates, 
Jabei; Ward ; died Aug. 29, 17S7, aged 6Q, 
Jabez Ward ; " Aug. 17, 1786, aged 52. 
Obcididh Ward; moved away. 
Daniel Taylor ; died July 6, 1814. 
Ebenezer Smith ; died Sept. 8, 1816, aged 71 . 
Benjamin Wheeler ; still living. 
Joseph Fitch ; " 

Jason Warner ; " 

Edward Stevens ; " 

Isaac Turner ; " 

Benjamin Sheldon ; . " 
Warren Wheeler ; " 

Levi L. Smith 3 ** 
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TOWN OF SANDT4FIELD. 

BY REV. LEVI WHITS. 



This town now includes the original township of San-* 
dis >'*ld. atid the tract formerly called the South Eleven 
Thoii8ai\d Acre«. This tract was inci)rporated as a dis- 
trict in 1T97, and annexed to Sandisfield in J8I9. The 
town is situated in the ^eoTh-easts^orner ol Berkehke- 
v^GUntJ, ZZi is in e^c^ent six miles from east to west, 
and about nine miles from north to soi^th. It is longer, 
however, on the east than on the west line. It is bound- 
ed on the south by Connecticut line, which separates it 
from Colebrook and Norfolk ; on the west by New 
Marlborough, and for a small distance, by Tyringham ; 
on the north by Tyringham and Otis ; and on the east 
by Otis and Tolland. It contains about 34,560 acres. 

The surface of the town is hilly in general ; the hills 
are to a considerable height, but not abrupt, rising into 
large swells. In the south-east section of the town, how- 
ever, a considerable mountain rises on the western 
bank of Farmington river, known by the name of Hangk- 
ing mountain. Its highest point of elevation is 450 feet 
above the bank, and presents to the south-east a mural 
perpendicular front, more than 800 feet high. Large 
pieces of rocks, dislocated by the frost, or other causes, 
often fall from the jutting side with tremendous force. 

Farmington river runs near the east line of the town 
through the whole extent, and affords many mill-seats 
and water privileges. And there are other small streams 
interse^ing the town, upon which are mills and other ma- 
dh'inery. Jo the north part of the town^ at the outlet of 
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Spectacle pond, the water privileges are excellent. But 
as ihe site is remote from any good road,but little use com- 
paratively, is made of the water at present There are 
two other ponds in the town, but small in extent. There 
are al^ndance of springs, and the town generally is sup- 
plied wH(i excellent water. 

The soil is various, but generally of a good quality. 
It consists of a moist loam ; stony in many places, and 
principally adapted to grazing. Some parts of the 
town, however, are suited to ihe cultivation of difTereiit 
kinds of gr^in. Formerly the raising of live stock of 
various kinds, was the principal object of farmers : but 
for a number of years past, the dairy has been pursued 
with success, and carried on extensively. 

This town was origmally Indian hunting ground. Ih 
clearing a piece of ground, a few years since, a large 
number of heads of arrows, formed of stone, was found 
safely deposited between two rocks ; probably placed 
there ages ago. So far as appears, the town was never 
an Indian settlement. 

This town, in connection with Tyringham, New Marl- 
borough, and Becket, was g!*anted to a company who., 
petitioned for the same in 1735. It was called No. 3. 
The proprietors generally lived in the county of Worces- 
ter. The charter of the town was granted in 1736 ; 
and the year following the proprietors held their first 
meeting for the purpose of choosing a committee to sur- 
vey and divide the town into lots. Many meetings were 
held in successive years. 

The town was designed at first to have been six miles 
square ; but an addition was made to the south end of 
it, in consideration of poiid!<) ; and then there was left to 
the south and south-east, the South Eleven Thousand 
Acres abbvementioned. ' 

No family moved into the town until 1760. Thomas 
Brown was the first. Soon after, his father, Daniel 
Brown. Esq., moved in with his numerous family. He 
owned a large share of the town ; and in transacting its 
concerns, was the principal man. He waii born near 
Boston, though he had lived for some time in Enfielfly 
Con. The settlemeit of the town advanced rapidly. 
A large number of families came in from Wethersfield, 
Con., and the adjoining towns \ alao ^. ^oivsv^w^eJ^ 
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number from the towns below Plymouth, on Gape Cod 
This town wa« incorporated in 1762. 

The first white child born in the tawn, was Lot 
Smith. He was born on the 7th of Aug.. 1757, Rnd was 
thus called, because the proprietors, meeting on ihsU 
day, talked of giving him a lot of land. Of this they 
failed> but his mother insisted upon his being called Lot. 
On the 13th of the same month, Mr. Sanford Brown 
was bom, who is still living. 

The General Court, in their original grant, manifest- 
ed a regard for public worship, and made it a condition 
of the grant, that the proprietors should locate 300 
acres, to be given to the first settled minister, and the 
same to the second. Aftenvards, in 1766, the proprie- 
tors gave a lot of one hundred acres for the use of the 
successive ministers of the first parish. The town en- 
joyed a preached gonpel within Ave or six years of the 
first settlement. The first meeting-house was erected 
about 1757, but was not finished till 1761. This re- 
mained till the second was built, which was in 1796. Its 
site if very nearly in the ceatre of the town» and the 
house is literally built upon a rock. 

The Congregational church was formed in 1756. It 
consisted of seven mitle members : how many female, is 
unknown. 

Three pastors have been settled over this church : 
the Rev. Cornelius Jones, Eleazer Storrs, and Levi 
White. As Mr. Jones was in a few years dismissed, 
little is known respecung the state of the church under 
his ministry. Under the ministry of Mr. Storrs, there 
were considerable numbers added to the church, though 
the precise number cannot be ascertained. In 17^, 
when the present pastor was ordained, the church con- 
sisted of about 70 member*. There were about 25 ac- 
tive male members. Since that time, 307 have been 
admiited to the church. Many in the course of this 
time have died, and very many have moved to the new 
seitlvments. 

The present number of members in the church is lit- 
tle rising of 200. 

Mr. Jones was born inBeUingham, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1752 He wab ordained at the time 
the church was organized ; and for want of a more con* 
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vetiient place, was ordained in a tarn. The first Pre- 
sident Edwards, then settled over the Stockbridge In- 
dians, was moderator of the council, preached th« ordi- 
nation sermon, was active^ in forming the church, and 
drew* up the articles of faith and covenant, which are 
eubetantially the same at the present time. In conse- 
quence of difficulties, Mr. Jones was dismissed in 1761. 
The year after, he purchased 10,000 acres of wild land, 
which constitutes the principal part of the present town 
of Rowe. He removed to the place in 1764 or 5, and 
became a wealthy farmer, biit preached occasionally. 
About 1779 or 80, having disposed of all his lands, he 
removed to Skenesborough, now Whitehall, in the State 
of New York, where he died at an advanced age, hav-, 
ing sustained the reputation of a pious, good man. H^ 
preached occasionally until his death, though he never 
settled in the ministry after leaving Sandisfield. He 
was a zealous whig, and in the capacity of a military 
officer, commanded the militia of Rowe at the capture 
of Burgoyne. >One of his sons was killed in a skir- 
mish with the Indians near Saratoga. 

Mr. Storrs, Ae second minister, was a native of 
Mansfield, Con. He was graduated at Yale College in 
1762. Hd was ordairied pastor of this ^hurch and peo- 
ple, Feb. 26, 1766. He was a popular preacher, and 
retained the affeciidns of bis people until the unhappy 
Shays insurrection. At that time, from his measures 
ill favour of government, a considerable number were 
offended, and left his ministry. He, however, conti- 
nued his pastoral relation till, in consequence of ill 
healtii, he was dismissed, April 36, 1797. He conti- 
nued in feebl« health a number of years, and died De^ 
24, 1810, aged 78, 

Mr. White succeeded him, June 28, 1798, and is the 
present pastor. He is a native of Randolph, in this ' 
State, and is connected by consanguinity to Peregrine 
White, who is said to have been the first jchild of Eng- 
lish descent born in New England. His collegiate edu- 
4;ation was received at Dartmouth College, ^here he 
was graduated in 1796. 

There hav*- been a number of seasons of special rCr 
ligious attention in this toivn. Under the ministry of 

8» 
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Mr. Storrs, there were two ov three partial revivals ffi 
religioa, and some as fruits were added to the church* 

In 1799, soon after the settlement of the present pacf- 
tor, there was a revival of considerable extent. Thirty 
were added to the Congregational church, and a nbmber 
to the Baptist. More than usual seriousness also pre- 
vailed in 1803. After this, for a number of years, there 
was but little special attention to religion, and the^icnds 
of Zion mourned. 

In 1815, at the monthly concert in September, was a 
scene of solemnity long to be remembered, and such as 
never was witnessed before in this place. From this 
time, an unusual religious inquiry and solemnity rapidly 
extended into almost all sections of the town. This re- 
vival continued with little abatement for six months. 
About 200 indulged a hope of an interest in the Saviour. 
In less than a year, 140 were admitted to the Congre- 
gational church, and a considerable number to the 
Baptist 

In 18S1, there was a partial revival of religion, and 
12 were added to the church. Also in 1827 there was 
a religious excitement of considerable extent To the 
Congregational church 40 were admitted as the fruits 
Qf it 

There are two Baptist churches in Sandisfield, though 
the meeting-house of the Second Church is in the 
nouth-west comer of Otis. 

The first was organized Aug. 21, 1779. The soeiety 
with which this is connected, was incorporated Feb. 25^ 
1794, by the Legislature of the State ; and Baptists from 
SandisfielJ, Tyringham and New Marlborough were 
permitted to unite with it They meet for worship in 
the north-west part of the town, where they erected their 
present meeting-house in 1808. 

On the 2d of Oct 1779, Eldei Joshua Morse, whs 
was present at its organization, was constituted pastor 
of this church. He had been previously ordained, in 
May, 1750, at New London, Con. tiis connection 
with it wasi dissolved by death, July 26, 1795, in the 
70th year of his age. The church gradually increased 
during his ministry. Those admitted to the church du- 
aring his ministry, taken in connection with thoss admi^ 
t^ at its organis&axloni were 101* 
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Irj 179S, Mr. Jesse Hart^ell, from Ashfield, improved 
Mrith the church, aad on the 9th of January, 1800, was 
ordained an Evangelist ; but preached generally to this 
people. In May, 1827, he was dismissed from , the 
church, and soon after removed to Perry, Geauga Co;, 
Ohio. 

This church enjoyed revivals in 1798 or 9, 1806^ 
1815, and in the spring bf 1818, to some of which, allu* 
sions have been already made^ Py the first, 74, by 
tlie second, 18, by the thirds 27, and by the, fourth, 14> 
were brought into the communion. In the spring of 
1827, there was some special attention, but few admich 
Bions. 

Besides the admissions already adverted to, indivi* 
."duals have been admitted at other times ; so that the 
\vhole number admitted from the beginning is 2701 
^he present number of communicants is 54. 

The second Baptist church, consisting of 19 members, 
^as constituted April 25, 1768. Gradually increasing, 
the church called Mr* Benjamin Baldwin^ a native o( 
Otis, to be their minister, who was ordained June 9^ 
1790. He died July 24, 1810, aged 52, Having been 
Useful in life^ he was greatly lamented. During his mi- 
nistry there were several revivals, and about 211 added 
to th^^ church, 

Mr. Israel Keach,' a native of HoorIc, N. Y., Bucces» 
«or to Elder Baldwin, was ordained June 18, 1817; 
and dismissed Feb. 23, 1834. A revival occurred du- 
ring his ministry, and 47 wer« added to the church. 

Since his dismission, though destitute of a pastor, the 
church has been favored with a revival, and 35 have 
been added to their number. 

The whole number belonging to the church from the 
begnning, is about 288. It has ever enjoyed a good 
degree of harmony. The present number of member! 
is 124. 

There are in Sandisfield, 230 dwelling-houses, 5 
«tores, 2 post-offices, 3 taverns, 2 grist-mills, 8 saw-mills, 
^ oil-mills, and 6 tanneries, some of them extensive. 

There are 13 district schools in town, syad the town 
appropriates $600 annually for the support of school* 
ing ; a considerable suoi is raised by the district9r 
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^wo public libraries have' been established in town ; 
one in the centre containing Sbout 350 volumes, and one 
at New Boston containin^r nearly as many. They have 
been of about 20 years standing. 

The annual expense of supporting the poor of the 
lown is about $500 ; and the selectmen have the over*- 
sight of them. 

Physicians in Sandisjield, 

Amos Smith, * — Holden, Cowder, Samuel 

CarringtOQ, Buckman, Morrison, Robert 

King, Erastus Beach, Ebenezer Balch. 

hawyerf^, 

Ephraim A. Judson^ David B. Curtis, and Thomaff 
Twining. 

Mr. Judson was the only son of the Rev. Mr. Judson, 
of Sheffield. He was graduated at Williams College 
in 1797, and admitted to the Berkshire bar about 180Ch 
jae' died March 6, 1607, ai?ed 31. 

Mr. Curtis was a native of Granville, was graduated 
^t Williams College in 1801, and admitted to the bar in 
1906. He die^ at Black Bock, N. Y., during the late 
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This town lies upon the Greep Mountain range, and 
is bounded by Washington on the north, by Middlefield 
and Chester on the east, by Otiis on the south, and by 
TyrixTgham and Lee on the west. It was gran ted toJo- 
seph Frigham and 59 others in 1735 ; and a few indi- 
viduals came into the town with a view of settling in it, 
as early as 1740 ; but through fear of the Indians they 
returned home, not, however, until they had erected a 
saw mill in the east part of the town, for which they 
were rewarded by the other proprietors. The first per- 
manent settlement was made in 1755» by persons who 
emigrated principally from the eastern part of Connec- 
ticut. The f»rst settlers were of ihe name of Birch-wrd, 
Goss, King,King8ley,Messenger, Wadsworth.\^'ait, and 
Walker. All these i.ames, with tht* exception oi Goss, 
now remain in town. The descendant* of the Wads- 
worih family are numerous. Jabez Wadsworth. the 
first native of the town, was born, in Dcnrembcr of the 
year in which the settlement began ; who, after su!<tain- 
ing a respectable and christian character, died in April. 
1826. 

The town was incprporatedl by its present name, June 
"21, 1765, and the first town meeting was held on the 
15th of the succeeding month ; at which time Nathaniel 
Xiv.gsley was chosen moderator and clerk ; Nathaniel 
Kir gsley. James Birchaid ?' d E-dad Taylor wore cbo- 
.'ffen BelecimeD. James Birchard titasurer^ aad Jqcax^axl 
' 26* 
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Walker constable. Of these persons, Mr. 6 ircbardT irttir 
the last survivor. , After a long and useful life, he died^ 
in the consolation of that religion wbidi he had many 
years professed; July 27, 1828, aged about 90. 

It was originally intended that the town should be of 
the contents of six miles square ; but owing to the ponds 
included in it, Tit ift understood,) it was laid out a little 
larger. The cnartered litnits were 8 miles by 4 and 
2lv rods. But various alterations have taken place 
since the charter was given, and the Kses of the town 
are now very irregular. In 1783, that part of the town 
which lay north-east of the west branch of Agawam or 
Westield' river, was united with certain other tracts, and 
formed into the present town of Middlefield. In 1796, a 
tratt lying between this town and Blanford,and that part 
of Otis which was then called Loudon, was annexed to^ 
the town on the south. In 1810^ anether smaller tract 
was annexed to the town from that part of Otis which 
was fbriiierly called Bethlehem. By these alterations, 
the town has gained somevHiat more than it has lost^i. 
and the contents are now about 26,000 acres. 

The surfacs is hilly, broken and rocky. Stones oC- 
almost every species exist, but the granite pnfK ails, fre-^ 
quently impregnated with icon and sulphur. It is uni- 
formly found not far from the surface, and in many pla- 
ces rises above it, in huge masses, and|in '* unblushing 
nakedness.'^ 

The soil is hard and cold ; very little clay or sand i»* 
ibund. The natural growth of timber is that which is 
commsn in the vicinity, excepting walnut, chesnu^- 
and white oak. Attempts- have been made to cultivate 
these, but with little success. The varieties of ^r are 
indigenous ; but when removed, a crop ^f beach and^ 
napfe commonly succeeds, especially on the hills. 

When well cultivated the ground yields rye and com 
in moderate quantities ; wheat is '*not at home'' in^ 
this soil. The farmer finds his principal account in the' 
sultivation of grass. Indifferent horses, excellent neat 
tattle and fine sheep cover the hillls. Of course, heeff 
kutter, cheese, wooU and its fabrics, constitute the prin^ 
•ipai income. 

The water is Uniformly salubrious^ The streams are 
msuskjr and rapid ; but as ^^^ %x% ^ bs^n^^ «^ tiie 



lewH, dtey are of course sdialU and scarcely supply suf^ 
ficient water for mills. In the west part of the town, is 
a pond, called Green-water pond, which after stretching 
two miles along the Farmington river turnpike, sends 
forth at the north a small stream which unices ^ith the 
Housatonic in Lee. Beyond this, on the line of Ty- 
rlngham, on very elevated ground, are two connected 
ponds, called Goo8,e ponds, the outlet of which unites 
with Green-water brook. Witli the same bi^ok, the 
butlet of a small pond called Mud pond, also unites. A 
mile or two south-easterly of Green-water pond, is a x 
small pond, which with some neighboring marshes gives 
rise to Farmington river. On the hei]B;ht of ground east 
of Green-water pond, is Yokum pond, thus called, it is 
said, from an Indian who died there, the outlet of which 
is to the north-east. Farther east is Rudd pond, whose 
outlet unites with that of Yokum pond, and the stream 
runs north into the Agawam. North of the Congrega- 
donal church is Centre pond, two miles long, in some 
placet a mile ^ide. and in some very deep. The stream 
from this flows into Agawam river. In the south-east 
part of the town is another considerable pond, called 
Horn pond, whose outlet is a tributary to the same 
stream. 

The machinery propelled by water, are 2 grist-mills, 
5 i^aw-mills, ^carding machines, and 2 clothiers' works. 
There are 2 post-offices in the town, and 4 licensed ta* 
Terns. 

With tue exception of two physicians, two mcr- 
ehants, a few mechanics, and one minister of 
the gospel, the inhabitants are farmers; industrious, 
frugal, plain in manners, and independent in spirit. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the winter, and the 
the prevalence of high piercing winds during that sea* 
son, health generally prevails ; and the longevity of the 
inhabitants is believed to be uncommon, even in New 
England. From somewhat more than 1000 inhabitants, 
the average number of deaths is only about 12 in a 
year. 

There is only one public grave-yard in the town, and 
and that is in the centre; though some individitals have 
been buried in the east and some in the west part of th<t 
^wir* 
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The fatlierft of the town were deteripined tp support 
the institutions of the gospel. On the 11th of October, 
1758, they invited Mr. Ebenezer Martin, a graduate of 
Yale College, tojsettle witii them in the ministry ; and 
pn the 28th of December following the churcji was ga- 
thered, aad organjzed. Mr. Martin was ordained Feb. 
^3, 1759, and continued pastor of the church until Oct 
^2, .1764, when he was dismissed. 

The first house for public worship was erected iq 
J762, and remained about 40 years. 

The Rev. Zadock Hunn was called to the pastoral 
jofiice, Sept. 26, 1770, and ordained June 5, 1771. He 
was disinis»ed in October, 1788, and subsequently re- 
inoved to the co^jnty of Ontario, N. Y., where he Uk- 
bored faithfully and usefully among the new settlers, 
who were then crowdintr into that region. He died at 
Canandaigua, May 12» 1801. He was born in Weth- 
ersfisld, (Newington parish) Con., and graduated at 
Yale College, 1766: 

After the dismissiop of Mr. Hu.nn, .the inhabitant^ 
became more and more disunited in religious senti- 
ments, until the members of the .Congregational 
church and society found it impracticable to raise mo- 
ney for the support ©f the gospel by taxation. After 
great difficulty and trial, an effort was made to raise a 
fund by subscription for this purpose. The subscribers 
to this fund, then 60 in number, were incorporated as 
the first Congregational Society in Beckety Feb. 17, 
1798. The fund amounts to $5,565 36. 

In the autumn following, it was proposed to build a 
new house for public worship, by the sale of the pews. 
This house was raised on the 20th of May, and dedica- 
ted on the 19Th of November, 1800. The bell attached 
to it was a donation from Mr. David Brown, in October, 
1812. 

After the employment of various candidates, the Rev;' 
Joseph L. Mills, the present pastor, was ordained June 
5, 1806. 

Deacons, 

Isaiak Kingeley ; chosen March 8, 1759 ; died 1797.^ 

Ebenezer Bush ; chosen Dec. 9, 1761 ; die<l 1768. 

Nathaniel Kingsley; chosen Oct. 14, 1772 1 died 
J807. ^ 
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Ebenezer Walden ; chosen Nov. 9, 1797 ; died 1822. 

Oliver Brewsier; do. 1812. 

Elijah Alfoid ; chosen Oct. 8, 1807; d i sin issed 1811 

Enos Kingsley ; do. 

Gaius Carter ; chosen June 5, 1816* 
At the time Dea. AHbrd was dismissed, 10 others w^re 
dismissed, and wiih him formed into a new church. 
They removed to Ohio, and settled a nqw township, 
since called \Vii:dham. 

This tow fi has been favoured wuh several seasons of 
revival. About the year 17'* 6 or 7, there was a revival, 
the good effects of which were long visible. In 1807, 
niore than usual attention was manifest among the peo- 
ple, and though it wan confmed principally to one sec- 
tion of the town, it resulted in the admission' of about 20 
to the Congregatimuil church. In 1815 and 16, a more 
extensive and powerful work spread among the inhabi- 
tants : more than 70 entertained hopes of a saving 
change. In 1827 the Lord visited the people again in 
mercy, and as the fruits of it, 98 were added, to the 
Congregational, and a number to the Baptist church* 
On the first of January last, the communicants in the 
Congregational church were 194* 

The Baptist church was organized in Sept., 1764 
Their first ptistor was Elder Robert Nesbit. He was 
succeeded by Elder Amos Kingsley, who was ordained 
in 1810, and removed from town in 1815. The church 
is now vacant. 

Tlie number of members in May last, was 50. The 
present deacons are Samuel Clmpman and Timothy 
Snow. 

The Baptist meeting-house was built in 1S15. 

The district schools in town are 9, and are c(>mmot>ly 
taught each nine months in the year. Th'y aiede- 
cenily and cheerfully supported, f\nd are i^cr(.ll'^inf? in 
re«pec';)i)lity and usefulness. We have alt^o a well se- 
lected library in successful operation. 

Dr. Oliver Brewster served this town many years as 
a ph)Hician. He w?sa gentleman of great excrHoi'.ce, 
ai d ^\a.s very useful not only hi his prof srsiou. I •f^ as 
A Clisi^tian and as an officer in he church. He wass.jc- 
cetded by his son, John M. Brewster, who is /son\ ^et- 
:tled as a physician in Lenox, Charles Cuher, euc- 
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oeeded him, but has removed to Chatham, N. T. Odr 
present physicians are Chester J. Freeland, and Vassal 
White, jun. 

Magistrates. 

NatJianielKingsley; commissioned HTT; dieO 1807,. 

Georpe Conant; 1805; 

Benjamin C. Perkins; 1813; 

Asn Baird ; do* 183S. 

Gains Cnrter, 1829; 

Timothy Snow, do 
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BY HET. JONATHAN LEE. 



This town consists of the former town of Loudofi 
and the district of Bethlehem. Loudon was incorpora- 
ted in 1773. Previously it was called Tyringham Equi- 
valent, because most of it was granted to the proprietors 
of Tyringham, to compensate them for certain losses 
which they sustained. . It was bounded by Becket on 
the north, by Blaoford on the east, by West Granville 
[now Tolland] on the south, and by Sandisfield and 
Bethlehem on the West. It was of an irregular, ob- 
long shape, being greater in breadth at the north than 
at the south end. It was upon an average seven miles 
in length from north to south, and about three in bread tk, 
from east to west The contents were formerly estima- 
ted at 13,000 acres, of which 2944 were ponds. 

Bethlehem was incorporated in 1789. *I his was ori- 
ginally called the North Eleven Thousand Acres, with 
reference to ISouthfield, which was called the Sonth 
Eleven Thousand Acres. Both these tracts, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few individual grants, belonged 
to the four towns of Tyringham, New Marlborough, 
Sandisfield, and Becket Bethlehem was four miles 
square, bounded on the north by Becket, on the east 
by Loudon, on the south by Sandisfield, and on the 
west by Tyringham. It was three miles less in extent 
than Loudon, from north to south ; and as Sandisfield 
extended as far east as Bethlehem, the north-east cor- 
ner of Sandisfield is but one half mile south of the cen- 
tre of the present town of Otis^ 
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The general aspect of the town is uneven and broke^* 
The ground rises into hills on each side of the Farmings 
ton river, east and west It abounds with granite rock, 
which renders tillage difficult and expensive. The 
land, howeven by being cleared of stones, and suitably 
manured, yields (^od crops of potatoes, o.^ts, Indian 
cor^, summer wh<iat and rye. Winter wheat is not 
raised, and winter rye is cultivated only upon newly 
cleared land. The corn best adapted to the soil, on ac- 
count of its ripening early, and b^ing less liable to be 
injured by frost, is a smaller species than that which is 
cultivated in warmer soils. The land usually affords 
good pasturage, and is best suited to dairying and to the 
raising of cattle and of sheep; to which objects it is 
principally H -voted. The inhabitants pu-rchase most of 
their brea ' s sifs abroad. A conmderable portion of 
the mow'iiig iatid yields a moderate crop of hay ; in 
consequence of which the number of acreamown is 
large. By providing and preparing a sufficiency of 
manure, farmers might make great improvement in this 
respect 

Orchards are sufficiently numerous and productive, 
usually to afford a supply of cider for the inhabitants, 
and often a surplus. Wlien due attention is besrow- 
ed upon the cultivation of apples, some of the linest 
sp'vies and of an excellent quality are produced. 

The forest land is considerably extens^ive, consisting 
principally of beach, birch, hard and soft maple, a^h, 
and hemlock. Farmers generally make a sufficiency 
of maple sugar for their consumption, and some for 
sale. Pine, which in the settlement of the t©wn was 
abundant, has now become scarce, and the ^ftmp is 
true of white ash, which has been grtatly used in ibe 
manufacture of wooden ware. The lumber bininess, 
formerly pursued to a large extent, has much dimi- 
nished. 

Farmington river, passing through the town from 
north to south, is the largest stream in Otis, It rises in 
Becket, ajid is formed by the union of tipo streams in 
the north part of the town. In its course it furiiishes 
several mill-seats. There are four saw mills, two clo- 
thiers' works, and a grist-mill and rnrd'mg machine. 
built upon it, neat the fiaLUfocd and Albany turnpike 
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This turnpike, which follows the course of Farmington 
river, is a stage road from Pittsiieid to Hartford and the 
principal road ©f travel through the town. The roads 
east and west, though much better made than formerly, 
are in an inferior state of improvement. 

The chain of ponds in the eastern section of the town, 
is connected by a considerable stream, which after leav- 
ing the last pond, falls down a precipice, probably sixty 
or seventy feet, and almost perpendicular, forming a 
considerable cataract. The stream, which passes off 
through a deep defile into Farmington river, affords ex- 
cellent seats for mills and manufacturing establishments^ 
at a convenient distance from thu Hartford turnpike. 
The name of this stream is Fall river, and it unites with 
Farmington river in the southern part of the Loudon 
section of the town. Great pond, the first in the chain^ 
is a beautiful expanse of water, in the north-eastern 
part of the town, embosoming a considerable island, 
called Ram island, and another one of smaller size^ 
The stream passes from this to Rand pond, on which 
is built a grist-mill, an oil-mill, and a saw-mill. Rand 
pond may be a half mile in breadth and two miles in 
length, extending into the edge of Tolland, and then 
bending to the north : from this, Fall river flows. Pa- 
rish pond lies half a mile west of Great pond, and af- 
fords a small stream, running separately to Farmington 
river ; and upon this stream a saw-mill is built. There 
is still another pond, called Lackeom pond, perhaps a 
mile west of Rand pond, and north of Fall river, sur- 
rounded by abrupt hills, except at the south end, from 
•which a stream of wajer passes into Fall river. Rand 

£ond is seventy-six feet lower than Great pond, and 
larkeom pond probnbly two hundred feet lower tlian 
Hand pond. A stream from the east, upon which two 
saw-mills stand, enters Farmington river, half a mile 
south of the meeting-house, in the centre of the town. 

Ward-hf^ok, from 4he west, upon which a saw-mill 
stands, enters Farmington river, about three-fourths of 
a mile below the meeting-house. 

The land throughout the town is well supplied with 
streams and springs of water ; the water of the wells is 
usually very pure, and rarely fails; Droughts are nqt 

37 
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SO severe in their effects upon vegetation in this towo^ 
as in soils composed more of sand and gravel. 

Iron ore lias been dug in one place, but so near to 
marshy ground and a stream of water, that the design 
of raising it has been abandoned. 

At the distance of about half a mile west of the centre 
of the town, is a rock with an opening or cavity in it, 
near the surface of the ground, where crystals of quartz 
and iron pyrites have been found. In the early settle-' 
ment of Bethlehem, Daniel Sumner, wjiile hunting for 
deer near this rock, "(as is reported,) heard a sudden 
lou 1 explosion, which greatly surprised and alarmed 
him. Curiosity leading him to examine from what 
source it proeeeded, he found an unusual appearance of 
the rock, which, was discolored, where a fissure had 
been made, from which he interred that the sound had 
proceeded from that place. It was probably produced 
by the combustion of hydrogen gas. 

At what time the settlement commenced in Loudon is 
not known. It was probably as early as between 1750 
and 60. Some of the earliest inhabitants, whose names 
can be ascertained, were David Kibbe, Stephen Ribbe, 

Isaac Kibbe, Dan Gregory, Larkeom, Jeremy 

Stow, Eldad Bower, Ephraim Pelton, George Troop, 
Ebenezer Trumbull, Jacob Cook, Timothy Whitney, 
Jonathan Norton, and Smith Marcy. 

The Kibbes and Larkeom were from Enfield, Con. ; 
E. Pelton from Granville ; T. Whitney from Peters- 
ham. Mass. ; J. Norton from Sufheld, Con. ; and S. 
Marcy from.Woodstock, Con. 

The vote to build the first sehool-hrvuse was passed in 
1774. The oldest burying ground in Loudon is in the 
south-eastern section of the town, and the grave-stone, 
bearing the earliest date, is dated 1774, though doubt- 
less several persons had been interred ijiere years be* 
ore. 

The oldest road in the town was one running from 
Blanford, through the south part of Loudon, past the 
old burying ground, and passing ihn^ugh the north part 
of Sandisfield, through Tyringliwm to Great Barring- 
ton. This was called the great road from Boston to Al- 
bany. 



The town of Loudon must have been settled slowly 5 
tor in the year 1791 the town was classed to raise three 
soldiers for the American army, and the names of those 
from whom they were to be taken, are given, and ar^ 
only forty-seven in number. 

Bethlehem began to be settled several years aftej 
Loudon. The proprietors being non-residents, either 
gave farms to certain individuals, to promote settlements 
in the place, or else sold their lands, at first, at a low 
price, for the same reason. 

The names of some of the first settlers were Thomaa 
Ward, Daniel Sumner, Phineas Kingsbury, John 
Plumbe, Adonijah Jones, Ebenezer Jones, Miles Jones, 
James Breakenridge, John Spear, and Robert Hunter, 
The .Toneses came from Palmer, Mass., as did J. Break* 
en ridge and J. Spear. The Joneses, however, origina- 
ted in Hebron, (Andover Society,) Oon. The subse- 
quent inhabitants who moved into the district, came 
principally from Connecticut. 

In June, 1809, the district of Bethlehem was united 
with the town of Loudon, the town still bearing the name 
of Loudon. Ara town meeting, hold^n in May, 1810, it 
Was proposed to have the name of the town altered, and 
called Mountville, or by some other name, at the dis- 
cretion of P. Larkeom, Esq., the^i representanve at the 
General Court ; and in June he obtained for it the name 
of Otis, in honor of the Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, the Hon. Harrison G.Otis, of Boston. 

It appears in the early records of the town of Loudon, 
that motley was usually voted each year to hire preach- 
ing, and votes were passed from time to time to hold 
public worship, at some specified dwelling-house, or at; 
a school-house. 

About 17T2, before the town was incorporated, a per- 
son came into it by the name of George Troop, pre- 
tending to be a candidate for the ministry, v hom the 
inhabiiants employed several yeais; though it appear- 
ed finally that he had no license to preach. On a cer- 
tain occasion, vsome of his hearers undertook to ordain 
him. and then he on his part undertook to form them in- 
to a ch jr<!h. V'/liPi^ he had done that, he lead ♦ht:m to 
tlie choici? rfjj.i.oijs. At ieiigt]) both the church a'.d 
people lost their coniidence in him* An ecclesiasUcil. 
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council, convened in the early part of 1775, decided, 
that he had no authority to preach, or to organize a 
church, and that his church was not a regular church of 
Christ. In 1776, Mr. Troop had an opportunity to go 
into the army of the United States ; and a vote of the 
town, passed on the 28th of August in that >ear, shows 
the feelings which the inhabitants then entertained con- 
eerning him ; " Whereas the Assembly assigned Mr* 
Troop to preach in this town for five years, in conside- 
ration of a grant of land to him, for settlement, and the 
term is not and will not be expired until April next, 
yet by reason of some disquietudes, which render his 
labours among us not so serviceable ; and he being in- 
vited in the common cause ; where possibly he might 
be more serviceable ; by the consent of those who hold 
themselves the ch^irch, we as the town vote a discharge 
and dismission, as fully and freely declanng ourselves as 
fully satisfied, as if he had staid and preached out the 
full term of the said five years.'* As for the land men- 
tioned in this vote, it is said Mr. Troop never obtained 
a title to it. He went into the armv, with the view of 
officiating as a chaplain ; and his church separated and 
was dissolved. 

Before this time, however, a committee of the town 
employed a Mr. Woodbridge as a candidate. 

On the 2d of February, 1779, a regular church was 
formed, consisting of 7 members, 4 males and 3 fe- 
males. 

After this, money was raised by the town, from time 
to time, to hire preaching, and some unsuccessful at- 
tempts "were made to settle a minister. Neighbouring 
pastors also occasionally gave their labours, administer- 
ed the ordinances, and admitted members to the church. 
In 1805. a candidate by the name of Roger Adams was 
employed, and a considerable revival took place under 
his preaching, as the fruits of which, thirty-two mem- 
bers were added to the church in that year. The whole 
number of members admitted to this church from its or- 
ganization up to June 5, 1810, when Bethlehem church 
was united with it, is 101. 

The Bethlehem church was organized Sept. 14, 1795, 
«r 8 members, 5 males and 3 females. The inhabi- 
$iints of the diBtrkt usually taUed ^ small sum annualty 
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t® hire preaching? ; and neigHbouring pastors, here as 
well as in Loudon, occasionally performed labours of 
love. Small accessions were made to the church from 
time to time. The number received from its organiza- 
tion (so far as the records show) up to the time of the 
pniou, was 33; 

With respect to this union, it may be proper to say, 
that at a conference of these churches, ho'den on the 
5th day of June, 1810, it was mutually agreed, and No- 
ted by the members, to become one church — to consider 
all the members of each church, as monibers of the uni- 
ted church, and to embrace for their confeKsion ai>d c6t 
venant, the same that were adopted by the church of 
Loudon, Sept. ^th, 1801. 

No house of public worship was ever completed in 
Loudon. Different attempts, however, wi»re made for 
the purpose. There was a proposition to obtain assist-* 
ance from inhabitants of Blanford, by getting a part of 
that town annexed to Loudon. This failing, a place 
deemed central for the town was fixed upon for a house 
of worship, and a vote passed to build, and to raise 
$1000 for the purpose, But at a subsequent meeting, 
it was voted not to empower the constable to collect thov 
money, and the meassure failed. This took ['lace in 
1806. Soon after, a Uni^<^dC'ingregatvpna! Society, of 
inhabitants of Loudon and Bechlenem, was formed and 
incorporated, who engaged in building a meeting-house, 
which should be central to the town and districr. In 
consequence of this, the inhabitants in ?he southe n sec- 
tion of Loudon, united with sundry inhabitants ol Blan- 
ford in building a house of worship, by subsciip'ion ; 
the house being intended to be free for different deno- 
minations. The house was raised, and partly finished, 
when in the course of 18(B, it was burnt, as is supposed, 
by the hand of an incendiary. 

' The United Society of the town of Loudon and dis- 
trict of Bethlehem, agreed upon the place for building, 
and procured timber for a house of worship, before the 
union of the town and district in 1809. When this had 
taken place, the town appointed a committee to nx upon 
a place, and report a plan for buiidi?tg. They reported 
in favour of the same place which had bcren before cho* 
yen by the society, and proposed that the huu^e ahoobL 
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be built by subscription. This course ^as pursued, and 
the present house having been finished, was dedicated 
in the autumn of 1813. It was thus about thirty-nine 
years after the incorporation of Loudon, and Bbout 
twenty-four after the incorporation of Bethlehem, that 
the first house of worship for a Congregational church 
and society was finished and set apart for the service of 
Jehovah. It was an event which was accordingly hailed 
with the liveliest gratitude by the friends of Zion. 

After the dedication, the church received assistance 
from the members of the Berkshire Association. For 
a term of time, they had the services of the Rev. Aaron 
Kinne, and^of some other clergymen. In Nov. 1814, 
the Rev. Jonathan Lee, the present pastor, complied 
with an invitation to preach in the place, and he was or- 
dained June 2S, 1815. 

Towards the close of 1815, and in the early part of 
1816, there was a small revival, as the fruits of which 
about 20 were added to the church. In March, 1827, 
an extensive and powerful revival commenced, wliicb 
continued with interest until the beginning of Septem- 
ber. As the fruits, 65 were added to the church ; of 
whom 33 at the time of admission were heads of fami- 
lies. 

The number admitted to this church since the union 
18 147, 137 of whom have been admitted by the present 
pastor. The number admitted to this, and to the two 
churches from which it was formed, is 281. 

The number belonging to the church on the 1st of 
January last, is 130. 

Deacons, 

Jonathan Norton ; chosen . 

Samuel Baldwin ; do. Jan. 6,^ 1806; moved froid 
town in 1810. 

Benjamin Barker ; do. 

Seth P. Kingsley ; — • moved from town* 

John Spear ; chosen in 1827. 

Eber Jones ; do. do. 

The Congregational church and society have both 
been weakened by emigrations. The facilities for ac- 
quiring lands in New Connecticut, by exchange of 
t&rme, and the advantages of a more luxuriant soil, in- 
4uec many farmersi instead of making improvementBi 
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on their neglected acres, to leave the place oF their fa- 
thers' toils, and to bid fareweil to their sepulchres, for 
the regions of the west The population of the town 
was about the same in 1810 and 1820, not varying far 
from 1000 souls. 

When the Shays insurrection broke out in 1786, a 
number of the parishioners of the Re;. Mr. Storrs, of 
Sandistield, living in the north part of that town, be- 
came alienated from him, on account of his opposition 
to the party of Shays, and withdrew from his ministry. 
They professed themselves Baptists, and united with 
6ome inhabitants in the western part of Bethlehem, in 
forming a Baptist church. They built a ho*use for'wor- 
sliip, which stands in the south-western corner of this 
town. 

In the south-eastern part of Otis, near Blanford, a 
house for worship was erected by subscription in 1815 
and 16, by inhabitants of these two towns; though it is 
not completed. A Methodist Episcopal society was af- 
terwards formed and incorporated, consisting of a part 
of the proprietors. They have occasionally employed 
preachers. The number of Methodist communicants 
is 83. 

On the fii-st of January, 1828, an Episcopal society 
was formed in the centre of the town. The Episcopal 
eommunicants are 9. 

Physicians, 

Eliphalet Colt, Edmund Bancroft, White G. Spen- 
cer, Adonijah White, Watson Sumner, Charles H. Lit- 
tle, Eber West, and Warham L. Fitch. 

Magistrates. 

Timothy Whitney, Adonijah Jones, Paul Larkeom, 
Samuel Picket, Lester Filley, who is also a practising 
attorney, and Bavil Seymour* 
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TOWN OP RICHMOlVDi^ 

BY REV. EDWIN >V. pWIGHT^ 



This township was first purchased of two chiefs or sav 
tehems of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians, about the 
year 1763. The names of the chiefs wtre Ephraim an<} 
Yokun, 

It appears that by a resolve of the General Court, 
passed Feb. 17th, of that year, the purchase was con* 
firmed to the several proprietors, on condition of theii* 
Paying a stipulated sum of money to the Indians, and 
performing certain ** settling duties^^ ; which duties 
were, that the purchasers should, in the space of fv\Q 
years from the time of passing the resolve, have fifty 
settlers residing within the limits of Mount Ephraim 
and Yokuntown, (now Richmond and Lenox,) who 
should each have a dwelling-house of certain dimensions 
and seven acres of land, well cleared, fenced and tilled ; 
and that they should have settled among them, within 
the time specified, a learned Protestant minister of the 
gospel. The purchase was made under the agency of 
Samuel Brown, Jr. Esquire, of Stockbridge. 

It was bounded as follows : On the west by the pro- 
vince line of Massachusetts, separating it from tho 
State of New York ; north by Pittsfield, and the pro- 
vince-lands, now called Hancock; east by the Housa- 
toiiic river ; and south by Stockbridge and pnhlie 
ministerial grants. These boundaries included the pre* 
sent townships of Richmo'id and Lenox. The codqH 
i^rwon for the purch^ee Nvaia the sum of ^170Q. 
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After tlie purchasers had obtained a grant from the 
Legislature confirming their-purcliase, they found them- 
selves in an embarrassed situation, in regard to bring- 
ing forward their settlement. 

They were not empowered to levy and collect taxes 
on theif lands, either for the purpose of building a house 
for public worship, settling a minister, or making rmd 
repairing roads. But at iho session of the General 
Court in January, 1764, they obtained an act authori- 
zing them to levy and collect taxes for these purposes. 

After having their powers enlarged, they called iheir 
first meeting on the 17th day of April of the same year, 
at the house of John Chamberlain in Mount Ephraim. 
At this meeting, Timothy Woodbridge, Esq., of Stock- 
bridge, was chosen moderator, and Samuel Brown, Jr. 
Esq., was chosen clerk, and sworn. Samuel Brown, 
Esq., of Stockbridge, Capt, Charles Goodrich, of'Pitts- 
iield, Capt. Thomas North and Micah Mudge, of Mt, 
Ephraim, and Mr. Jacob Bacon, of Yokuntown, were 
chosen a committee to lay out, and make and >epair 
highways within the bounds of said purchase. Elijah 
Williams, Eyq., of West Stockbridge, was chosen trea- 
surer, and sworn. After thus organizing their meeting, 
they made a grant of X25, to be assessed on the rights 
of the proprietors, for the purpose of hiring preaching, 
and appointed a committee to procure a preacher* 

On the 25th of May following, another meeting of 
the proprietors was calWd, to see if they would agree to 
build a meeting-house in Mt. Ephraim and another in 
Yokuntown ; at which time they agreed to build one in 
each part of the township, of the following dimensions^ 
viz. 45 feet in length and 35 hi bread ih. 

They also granted a tax of twenty shillings on each 
hundred acres of land, to defray^the expense of build- 
ing said houses ; and ordered the money to be paid in- 
to the treasury in eight months. 

The proprietors also proceeded to choose a committee 
to superintend the erection of both houses. The com- 
mittee for Mt. Ephraim were, Messrs. John Slosson, 
John Chamberlain, Ichabod Wood, Elijah Brown, and 
Thomas North. The committee for Yokuntown wc^re* 
Messrs. Stephen Nash, Jacob Bacon, Charles Good- 
r rich, Solomon Gieasen, and James Richards. 
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On June 20th, 1765, the township was by the Legic^ 
Is^ture incorporated under the name of Richmond, (afielP 
ttie Duke of Richmond) " with all the po^isers, privile- 
ges, and immuniries, which towns in this Governnnent 
have, and do enjoy." 

In the year 1766, a great part of the roads in the 
town were laid out and opened. They were laid out 
with great regularity, and in an unusual number; inter- 
secting each other at right angles, and running nearly 
east and west, north and south. The meeting-houseil 
were now advancing ; were occupied ; and more mo- 
ney was granted to prociire preaching. 

In the ^ear 1767, (Feb. 26) this town was divid'd 
by an act of the Legislature, and the easterly part was 
called Iif?nox ; which was the family name of the 
Duke of Richmond. 

At the division of the town, 19(K) acres of land of the 
Yokun purchase were annexed to the Mt. Ephraim 
purchase, in order that the dividiner line hetween the 
two towns might fee t>n the moimtaiii which separates 
them. This line is now a very irregular one. 

From this time, the two towns have enjoyed their se** 
parate interests and privilei3:es. 

After this division, Richmond was reduced to about 
foiir miles square, and is now bounded as follows : 
North by Hancock and Pittsfield ; east by Lenox ; 
south by Stockbridge and West Stockbrid^e ; and west 
by the State of Now York. The east and west lines 
are on mountains, ranging about north, 20 deg. east^ 

The tract of country between the mountains is a plea- 
sant and fertile valley, averaging about three miles m 
width, enclosed bv hills on the east and west, command^' 
ing delightful prospects. This tract of lai;d being al- 
most exclusively tit for cultivation, was soon cleared of 
its enormous load of timber, and converted into delight- 
ful and productive fields. 

Wheat was produced in abundance, yielding often 
from thirty to forty bushels to the acre. Indian Ci»rn, 
oats, flax, barley, «fec., yielded hixuriant crops, i'^ye 
is now cultivated in g..ncral instead of wheat, th<^>i;.rh 
the latter is srill raised In some cases wiihgood .suce'er^s. 

The soil orR-chuuiid has a large mixture of cliv .^^d 
gt9i\Q\^ Iq some parts ef the town, cluy is fouud iu sdch 
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nbundance as to admit of brick being furnished in suf- 
ficient quantities, it is supposed, for all the purposes of 
building, and other uses to which brick are generally 
applied. Brick has been made for many years, though 
not in large quantities. 

There are in the easterly part of the town, quarries 
of excellent limestone, from which lime has been fur- 
nished for the supply of the inhabitants ; and to a con- 
siderable extent, of other towns in the vicinity, and for 
transportation to distant markets. 

Beds of iron ore are found in the south part of the 
town, yielding ore of an excellent quality, which have 
been improved to good advantage for more than half a 
century. A new bed has recently been discovered in 
the east part of the town, which it is thought will prove 
very productive. The ore from the beds already wrought 
has been ifenerally carried to the furnaces at Lenox and 
Lee. A furnace is now contemplatt^d, and will proba- 
bly soon be erected, on a stream in ihe south-west part 
of this town, by Messrs. Coffin & Holley, of Salis^ 
bury. Con. ; by whom a site has been purchased, which 
has been occupied as a mill-seat by Capt Russell 
Griffin. • 

Marble, of a superior quality for building, though 
niot susceptible of the highest polish, is likewise found 
in abundance. 

Fruit trees, such as apples, pears, cherries, quinces, 
and plums, flourish in this town. 

There is a kind of yellow clay, found on the farms of 
' John and Zebulon Bacon, which has been improved foi 
crucibles for the use of silversmiths, to good purpose^ 
and may be found adapted to more important uses. 

There are no large streams in the town. But two or 
three streams rise within the limits of the town, of such 
^ size that useful mills have been erected upon thrm> 
At present there are two grist-mills, three saw-mills, 
two fulling-mills, two carding-machines, and a woollen 
factory of considerable importance. This factory ha» 
recently been erected by an individual, on a small 
strbam, premising hut a doubtful supply of water. But 
by care in the construction of the dam, and more espe- 
dally by introducing ^ vrater-wheel of unusual siz^ 
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^ power is furnished sufficient for the operation of exteDi- 
sive machinery. 

A large and profitable tannery has for a long course 
of years, until January, 1826, be^n conducted here by 
Capt. Nathan Pierson. Since his death, in that year, 
it has been discontinued. There are two other tanne- 
ries, in which considerable business is now done. 

This township is best adapted to agriculture ; and in 
this the inhabitants are almost universally employed. 
As a farming township, it possesses, in rather an unu- 
sual degree, both beauty and fertility. An intelligent 
gentleman, who had spent many years in foreign coun- 
tries, after passing through this town, and viewing the 
.valley from a hill on the west, obwerved, that in natural 
sceyiery it excelled the view from the |p^ingus Richmond 
Hill in Encrland, v^ 

Should public improvements be such as to furnish fa* 
cilities for the transportation of produce from inland 
towns to distant markets, it is believed that few towns 
in the State would be likely to be rendered more beau- 
tiful and productive than this. 

The kinds of timber which prevail here, as in this vi- 
cinity generally, are maple, beech, birch, (black and 
white,) chesnut, ash, oak, pine, &c. Maple may be 
considered as abounding. Many farmers obtain nearly 
their whole supply of sugar from this tree. 

The settlement of this town commenced in 1760. In 
the summer of that year, Capt Micah Mudge moved 
his fa^nily to thi=< place, and settled in the •outh part of 
the town, near the north line of .Stockbridge. This ivas 
the first white family s^ntled here, Elizabeth Mu#ge 
was the first white child born in the town. 

Some tune in the course of ^he following autumn, Mr. 
Ichabod Wood moved his family to this town, and set- 
tled on a farm upon which the Congregational meeting- 
house now stands. Mr. Wood, it is believed, removed 
from Rehoboth in this State. These two families re- 
mained alone in the wilderness, througi* a long and 
gloomy winter. Situated as they were, about three 
miles apart, they did not see each otheB^^as tradifioA 
relates) for several months, 

■ In the summer of 1761, several families moved to 
this place, viz. Elijah aad Isaac Brown, John Cuani- 
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berlain, David Pixky, Joseph Pattei'son, and Daniel, 
Timothy, atjd Aaron Rowley, ^vho generally settled in 
the south and weat parts of the town. In 1762, Joseph 
Biid Paul RaymoncI, and John and Daniel 81osson, the 
two latter from Kent, Con., moved in, and some others. 
From this tim(\ the seitlement advanced rapidly, until 
every part of the town was inhabited.* 

In 1763 a»id 1764, the foniilies of Prince and Jona- 
than West, from Toliaud, Con., and Jacob RedingJon, 
from Tolland, Stephen Benton, from Salisbury, and 
John Higby, from Canaan, and ia 1765, John Bacon, 
who was also from Cassaan, settled here. From this pe- 
riod until the year 1774 or 1715, the Ibllowing persons 
became settlers: (those which are first nam* d, came 
here in the early [*art of this period,) viz, David Ros- 
seter, from GuiirorH. IXathan Pierson, from Long Isl- 
and. Simeon and H ijuh Tiicy? from Preston, Ezekiel 
Olmsted, from Norwalk, Ebenezor and Ephraitn Wulch 
from Norwich, Eliphalet Ridingion, from Toljand; Si- 
las and Aaron Pannci'^e, from Guilford, Edward Ro- 
binson and S'rimuel Filch, from Stonington, Vine 
Branch, from Preston, Samuel Comstock Betts, from 
Wilton, David and Parker Stevens, and John Nichols, 
from North Killingworih, Benjamin Reeve, from Litch- 
field, Abel Harrison, from Litchfield S. F., Samuel 
Hacklpy. from Norwich, Benjamin Pierscm, from Long 
Island, Benjamin Merriman, from North Guilford, 
William and John Lusk, from Nt^wington, James Ford, 
from Norwich, Isaac Tilden, Con., Joseph and Samuel 
Cogswell, from Southtngton, Daniel Haich, from Leba- 
non, Con., Alexander Gaston, from Salisbury, Amos 
and Daniel Rathbun, from Stonington, John ai;d David 
Williams, from East Haddam, Thomas Scott and Da- 
niel Hand, from Long Island, Abner Wtst, from Tol- 
land Isaac Cook, from Goshen,. John Dudley, fiom 
Guilford, 

The chin-ch was formed in Richmond about the year 
1765. In that year, the Rev. Job Swift, aferwards the 
minister of Bennington, was settled as their palstor. 

* The names of early settlers, and accurate dates, it has been 
lifficiiU to -iscortiin, in fon : {.qucn^'e of the earliest Tovn Hecoids 
uvin>j^ been dest ovecl "n the buin-ng <'f the house of Mr. JohA 
>iitfsiob, the Town Clerk, about the year 1775, 

as 
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Mr. Swift was an able and faithful rpinister of the goa- 
pel. The following is an extiact from the obituary no- 
tice of this excellent man : 

" Mr. Swift was born at Sandwich, Mass., on the 17th 
day of June, 1743. While he was very young, liis fa* 
ther removed to Kent, in Connecticut.^ He became a 
member of Yale College, in 1761. His mind, at col- 
lege, became deeply impressed with the subject of reli- 
gion, while studying the writings of President Edwards 
He was graduated in 1765* Mr. Swift was endo^^ ed by 
nature with such distinguished talents, as would have 
enabled him to appear with the highest reputation in 
any profession. From motives ol duty, he chose the 
ministry ; and was assisted in his preparatory studies 
by the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of w hom he ever afterwards 
retained a profound esteem. 

He was little more than twenty-two years of age, 
when he became a preacher of the gospel. In 1767, he 
was ordained over the church and people in Richmond, 
Mass., where he laboured about seven years. His 
prospects of usefulncbS in this place were for a lime fa- 
vorable. 

That he might more readiW lead the minds of his 
people to a proper understanding of the Christian doc- 
trines, he lent his aid in favour of religious conferences, 
in which questions on doctrinal subjects were freely dis- 
cussed. By his unwearied exertions, a great pan of 
his people in a short tiuie became well indoctrinated, 
and some few of them the hopeful subjects of gospel 
grace. But the scene was soon changed, and he had 
to encounter those afflictive difficulties which so often 
fall to the lot of the faithful ministers of Christ. The 
difficulties arose solely from his strict and conscientious 
adherence to what he judged divine truth. 

Having set himself for the defence of the gospel of 
Christ, he could not be persuaded to acconim(;date him- 
self to the feehngs of those who onpost-d it in its true 
form. This served but to increase their dissatisfaction, 
and *hey at length dtdared themseUes irreconcileable^ 
and he was soon dismissed from his pastoral charge*"* 
This took place in the year 1774 

* Swift^s Life and Seroiont. 
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After Ills dismission from Richmond, Mr. Swift preacb* 
ed in various places for soveial years, until he was calK 
ed to settle in Bennington, Vermont, where he conti^ 
nued about sixteen years. 

It was while at this place, it is belit^ved, that he re- 
ceived the desfree of Doctor of Divinity from Williamig 
College, and became a member of its corporation. 

From Bennington, Dr. Swift reniovrd to Addison, a 
town which had long been in a divided and unhappy 
state. But soo)i after his residence among them, their 
moral and religious character was greatly changed. A 
church was formed, which soon consisted of arespecta- 
ab!e number. Every thing began to wear a promising 
appearance, when Dr. Swift, in the abundance of hi« 
apostolic zeal, undertook, at his own expense, with the 
consent of his people, a mission into th^^ northern part 
of the Slate. While on that service, he died, at Eno8% 
burgh, an the 20th of October, 1804, having passed his 
60th year. 

From this last act of his life, in connexion v/ith hia 
previous activity and usefulness as a minister of Christy 
he received the appellation of *' the apostle of Ver- 
mont." '* His zeal for the promotion of the Redeem- 
er^s kingdom was ardent and constant, and in the deatk 
of no other man could the churches of Vermont have 
sustained, in human estimation, a greater loss."* 

President Dwight says, '* Doctor Swift was one of 
the bes: and most useful men whom I ever knew. He 
possessed an understanding natura'iy vigorous, respect^ 
able learning, sound theological opinions, eminent pru- 
dence, and distinguished zeal, combined in the happiest 
manner with moderation, benevolence and piety. Good 
men loved him and delighted in his society ; and the 
worst men acknowledged his worth. To the churches 
and ministers of Vermont, he was a patriarch : and 
wherever he was known, he is remembered with the 
highest veneration.^t 

A'rer the death of Df* Swift, a volume of his sermoi 
was published in duodecimo, in 1805. 

* Allt>n's Biojs^raphical Dictionary. 
fD wight's Travels, vol. ii. p. 445. 
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But as the author was not in the hahit of fully writing 
his sermons, they were published in an imperfect s:ate. 
They exhibit, however, marks of a vigoror.s and dis- 
criminating mind, and of a heart devoted to the glory 
of God and the good of men. 

After the removal of Mr. Swift from Richmond, the 
town was about ten years destitute of a settled minister ; 
but for the greater part of this time it was provided 
with the preaching of the gospel. Among those who 
preached with acceptance and apparent success during 
this period, were Rev. Abraham Camp, from Norfolk, 
Elisha Parmelee, from (Joshen, ai^d .lacob Wood. 

In the early part of the year 178^, application was 
made to the Rev. David Perrv, (who had reccntlv been 
dismis^^ed from TTarwinton in Connecticut.) to preach 
in this place. With this request he com})lied. and was 
installed On the 25th of August following. Immediate- 
ly after the settlement of Mr. Perry, the controversies 
that had existed, seemed to subside. The people were 
happy in the y pastor, and he in them ; and lor about 
thirty years he continued with them, an active, labori- 
ous, and successful minister. 

Several revivals of religion took place in connexion 
with his faithful labours, and considorable additions, 
were frequently made to the churdi. The largest addi- 
tions, within a short period, were in the years 1804 and 
1809. In the first instance, between twenty and thirty 
were received, and in 'he last about forty. The whole 
' number adiiiirted nmler his ministry was about 186 ; 
the whole number baptized, 377. 

Mr. Perry was di> misuse d on the 1st day of Januar}^ 
1816. Hi'^ heahh had for several years been declining ; 
and under the inurmities of age, and a severe local dis- 
ease»* he had been unable to preach, but irregularly, 
for two years or more before his dismission. He died 
on the 7th day of June, 1817, aged 71. 

The religious character of Mr. Perry was such as to 
furnish a bright example to every gospel minister. He 
was eminent for his expressions and daily exhibitions of 
piety, and eminently devoted and faithful as a minister 
of Christ. In one of the last days of his life, in th^ 

* Tlio ossification of an arcery. 



pnist of severe pains and aln^.ost dying agonies, he call- 
ed his children and grand children around his bed, and 
putting his h^ind upon the head of each of them succes- 
sively, offered a short and comprehensive prayer fof ' 
each, commending them all to the God of Jacob. Is- 
raePs God has not forgotten to be gracious to hi& de- 
scejidante^ 

After the dismission of Mr. Perry, this people re- 
gained destitute of a settled minister three ye^rs. In 
this time they were favoured with the preaching of sev- 
;eral individuals, whose labours, in some instanceb, were 
gp'atly blessed to the conversion of souls. In the year 
1818, under the prcjachjng of Mr. Anson 8. Atwood, 
who was afterwards settled at Mansfield, ('on., the 
ehnrch enjoyed a season of peculiar refreshing froh 
the presence of the fjord. 

The present pastor of the church, Rev. Edwin W^ 
Dwight, was ordained Jan. 13, 1819. 

Since his settlement, besides other instances of more 
than usual attention to the subject of religion, the. church 
has been blessed with two general revivals. As the 
fruit of these, principally, and in part of the previous 
revival, one hundred and twenty-nine have been addt d 
to the church. The church now consists of about 200 
members. 

The first of the two revivals alluded to, commenced 
in March, 1820, and continued through the spiing and 
jthe principal part of the Rummer. The second com- 
riienced in the fall of 1826, and contmued throngh the 
succei ding winter and spring. In promoting this, the 
faithful labours of Mr. Solomon J. Tracy, a candidate 
for the ministry, who had recently completed his theo- 
logical studies at Au^over, were gratefully acknowledg- 
ed by 'the pastor and people, and appear to have been 
greatly blessed by the Head of the Church. 

The present Congregational meeting-house in this 
town was built in the years 1794 and 1795. It is a large 
and well constructed house, and isfurnibhed with an ex- 
cellent bell. Its dimensions are 65 feet by 50. with a^ 
porch or projection of 8 feet by 27. The cost of the 
house was abou« $4000. 

The Me:liodisi society have a neat and convenient 
house oi Worship, of smaller size, which was h\i\!x V% 
J82^ ^* 
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There is no other house of worship, and no society 
ef any other denomination. There are two families of 
Baptists, and two or three individuals in addition, con- 
nected with the Baptist church. 

The rise of the Methodist denomination, it is believ* 
ed, was about the year 1786 or 1787. 

The following is a list of deacons in the Congrega- 
tional church : 

Silas Parmelee; elected about 1767; died Sept. 8l 
1776, aged 50. 

James Gates, Esq. ; do. Febw21, 1785; died Jan. 4, 
1805, aged 84: 

John Hall; elected Feb. 21, 1785; renooved to Sul« 
Hvan, N. V. 

William Osborn; removed to Lisle, N. Y. 

John Gaston ; elected Feb. 24, 1802. 

Noah Rossiter, Esq. ; elected July 2, 1807 ; resigii«> 
ed 1821. 

Ebenezer Hotchkin ; do. do. 

Zebulon Bacon ; elected Oct 1821. 

Samuel Bartlett ; do. June 11, 1827. 

Justices of the Peace 
Deacon James Gates ; died Jan. 4, 1805» aged 64. 
Gen. David Rossiter ; died March 8, 1811, aged 75. 
Hon. Nathaniel Bishop; died Feb. 1, 1826, aged 75. 
William Lusk ; removed to Canaan, N. Y. 
Zechariah Pierson ; died Nov. 15, 1827, aged 77. 
Dr. Hugo Burghardt; died Oct. 18, 1822, aged 53. 
Noah Rossiter. 

A. Ford ; lemoved to Berkshire, N. Y. 
John Bacon. 
Wm. S. Leadbetter. 

Several men in this town have been distinguished fot 
their public services, who may here be noticed. 

James Gates, Esq., removed from East Haddam, 
Con., about the year 1771 or 1772. 

He had held the office of deacon in the church at 
East Haddam, from the year 1762 until his removal ; 
and in the year 1785 was here appointed to the same 
office, which he held until his death, at the age of 84. 

As a justice of the peace, as a representative in the 
<9tale Legislature^ to yrluchhe waa often appointed^ an^ 
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in various capacities in which he acted as a friend and 
father of the town, he was greatly tionouredwith the es- 
teem and confidence of the people. 

Gen. David Rossiter removed from North Guilford 
to Richmond, in its early settlement, and soon became 
an active and influential inhabitant of the town, and till- 
ed many of its most important ofhces. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, be- 
ing the captain of a company of militia, he /maichrd 
with a company of minute men to Cambridge, lo assist 
in repelling the enemy, immediately after the battle of 
Lexington. 

He rose in regular gradation from that capacity to the 
rank of a Brigadier-General. In militaiy, as well as in. 
civil life, he was held in high respect. He was often 
elected to represent the town in the Legislature of the 
State, and was twice chosen as a member of the Senate. 
Few men, perhaps, in the County in which he resided 
have commanded more universal respect, and no inha- 
bitant of this town has been more active in promoting 
its interests. 

General Rossiter was not a professor of religion ; bufi 
acted uniformly and decidedly in favour of its institu- 
tions, and is considered as having done much to pro- 
mote their establishment and contiiiuance in this place^ 
He died March 8, Ibll, at the age of 75. 

The Hon, Nathaniel Bishop was born at Guilford, 
Con., June 13, 1751. He removed to Richniond in the 
year 1777. Although a modest and retiring man, his 
talents and integrity soon became known, and the town 
made great demand upon him for his services. As a 
member of the Legislature, as a justice of the peace, and 
in other offices, he possessed in a great degree the confi- 
dence of the people. For nearly 30 years he held the 
office of Register of Probate for the County. The duties 
of thtsofficehe performed with great punctuality and ac- 
curacy until his age and infirmities induced him to resign it 

He was appointed a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas and Sessions in 1795, and continued in this office 
until the year 1811. For several years he was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Sessions. 

In his private character. Judge Bishop exhibited in- 
teresting a&d amiable qualities. He was a tender and 
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affectionate husband and father, and an ardent and de^ 
Vot:»d friend. Several years bf fore hi? death, h be* 
cam-^ a ^irm b^Uever in the doctrines of th;^ Christian 
relifl^ion, cordially embraced the faiih of the Fathers of 
N'*w E'lgland, aid in the hope that he had becbine iri- 
ter^^sifd by grace in the ben^tits of a 8avioui*'s death, 
made profession of his faith, and becaoif* united with 
ihe Congiegational church, March 6, 1825. 

H.^ died, after years of severe suffering, Feb. 1, 1^6^ 
figed75. 

Very little support has been given to gentlemen io 
the profession of law in this town since its settlement.r 
One or two individuals had a short residence here about' 
the year 1800. 

In IS21, Henry W Bishop, Esq., a son of the Hon, 
Nathaniel Bishop, who had been graduated at Williame 
College, established himself in this town ; and remain- 
ed here, employed in the duties of his profession, and 
usefully devoted to various public services, until, re- 
ceiving the appointment of Register of Probate, he re- 
moved to Lenox in the fall of 1826. 

The following is a list of physicians who have prae-- 
lised in this town since its settlement : 

Thomas Tarbell ; from Bridgehampton, L. Island ; 
died at Canaan, N. Y., about the year 1775. 

Ephraim Crocker; from Colchester; moved front 
this lowfi after a few years. 

John Crocker; from Barnstable; educated at Har- 
vard College ; died at Richmond, May I, 1815, at the 
age of 95. 

Richard Tidmash, an Englishman ; removed to 
Stockbridge. 

Joseph Clark; from Springfield ; removed to Ver- 
mont. 

Aaron Field. 

Hti. o Burghardt; was born at Great Barrington ; 
received his education at Yale College ; pursued his 
profesuional studies with Dr. Erastus Sergeant, of 
Stockbridge, and commenced the practice of medicine 
-in Richmond in the year 1790. He practised with great 
succ -ss and high reputation in xht< town and vicinity, 
Imtil about the year 182a He died October 18, 1823f, 
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Joseph Waldo ; came to this town from West Stock- 
bridge 'dhout the year 1794 ; praciised bcveral years, 
and reiTioved to Berkshire, ]\. Y. 

Beriah Bishop ; son of Nathaniel Bishop, Esq., of 
this town ; received his medical education principally at 
Hanover, under Dr. Naihan tSmith; commenced prac- 
tice here in 1803, n connexion with Dr. Burglmrdt, and 
died Augiist 17, 1805, at the asre of 27. 

Luke Dewey ; a native of (t. Barrington ; practised 
in this town several years, and then removed to the 
{State of New York. 

John Merrim.an ; a native of Richmond ; removed 
to this town from New Lebanon in October. 1822. and 
remained here until the spring of 1827, when he remo- 
ved to Chatham, N. Y. 

The present physician is Dr. George Landon, who 
is a native of Shellield. He studied mediciiie under 
the direction of D\\ Buruhardt, and for a time, at the 
medical school at New Haven; commenced practice at 
Great Barrington in 1820, and came to this town in the 
of 1826. , 

This town has been distinguished for the longevity of 
its inhabitants, and the general prevalence of hea'nh. 
From Jan. I, 1818. to Jan. 1, 1828, there were 105 
deaths; of which, 4 were of persons over 90; 43 (in- 
cluding the i^revious number,) over 80; 38 over 70, 
and 48 over 60. 

There are four burying places in Richmond : one 
near the south line of the town, on the road leading 
from the meeting-house to West Stockbridge ; one in 
the north-east part of the town, on the road leading to 
Fittsfield ; another near the centre, a little distance 
north of theCongregational meeting-house, and a fourth 
in the north part of the town, near the Shaker village. 
These were laid out in the early settlement of the town. 

There are five school districts, the Centre, North, 
North'Ea t^ South-East, and South-West: with an 
average nutnber of scholars, in all the winter schools, of 
about one hundred and s. v ty lUe. It is thought just 
to say, that particular care is laken in the selection and 
examination of teachers ; and that more than usual at- 
tention is paid by the visiting committee, cousistiug of 
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•Tie from each district, to ihe-examination and improvej* 
mtMit vif the schools. 

A select school has been supported here during a 
portion oTsOiue pfist years, with good success, and with 
much beneiit to the town. 

There is a nost-olfice in this to\Vn, which was esta* 
brHh»^d in 1806. The first post-master was Mr. Cypri- 
an Branch. He was 8ucce<'dj^d by JNathan Pierson, 
Es]., who held the office until his removal from towii in 
October, I82S ; when the appointment was given to 
Mi'. Benjrunin Cone ; but in consequence of an ex- 
cha igp of property with a brother, the appointment was 
soon transferred to Mr. Asa Cone, who now holds the 
©ffice. 

Tiiere are in this place four stores and two public 
hmises. 

The trade of the town is principally with Pittsfield, 
(6 mile!=' distant,) Hudson, Kinderhook, Albany, and 
N w York. 

The nnmbor of inhabitants by the last census was 940, 
lb ' »i!i'iibei of famili.^s is one hundred and fifty. Of 
these, about one hundred may be considered as belong- 
ing to fh^ Oo'i!nrre<ratior)al society, from thirty to thirty* 
five 10 the Methodists, and two or three families are of 
the Baptist denomination. 

A valuable library, consisting of little less than 300 
volumes, was establishtd in the year 1790, and for 
tNvenry-five years was read with gnat advantage to the 
people. In 1815, for reasojis thought sufficient b' a 
pan of the proprietors, and not so by others, that asso? 
ciation was dissolved, and the books were sold. 

In IS'2I, another library was formed, which is still 
small, consisting of but seventy or eighty volumes; but 
provision has recently been made for enlarging it, and 
it is h iped that it will soon become respectable and use- 
ful. 

A Sabbath School library has existed for three of 
four years, and has already been very useful. It now 
consists of two hundicd and twerrty-seven volunnes. 

Several benevolent societies exist here, some of 
whit'li have been in operation for many years. The 
fii'atf it is believed, that was forjuied, was the Fein^^le 
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fient Society, which has reernlarly contributed to the 
funds olthe Berk, and Col. MisR. Society. 

In 1S19, a Female Education Society was formed ; 
"which, iliough lesseflicient now than formerly, has con- 
tributed to some extent every year for the support of 
youner men preparinf^ for the ministry. 

In Septembiu', 1819, the church resolved itself into 
a Foreign Mission Society, and continued to give their 
aid annually ro the American Ecard, until the foruia- 
tion of the Foreign Mission Associations througliout 
the State, when it became united wiJi them. 

T ese associations now exist here. There are also 
as^jociations of young persons, formed on a similar plan, 
in 1826, which contribute in articles of clothing for the 
same purpose. 

Besides these, auxiliary Bible and Tract Societies 
have been established within the two or three past years. 

The ability of those who devote a portion of their 
substance to benevolent purposes in this j»lace, is not 
great, nor their number very large ; but a commnida- 
ble amount has been contributed for the advancement 
of the Redeemer's kingdom ; and the fathers of this 
setjlement have doubtless realized their reward, in the 
piety and usefulness of their descendants, for their ex- 
ertions afid sacrifices to provide the privileges of ih^ 
gospel for themselves and their childre% 
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A HISTORY 

OF THE 

TOWN OF LENOX. 

BY REV. SAMUEL SHEPARD, D. D. 



The Indian name of that part of the town lying north 
of a line running east and west near the Congregational 
meeting-house, was originally called Yokun, after an 
Indian of some distinction, of that name. The tract of 
laud, lying west of the west mountain, was called Mt. 
Ei>hraim. These two tracts were At first incorporated 
into a town by the name of Richmond, prohably after 
the Duke of Richmond. The tract lying east of the 
mountain, together with lands, known by the names of 
D wight's, Williams, and the south-west part of Hart- 
wood's grant, was afterwards incorporated into a town, 
and called Lenox, the. family name of the Duke of 
Richrr ond. This town is bounded on the north by Pitts- 
field; on the south by 6tockbridge and Lee; on the 
east ^>y Washington, and west by Richmond. Its 
length from north to south is about !<ix miles ; and its 
breadth on the north, about five miles, and on the south 
line it is probably le s than three miles. 

The land, in the north a. d west parts, is hilly, in 
some parts, stony; in some, broken and of little value. 

The soil is more favorable generally to grass, than 
the culture of grain In the north-east and south west 
parts, there is some excellent grain land. In the east 
part, adjoining the''Housatonic river, there are some ex- 
cellent meadows The town abounds in limestone, and 
furnish's lime in considerable quantities for market in 
otijer'places. In the north part of tlie town, a mill has 
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1bee» erected by Col. Nathan Barrett, for the purpose 
V)f sawing ma We, >^hich is found in its vicinity, of dif- 
ferent kinds, and of a superior quality, and which is 
wrought by him in the neatest manner, and for variou9 
uses. 

In the west part of the town, iron ore is found n 
great abundance. From discoveries already ni«de, it is 
probable a bed of this ore extends nearly through the 
town from west to east, and is inexhaustible. About 
1780, a furnace w<is erected in the south-east part of the 
town, on the Housatonic river, by Mr. Job Gilbert, 
from the county of Bristol, in which, business has been 
carried on to this time, and frequently with much profit 
to its successive owners. Ore, for the supply of" ihis 
furnace, has been dug in the west part of the town, and 
an abundance of coal is furnished from the forests in the 
west part of Washington. The ore is of an excellent 
quality, and is used for all the variety of castings com- 
mon to such furnaces. Large quantities of pig iron, 
«ire also sent from this furnace to distant markets. Al- 
though this town is^well watered, yet there are in it no 
streams of much no^e, excepting the Housatoin'c riyer, 
which runs through the^town from north to south, on the 
east side of it. On this river are no very advantageous 
mill- sites, in its course through the town, excepting in 
the south-east part, where there is the furnace just men- 
tioned, a woollen factory, a grist-mill, an oil-mill, a saw- 
mill, two clothiers' shops, a blacksmith's shop, &c 
There is but one pond hi the town, and that an inconsi- 
derable one, quite in the south part, usually called 
Scott's pf)nd. 

The fii*st inhabitant of this town, was Mr. Jonathan 
Hinsdale. He came from Hartford, Con., in 1750, and 
built a srnall house on the east side of the County road, 
about fifty rods south of Court House hill. In the 
spring following, a man by the name of Coopejr, built a 
house in the south part of the toWn, «'< the west side of 
the present County road. Another man, by the name 
of jDickitiSon, soon alter built a house oti the same side 
of the road, north oi Mr. Hinsdale's. In 1755, these, 
with some other families in this vicinity and in Pitt&* 
field, removed to IStockbridge, through fear of the In- 
iUauBy wiio were msti^faied to hostilities b) \\i«^\^wdii. 

8^ 
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in Canada. About this time, a family in Stockbrid^e 
was attacked by the Indians, and a man killed by ihem, 
on the Sabbath, while the people generally were attend- 
ing public worship. Aid while the few families, north 
of Stockbridge, were fleeing to that place for safety, a 
man by the name of Stephens, while passing a l^dge of 
rocks in the south part of tho town, was shot by the In- 
dians, and fell dead from hi« horse. The hoise was 
also killed ; but a woman, who was on the horse with 
Mr. Stephens, by the aid of Mr. Hinsdale, escaped un- 
hurt. 

The man who first cleared a spot of groui-d for the 
purpose of making a settlemt-nt in the north part of ihe 
town, was Jac. b Bacon. He lived on the hill west of 
the County road ; and in that neighborhood, Messrs 
Hunt, IVicCoy, Glezeu, and Steel, afterwards settled. 
About that tim'e, a man by the name of Waterman, built 
a house in quite the north part of tf^e town. /On what is 
now called the East street, families by the name of Root, 
Miller, aiid Dewey, were the first inhabitants; a?»d 
where the village now is, Whitlocke Parker, and Ri- 
chard.^ ; and in the west part, Collins, Treat, Andrus, 
Wright, and others. A majority of thr 0»milies who 
fir^^t spttled in thp town, emigrated from West Hartford 
and WallW'giord, Con. 

Lenojj: was incorporated in 1767, and the grants of 
land already mentioned, lying in the sou<h jM.d K/»fh* 
east part of the town, were annt X' d in 1770. Muny 
years afterwards, a small tract ol land, taktai Irom 
Wa hington, was added to the north east part of Le^ 
nox. V 

The first town ofllcers were chosen March 5th. 1767* 
The inhabiianis being at that timt considerable in num* 
ber, soon made laudable efforts for the settlement of a 
gospel minister; and on the 10th o( October, 1770, 
Rcv. Samuel M«in«on, of New Haven, Con., who wat 
graduated at Yale College in 1763, was unanimously 
iuviied to take the pastoral charge of the church and 
OOJjgregHtion, and was ordained on the 8th of Novem- 
ber ioilowing. The church was organized in l'}(59, by 
Rov, Samuel Ho;)kins, then of Great Barriugton ; aiid 
iios now the sauu* confession of faiih and loim oi cove- 
tiant, wiiiQli was theu ^Oio^x^d* TVx& m^l^ oieuibere i^ 



i^ived into the church, at the time of its or^nization, 
were nine in nunibfir, and by the natties of Collins, Tra- 
cy, S-^anley. Hinsdale, Steel, Bacon, Andrns, Liuiders, 
and Richards. Soon after the settlement of a minister, 
a houNe for public worship was erected, near tLe spot 
where the present Congregational nieering-house now 
stands, and was occupied till Jan. 1, 1806, when the 
present one was publicly dedicated to (he worship of 
Aimighty God. The first bufying-ground was more 
than a mile north of the village, and west of the Coun- 
ty road. Soon after the first house for public wor&hip 
was built, a piece of grolmd near it was marked out for 
a grave-yard. It has snice been enlarged, and is now 
tht^ principal burying place in the town. It is enclosed 
by a neat fence, and is noticeable for the large number 
of highly polished marble monuments which it contains. 
Th'T^ is also a small grave-yard in the north-east part 
of ih » town, enclosed by a handsome wall. 

The land, for the accommodation of the town, as to a 
meetini?- house and bu»ying ground, was given for that 
«peci.ic purpose, by a M *. Reyno'ds. 

From the time of Mr. M'mson's settlement in 1770, 
to that of his dismission in 1792 was 22 years. During 
that time, the church was not greatly increased in num- 
bers, and contained but few moi'e members at the close 
of his ministry, than at the beginning. He was a maa 
of good abilities, of ardent piety, sound in the rairb, and 
zealous in promoting the cause of the Redeehier ; but 
he lived *' in troublous times." The Revolutionary 
^ar occasioned very bitter animosities among the peo- 
ple; and subsequently, what is called the Shays insur- 
Tection, was productive of much evil in the town. To- 
wards the close of his ministry, the moral and religious 
a^^^ect of the plwce was gloomy. Mr. Munson's ill 
health, which finally occasioned his dismission,incr"as( (^ 
8' d he became very ineflicient in opposing the current 
of vice and irreligion, the progress of which he beheld 
with grief. 

Hie successor, Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D., was or^ 

daitjed April 30. 1795. The church was then in a \oif 

state. The number of male members was but fifteeiv 

n 1799, rhere wa^^ a general revi\ al of religion iii the 

>wn. About 60 ^rsous, as fruits of that revival^ w^fl 
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'added to the church. In 1807, there was a pavtiaT reVl* 
val of religion in the norih-east part of the town, and a 
few persons were at that time hopefully brought into 
the kingdom of Christ. In 1808. God was in infinite 
xhercy pleased to pour out his spirit upon the church and 
people, and to awaken, convince, and renew the hearts 
of many who had before lived in impenitency and unbe- 
lief. The number of persons received into the church 
»oon after that revival, was 56, In 1815, the means of 

frace were again accoiopanied with imving eflicacy> and 
61 persons were added to the church. In 1820. a re- 
vival of religion commenced in the Sabbath Scbooly 
which was for a little season, powerful ; and 16 hopeful 
•OJiverts were the fruits of it. In the year 1821, there 
was a general reNival, and 76 persons were added to the 
•hurch. In 1S26 and 7, the church and people were 
again blessed wjcli a shower of divine grace, and the 
number of persons received into the church was 123. 
Others, who then, for the lirst time, cherished a hope of 
a personal interest in ChVist, have not yet made a pub- 
lic profession of religion. The number of members ia 
fho church on th.' Isi of January last, was 408. 

In JJiistown there are also a few families of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and a few Methodists ; neither of 
vvhirh have any house for public worship, nor stated 
preacliing. 

There has been an incorporated Episcopal society in 
the town, since 1S05. This society, composed of mx-m- 
bers from this and the adjacent towns, has a handsome 
ehurch, standing a few rods east of the Court House, 
and has, Irom the time of its organization, been ^up- 
plied with preaching, by different ministers of its own 
denomination, probably half the time. 

L^nox is the shiretown of Berkshire County. Its 
public buildings are a Court House, Gaol, and Gaol 
Hoiise, a congregational church, an E).i^:jCopalian 
ehurch, an At:ademy, and a Town House. In the vil- 
lage there is also a printing-office. The Court House 
is a spacious and elegant brick buildinsr, surpassed- ^x-o- 
bably, but by few of \he kind in New England. The 
other public ediiice« mt^otioned; are well built ^iid cooi«. 
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ficnox Academy was incorporated in 1908. Tog^ 
tier with ihe act of iiicorpora?ion, the Logislaiine made.. 
I grant olone halfof a towuship of laud in the Sa^evii 
Maine, belonging at that time to Massachusetts. 'J (mb 
land, for a number of years, was wholly unproduc- 
tive ; but has recently been sold, and has produced a 
respectable fund, the avails of which are appropriated 
to the support of the Institution. 

Ml- Levi Glezen, A. M., was the first preceptor, and 
continued to perform the duties of principal until A-^rily 
1823, when he accepted an invitation to take charge of 
a school in Ki)iderhook, in the State of New Vorki 
Under his superintendence, the Academy flourished, 
and obtained a merited celebrity. 

Alter the removal of Mr. Glezen, the trustees ap- 
pointed Mr. John Hochkin as principal, who was at that 
time a member of the Theological Seminary at Ando-» 
ver. He is distinguished by talents for instruction and 
government, and possesses the full conlidence of the 
trustees. 

In this Academy, in addition to the common branches 
•f E.iglish education, instruction is aflbrded in the lan- 
guages and sciences generally ; and also to those who 
are desirous of qialifying themselves as teachers of pri- 
zmry schools. 

This institution is divided into two departments, both 
•of which are under the superintendence of the principal. 
The present teacher in the second, or English depart- 
ment, is Mr. John L Hunter, a gentleman well qualified, 
for his station. The school is composed principally of 
scholars from abroad, and consists of youth of both sex- 
es. Connected with the Academy, is a valuable libra- 
ry, containing bt'tween three and four hundred volumes 
of well chosen books. This Academy is in the centre 
of the County of .Berkshire. The village in which it 
is located, is pleasant and healthful, and probably pre- 
sents fewer temptations to vice and immorality, than 
almost any other place containmg an equal popidr.iion. 
The inhabimnts are well informed, intelligent, ind hos- 
pitable, and may with truth be said to be remai kable 
or their habits of industry, sobriety, morality, a.td or- 
der. In this school, many have boen instructed, who^ 
^ successful- application to sludv, Yvun^ Vd\!^^ ^S^^^ 
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foundation for future usefulness. In casting an. ey^ 
over the catalogue of its former students, we notice 
with pleasure the names of many who have attained to 
distinction in the di^erent learned professions, and at 
Judges of Courts, and members of State and National 
Legislatures. The first person who received a collegi- 
ate education, after pursuing his studies in this mstitu- 
tion, preparatory to his admission to college, was (he 
Hon. Samuel R. Betts, a Judge of the District Courl 
of the United States for the Southern District of New 
. York. The average number of students from the be^' 
ginning, has been about 70. 

The general appearance of Lenox, as it strikes the 
eye of a traveller, may be learned from Professor Silli- 
man's description of it, in his Tour from Hartford to 
duebec. 

*' Lenox, the capital of Berkshire County, is a town 
of uncommon beauty. It is built upon a hill on two 
Btreetu^ intersecting each other nearly at right angles. 
It is composed of handsome houses, which, with the ex^ 
ception of a few of brick, are painted of a brilliant 
white. It is ornamented with two neat houses for pub- 
. lie worship, one of which is large and handsome, and 
stands upon a hill higher than the town, and a little re* 
moved from it. It has a Court House of brick, in a 
fine style of architecture ) it is fronted with pillars, and 
furnished with convenient ofiices and a spacious court* 
room ; this room is carpeted, and, what is more impor* 
tant, contains a libx^ry for the use of the bar. Lenox 
has fine mountain air, and is surrounded by equally 
fine mountain scenery. Indeed, it is one of the pretti- 
est of our inland towns, and even in the view of an Eu- 
ropean traveller, {who had eyes to sefe anything beau- 
tiful in what is unlike Europe,) it would appear lil^e 
a gem among the piountains. I did not count the hou- 
ses, but should think there might be one hundred hou- 
ses, and stores, &c. White marble is often the material 
of their steps, foundations, and pavements.'^ The po» 
pulation of Lenox is about i^OO. 

Physicians. 
Eldad Lewis, Jonathan Bird, ' Parker, ThaAr 

i^eus Thompson, Charles Wonhingion, Daniel Colim^ 
£oben Worlhington) ^und ioVux^ ^t^'Vftx.ec. 



' Lawyers, 
Samuel duincy, native of Boston, graduate of Har- 
vard College 1782, died Jan. 19, 1816, aged 51 ; E^han 
Stone, native of Stockbridge, admitted to the bar about 
1793, removed to Cincinnati, Oliio ; Eliab Brewer, na- 
tive of Tyringham, graduate of Yale College 1793, 
admitted to the bar about 17y6, died April 6, 1804, aged 
34 ; Enoch W. Thayer, native of Ware ; William H. 
Raymond, a native of Sheffield, admitted to the bar 
about 1797, died at Charleston, S, C. ; William P. 
Walker, a native of Lenox, graduate of Williams Col- 
lege 1798, admitted to the bar in 1803 ; Joseph Tucker, 
native of Stockbridge, admitted to the bar ni 1816 ; 
Henry W. Bishop, native of Richmond, graduate of 
Williams College 1817, admitted to the bar in 1821 ; 
George J. Tucker, graduate of Williams College 1821^ 
admitted to the bar in 1825. 

Magistrates, 
William Walker, special justice. Judge of Cdunty 
Court and Judge of Probate, Dr. Eldad Lewis, John 
Stoughton, Azariah Eggleston, Bnos iSrone, Caleb 
Hyde, State senator, William P. Walker, State senator 
and Judge of Probate, Oliver Beldcn, Daniel Williams, 
Joseph Tucker, Levi Belden, Dr. Charles Worthing*' 
ton, Charles Mattoon, State senator, James W, Roll* 
hm^, Caleb Belden. 
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In the years 1767 and 5S, a company of gentlemen; 
living principally in Hartford and Suffield, Con., pur- 
chased this township of Robert Watson, of Sheffield, 

'who. assisted by David Ingersoll, his attorney, persua<^ 
d.'d them that he had obtained it from the Indians. In 
1760, however, the proprietors ascertained that Watson 
•Was insolvent and in^aol, and that the Indian claim wagr 
but partially saiisfied. They therefore found it expe-' 
dient to re-purchase the township th<MTjselves. The In- 
dians with whom they contracted, were Benjamin Kokh- 
kew<*naunaut, John Pophnehauauwah, and Robert 
N inirhauwot. The township, which before had bpen 
callf'd Watsontown, now assum* d the name of Gree-- 
nock ; and the proprietors made arrangements for oc- 
cupying their lands: some actually settled upon them*- 
The; ten first settlers were, George Sl(^an, A iHrew 
]V!:]:nford, William Milekan, Elijah Crane, Anos 
B?ard. William Beard, Joseph Knox, Nath;in I ngra- 

4iam. Joseph Chaplin, and Mntthew De Wolf But a 
new difficulty aros*. The Province Authorities claim- 
ed a right to the township. In view of this difficulty, 
Nathaniel Hooker, John Townley, and Isaac Sheldon^^ 
of Hartford, in behalf of themselves and 57 others, pr»^ 
pnetors, in the beginning of 1762, petitioned the Gene- 
ral Court of Massachusetts to grant them the township ; 
which was accordingly granted in Febrnnry of the fol- 
Jowing year. From this time, until 1777, it was calic^ 

filartwoo^ 



In the petition, the township was described as follows, 
viz. Beginning on the east side of Uousatonic river, in 
the south line of Pittsfield, thence running east 19deg. 
•oufh9 miles and an half; thence south 19 deg. west 720 
rods to the north line of No. 4 to\>n8hi|), [now Beckei] 
thence west on said line 4 miles and !• lis, to the north- 
vest corner of said township ; thencc on ihe wtst line 
of Haid township south 9 deg. 25 min. west 2 miles and 
ths to the north line of the township No. 1. [now Ty- 
ringham] ; thence on said line west 2 deg. 30 min* 
•outh 3 miles to the north-easterly line of Great Har- 
rington ; thence north 40 deg. 40 min. east 1 mile and 
4lIis to the north-east corner of said Great Harrington ; 
thence bounding on the north line of paid Great Bar- 
riiigton west 7 deg. 30 min. north 600 rods to the south- 
east corner of the Glass Works grant, (so called^ ; 
thence on the east side of said grant 550 rods to ine 
north-east corner of said grant and east side of Housa- 
tonic river first mentioned ; thence bounding westerly 
•n -^aid river to the first mentioned bounds. 

After these various delays and disappointments, the 
proprietors proceeded with greater vigor in the seule- 
metit. A road leading from Pittsffield to Becket was 
laid our through the town; and in laying out settling lots 
and other lots, land was reserved for roads in various 
places. 

In laying out the land, one 63d part of the township, 
ace »rdiug to the order of the Legi lature, was laid out 
fiu ihe first settled minister, one 63d part for the use of 
the miiiivStry forever, and ihe like quantity for the use 
and support of a school. Upon his ordination, the first 
settled minister was of course entitled to his share. Hut 
the oMier lots have been so manag* d and disposed of, 
that the town has now no income from them. 

It) 1773. a meeting-house was built in the town, which 
stood iitiariy 20 years. It was stiuck with lightning, 
a«»d consijd. rabiy injured ; and in 1792) the present 
house of worship was erected. 

The town was incorporated by its present name, 
April 12, 1777, and the town of Lee was incorporpted- 
o\i the 21 St of October following. The south-weyt part 
of Washington was taken to form the latter tow n, viz. 
tHo tract separated by the following U\i« \ \)^\{>\!k\2i\\^'^^i^ 
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th3 we^t .^i'1^* of locker, iboat a 'iii^e sotith of ^he nortfc' 
W"-.* CO •:! »r th^r'of. ih*nc'^ ninnit' j;^ novS 3'*4 ' g. *^est 
45i ••»rl • tJufuc(» we?' 3* I I jg. aoMth 200 H).t>; ihcnre 
nor ii tj: I leiQf. west 123o rods, to the east bank of th« 
Hf» isa !,f: river. 

I:» 1S^>«2. a»>orher irac*, about half a mife wi<lo. lying 
o'l th'* east Rid? of thi^ Housatonic, and ex'^ni-in^from 
. Pir^s'ield to Let*, va^a annexed to Lenox. Tni« tract if 
BOH R(Mnetim?a cali'^d N^'w Lenox. 

\Vasliifi<j*oii is Biiuated on the Green Monntain 
ransTP, ow the hei<?ht of land 9 mil^s east of Lei ox 
Ci'U'i Ilojse, bord.'ring on the county of Hampshire. 
Its crreatest lenprHi from east to west isSor 9 milf»«, and 
ifs !?r:^aiest breadth from nor»h to south is about 7. It 
may he etiunl to a parallelogram, 7 miles by 5. The 
fiffii: • i<5 very irregular, as in parsing rou;?d the town 
tli'Te are 12 ditTerent lines and angles. It is bout ded 
01 the north by Dalton and Hinsdah*; on the north- 
ea>«t by P tu ; on the east by Middlefield ; on th« 
en 'til by B »ck:n; <outh-west by Leo ; west by Lenox, 
and ior;h-west by Pittsfit^ld. 

Tht* surface is uneven, diversified by hilK-< and vaW 
lies. It is well wa*en^d by springs and brooks of pure 
wafer. Though there are no large streams, there are 
no'-m which furnish u^^^fful mill-sites. One, which rises 
in ^hp north, passes through the east part of the towru 
and Onds its way into Westfield river, has upon it I 
grist-mill, 2 saw-mills, ajid a clothiti^r's works. In th« 
w'st part of the town are three saw-mills, on streams 
whirh run into the Housatonic. Th »re are three or four 
po ids in town. The largest of these, called A^hley 
po ul, is a mile long and half a mile broad. A saw-raill 
sta-ds on the outlet. 

A -mall distance from this pond is a large bed of san(^ 
whi<h, when cleansed, is equal to well refined sugar m 
whiteness, and which mis^ht be manufactured, it is sup*- 
pospd. into the purest flint gla-^s. 

Washington furnishes in every part good farms fot 
gra/,ifig. The soil in general is too wet aUs'f cold for 
gr-.i'!, th«)i«^h ry^ grows well ,on new la-^d. and g<'od 
cr v>s< of bafiev, oats aiid potatoes are raised. Several 
farms in ihe east part di> well for corn, in favorable sc^a- 

« jK>nii, Most faimers raise sulhcieiit wool for their lutnt* 

*•»■■ 
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lies, and numbers, considerable for market. Sugar in 
mati'ihiCTured to some txtmit from ihe maple. In tlie 
no.thieasteru part, large <]iia»uities of hme are nij;d^. 
From the extensive forests wliicf) still remain in the 
south-western section of the town, lar^^y quantities of 
cool are annually burnt for the furnace in L(Miox. In 
that "section, also, there i« innch valuable spruce tnnber, 
from which many chousauds of shingles are manuTae- 
tured every year. 

A considi*»abie number of the principal farmerf?, a 
few years sinco, (exchanged their improved farms in this 
place for new la ds in Ohio, on the St. La\\re!ceiii 
l^.:\s York, and elsewhere, and removed ; by which ther 
populatiort and property of the town have been dimi- 
nished, and the chiirch ha« suffered no inconsiderable 
loss. From 1810 lo 1820, the population smik ftom 
919 to 75v) souls. The number of inhabitants is not 
much greater now than at the last census. M Kt of 
these farm. ^ now belong to the Siate of Connecticut, of 
to sreMtlemon abroad, and are rented to tenants, who 
occupy them for limited period;*. Were men of etiter- 
prize a«xl piety to pm chase them, and settle upon them, 
it would be a great blessing to the town. 

W;^ have 7 ?ichool-districts, with comfortable school- 
houses; besides which, there is a neighl>orhood. d no- 
mi -latr d Distnct No. 8, connected with a schojl-d ♦ ict 
in Hin dale. Three hundred dollars are raisrd annu- 
ally tor the support of schools, by whi^b the districia, 
as <hey furnish wood, and board the teachers tl «,n- 
selves, are enabled to support a school about 7 months 
iiji a year. Increased attention is paid to the tdncation 
of children and youth, and cousiderable improvement 
made. 

The church was formed as early as the beginning of 
1772. A^'er two uns;^ '^-^^ul efforts to settle a parror, 
th.^ Rev. William Ga> 3>* *:sntine was ordained pa *^r 
of the church and peo^*^, J'ine 15, 1774. 

He was the fon of the Rev. John Ballantine, of 
Westfield, and was graduated at Harvard College in 
1771. He v-as respectable both as a scholar and di- 
vine, was evtvHgelical io ^^^^itiment, and exemplary in 
all the relii iaus of life. »-Tf» s«*ttUd here when th^ 
towB was new, aud submiued cheerfully lo ^VV \!cl^ vc^ 
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conveniences of such a state, sympathized with the pe#- 

51e in sorrow, and rejoiced with them in prosperit}^ 
Wards the close of his ministry he experienced ma- 
ny trials. Divisions were excited among the people, 
and some were led away by noise and passion. Num- 
bers, dear to him, removed to the new settlements, and 
the church was diminished. Still, while strength re- 
mained, he continued to labour in the vineyard, warn- 
ing and teaching the people, pleading the cause of 
Christ, and praying for the prosperity of Jerusalem, 
He preached until about 6 weeks before his death, 
which occurred on the 30th of November, 1820, in the 
70th year of his age. 

When Mr. Ballantine was ordained, the church was 
composed of 23 members. Durmg his ministry, though 
there was no special revival, numbers were turned to 
the Lord, and 69 were added to the church from the 
world. Thirt> more were addt»d by letter. But so 
many of the people emigrated, that not more than 30 
persons belonged to the church at his death. 

From that time, until March, 1823, the churcli was 
vacant. The Great Shepherd, however, did not forget 
her ; a season of refreshing was experienced, particu- 
larly in the east part of the town, and in 1821, 3, and in 
1822, 14 made profession of Christianity. These often 
fipeak of their first pastor with much tendernesis of feel- 
ing, and regret that they so neglected his teaching while 
he lived. 

March 5, 1823, the Rev. John A. Hempsted, froni 
Hartford, Con., graduate of Yale College, was ordain- 
ed pastor of the church, and dismissed March 17, 1626. 
In his ministry, 10 were added to rhe church by profes- 
sion, and 4 by letter. But a num'^erof the inhabirants 
lodged certificates and withdrew, and the society was 
weakened and dishear d. 

In the autumn of 1 '^ 'he Rev. Caleb Knight, the 
present pastor, commune d his labours in this place# 
The church gave him a unanimous call to settle ; the 
people stirred up one another to make exertion ; some, 
who had withdrawn, returned to the society ; a few oth- 
ers pledged therai^elves by subscription, in case of his 
settlement, to pay a certain sum annually during his 
mimtry ; and the Massachusetts Missionary Socie^* 
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offered some aid. Thus encouraged, the society coti'^ 
curred unanimously in the call of the church, and he 
was installed on the 1 3th of Dec, 1826. 

In the beginning of 1827, the Lord looked in mercy 
upon this remnant of his heritage; the Spirit was shed 
down, and from February to June was truly a reviving 
season. A considerable number expressed a hope that 
they had experienced renewing grace ; and before the 
year closed, 23 made a public profession of their faith. 
On the 1st of January last, the church consisted of 70 
members. 

The society is small. But little more than one third 
part of the taxable property in town is taxed for the 
support of worship among the Congregationalists. 

At an eariy period, a Baptist church was formed ia 
that part of the town which was eventually set off to 
Lenox. This was thrown into confusion by a case of 
dincipiine, and tinally the church was divided and form- 
ed into two churches, one church worshipping here, and 
the oiher in Lenox, or the north part of Stockbridge, 
where some of the members resided. These two chur- 
ches have been extinct many years. 

There are a considerable number of Baptists now ia 
town, and also a considerable number of Methodists, 
connected with people of their owi2 denominations in 
the neighboring towns. An Episcopal church, called 
St. John's church, was formed here in 1825, having jS 
communicants. None of these denominations have any 
stated preaching in town. 

Physicians have been settled in this town by the 
flame ol Uilivaid, Bute, Ohild«, Kittredge, &;c. ; but 
mre have at present no practising physician. 
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This town is bounded on the north by Lenox ; on 
the eacrt by Washifigton and Becket ; on tb( koi.Ui by 
Tyringbam and Great Barrington ; and on the west by 
Stockbridge. The \of/ lands were formerly occupied 
by the Stockbridgt- tribe of Indians for the pur] ose of 
raising corn ; while the extensive foregts around ihcm 
were devoted to hunting and to tlie manufacture of su- 
gar from the sap of the maple, wiih which the forests 
abounded 1 he firf^t white man who settled in the town 
was Mr. Isaac Davis, in the year 1760. lie located 
himself quite in the south part of »he town, on the banks 
. of what is called Hop brook, a con^^iderabJe stream, 
which takes its rise in Tyringham. Few of his de- 
scendants now remain. 

The town was incorporated in the year 1777. The 
eastern part was taken from the town oi Wjjshirsg.on, 
called Hartwood ; the south-wt sttrn, caihd l^i(;p-Iaiid, 
was fhken from Great Barrington ; the residue was 
madi* up of certain provincial grants, called Glass- 
works' grant, Williams' grant, &c., and v>as nanii d in 
honour oJ Gen. Lee, then an active officer in the Kevo- 
lutionary vNar. The origii.al inhabiuuns v^ere ccmpo- 
sed principally of emigrarns from Tolland, in Connecti- 
cut, ai;d from Barnstable, Sandwich, Falmouth, and 
Great Barrineton, in Mass. One of theCarly settlers, 
Mr. Jesfe=e BiJ»d!ey. w! os^^ de cendapfs are numerous, 
came from NeA Uaxcii ii Uonnecii.?ui; another, Mr. 
Jonathan Foot, came Irom Colchester. 



'Jfhe town is six miles in length, and five in breadth, 
and presents a very diversitied appearance. It ibrms a 
part of the interval which lies between the Tac«»nic ^and 
Green Mountain ranges. The Green Mountain range, 
which rises to a modtMate elevation, runs partly wiihin 
the eastern limits of the town, presenting a very pictu- 
resque appearance* These mountains are for the most 
pare of gentle acclivity, and are cultivated, in some pla- 
ces, quite to their summits. From the base of ihese 
mountaiiis, the surface of the earth is rather •^uneven^ 
occasionally rising into hills of considerable height, but 
generally descending, until it reaches the plain upon 
the hanks of the Housatonic. West of this river, the 
laud is every where undulating in its appearance, in- 
cli;)iiig towards the south, and well situated for receiv- 
ing the genial rays of the sun. 

At the north-east corner of the town, enters the Hou^ 
satonic, a livelv and romantic stream of considerable 
size, and runs diagonally through it, though in a very ser- 
pentine course, passing out at the south-west corner, and 
dividing the town into two nearly equal parts. It rt ccives 
in its passage through the town, the waters of Washing- 
ton mountain, the waters of Scott's pond, lying on the 
bbuTidaries between this town and Lenox, the waters of 
Green water pond, which is within the limits of Becket,the 
waters of Goose pond, which is situated on the line be- 
tween Becket and Tyringham, and quite on the summit 
of the mountain, the waters of Hop brook, as well as 
several other streams of less size. 

The advantages afforded by^the Housatonic and its 
numerous tributaries, for manufactures, are rarely sur- 
passed in any place. Though the Housatonic is a rapid 
river, and occasionally swells itself, so as to overflow its 
banka, yet it seldom rises so high as to prove destruc- 
tive 10 the water-works which liave been construct- 
Btnicted upon it. Several enterprising young men have 
of late enlisted in the manufacturing business, and by 
their energy and success have already given the place 
an elevated rank among the towns in the County. Still 
there are many favorable stands for business, unoccu- 
jiii (1, presenting alliuing prospects for future adventurers 

There ar« now in the town 9 saw-mills, 2 grist*mills, 
2 woollea factories; 4 turoixig shops, 8 paper-mills. 
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4 tanneries, 2 furnaces, 1 i)o«vder fa<!tory, 2 foi- 
ling milts, I distillery, 1 for^e. 2 cardincr- machines, i 
•haise factory, 1 machine factory, and 2 cabinet ware-^ 
house's. There are besieges many mechanics of difier- 
ent trades. The various factories give employment to 
8evt:rai hundreds of people, and they are constantly in- 
creasing. 

-^ The most extensive woollen factory is owned by 
M- ssrs Ball, Baj^yettife Co., and isnituated oj; a stream 
wuich comes from Scott's pond, and near its entrance 
into the Housatonic, aboni one charter of a mile from 
the ineerijig-h'i'ise. To their establishm*M<t l>elong 
several hiiiiding ; one for carding, spinning, aid weav^ 
ing, 40 by 33 feer, 8 stories, ftlled with inaehinery ; 
one lor fulling and finishing, 30 by 22 feet, 2 f^toriesy 
■containing much machinery ; and 2 dye-houses, lliey 
ttianufactnre annually 12()00 lbs of wo^l; and for the 
whole of their stock, consistJTjg of wool, oiK dye-stniTs, 
&c., they pay annually between 7 and 8000 dollars. 
The amount of goods which »hey manufacture annually 
is 1000 yards of broad-cloth. 12000 yards of saiiiiet, 
and 300 yaids of fehing. T ey employ 14 harids. 
The other woollen factory is in the south part oi the 
town, erected in 1819, eraplo^ing 10 workmen. 

The most considerable 'turning establishment in the 
jtown is owned bv Mossrs. Thacher & Bassett, wht; em- 
ploy 10 hands, and pay annually $4000 for timber, 
brought to their works from the mountains and lorests 
around, ready for turning; a!)d ^eid oft' to New York, 
and other place? of market, $8(K)0 worth of chair-btuff. 

There was formerly an extensive powder factory, a 
short distance from the centre of the town, ow iud by 
Messrs. Laflin, Loomis, & Co., where an immense 
quantity of powder was manufactured every reason. 
Ti)is lactory ^vas in ojKTation many years. The ave- 
rage quantity of powd;^* manufactureH per day. was 25 
kegs, for which they found a ready market in the v.estern 
part of the State ol N w York, in the region ol L<«ckport 
and elsewhere. This business was very protitalile, while 
the excavations for the Erie Canal were in progress, 
-^ The explosions at this establishment were frequent, 
greatly endangering the lives of the workpnen, as well 
9sikf^ lives and houses ^f t))e.inhabitauts ia \i\eit y'vQXK^ 
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ity. These explosions might be attributed, in some 
instances, perhaps, to tlie carelessness o( the \vorknien, 
and in orhers, to the manner in which the husiucss was 
pressed. In^ September, 1884, a «cene of des<»latiou 
was exhibited, which exceeds all description. At this 
time, it was estimat(?d that there were aboiit 5 tons of 
powder in the diiferent buildings ; and when the work- 
men, on a very pleasant morning, thonght ail tilings 
were going securely on, in a moment, every building 
was rased from its foundation with a tremendous explo- 
sion. Three of the unfortunate workmen were instant- 
ly hurried into eternity, while a fourth, who was thrown 
into the river, lingered for a short time, but lingered in 
agony. *' Death came, like a friend, to relieve him 
from pain.'' The life of one of the proprietors was, for 
a few moments, in imminent danger from falling timbers, 
thrown to a great height in the air. Every house and 
building in the neighborhood were more or less injivred, 
and every breast was shocked. Such was the conster- 
nation produced in the minds of the inhabitants, that 
they universally protested against the rebuilding of the 
mills. With this feeling of the public, the feelings of 
the proprietors coincided. They soon after sold this 
water privilege, and upon the ruins of the pov. d r fac- 
tory there has since been erected an extensive papers 
mill establishment, now owned by Messrs. J.& L. Church 
& Co. It contains 2 engines, employs 16 workmen, and 
manufactures between 3 and 4000 reams annually. 

The several paper-mills employ from 130 to 160 
hands, and manufacture annually many thousands of 
reams of writing, printing, and wrapping paper, for 
which they tind market at New York. 

The first paper-mill in the town was built by Mr, 
Samuel Church, more than 20 years ago, in that part of 
the town now called South Lee. This is now owned by 
Messrs. Owen & Hurlburt, who have made very exten- 
sive improvements upon the establishment, having 
two large and convenient buildings, in which much 
business is done in a very systematic maimer, giving 
employment to from thirty to forty persons, Tjiese 
enterprising gentlemen have, in one or two instances, 
received premiums upon their paper, as being of a very 
superior quality. Tney, together with Me«^t«. X, ^ V, 
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Ohurch, have manufactured bank-bill paper to a consi^ 
derabie extent. 

In the sumnaer of 1826, Messrs. W, & W. & G. Laflin 
erected a paper-mill on a very ♦extensive plan, in the 
<;entre of the town. The upright building is 100 feet 
by ^5, The basement story is composed of stone, the 
next story of brick, and the upper part of wood. It has 
two wings on the east, one 50 by 24, the other 23 by 18, 
and one wing on the west, 30 by 30. They also erect- 
ed, the same season, a brick boarding-house, 2 stories 
high, 68 by 30, with ♦wo wings, divided into four tenei- 
, ments, sufficiently large to accommodate twenty per- 
-sons iti each tenement The mill has four engines, ear- 
ned by one water wheel, and it manufactures from 600 
to 1000 lbs of rags per day, and makes as much paper 
as four common mills with single engines. It gives em- 
ployment to 20 men and 40 women. The water is 
brought from a dincance of 140 rods above the mill, by 
a lateral cut running parallel with the river, 30 feet in 
width upon the surface, and of sufficient depth to receive 
the whole of the river, should so much water be needed, 
with a race-way from the mill, 30 rods long and 25 feet 
■wide, making the length of the excavation 170 rods. 
All this was accomplished in eight months. In^^onnex- 
ion with this mill, another was erected in 1827, three 
quarters of a mile up the river, sufficiently large to ma- 
nufacture from 1000 to 1500 lbs. of rags per day, or 
from 24 to 60 reams of printing paper. It gives em- 
ployment to 9 men and & women. Both mills, taken, 
together, do the same work as two mills, with all the 
finishing apparatus attached, and manufacture annually 
$50,000 worth of paper. The whole establislmient cost 
from 25 to 80,000 dollars. * 

One of tlie furnaces, which has been in operation for 
many years, is in the east part of the town, on the 
stream which comes from Green-water pond, and it 
owned by James Whiton, Esq. It may be called a pot 
furnace. Here are made all kinds of iron castings. 
The other, which has been recently built by Mr. Tarstw 
Botsford, is in the north-east part of the town, and 
erected on a stream which comes from Washington 
Mountain. This is denominaied a cupola furnace. £ 
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has gone into successful operation, and employs si;a^ 
handK. 

The machine factory is owned by Messrs. Beach & 
Royce, and is situated on the united streams which 
come from Green-water pond and Goose pond, a quar- 
ter of a mile below their junction. This ife considered 
an important establishment, and though new in its ope- 
rations, promises great public utility. It employs nine 
hands, and makes almost all kinds of machinery used 
in the ■manufacturing business. 

It is estimated, that 1626 tons are annually trans- 
ported to and from Hudson river, by the inhabitants of 
this town, in their various occupations. Seven hun- 
dred tons are supposed to be annually transported, by 
those who are concerned in the various paper-mills^ 
The whole cost of transportation is estimated at $b943, 
€very year. 

There are in this town eight stores, employing capi- 
tals ©f between four and five thousand dollars each. 
They sell to a considerable amount, every year, not on? 
ly to the inhabitants of tliis town, but also to those of 
the mountain towns around. 

Increasing attention is paid to agriculture, and this 
has been especially noticed, since the establishment of 
agricultural societies. The land in this town, as in all 
others, is of different qualities. On each side of the 
Housatonic, there are extensive plains of rich alluvial 
land, of the best quality, ea«ly tilled and very produc- 
tive. These plains vary in width, according to the'wind- 
ings of the river. They are rather narrow at the north, 
but widen towards the south. The soil of the uplands 
is a loam, interspersed with gravel and stones^ particu- 
larly on the east side of the liver ; on the west, there is 
more clay. Gypsum is used to very great effect by 
some of the farmers. The productions are rye, sum* 
mer wheat, Indian corn, grass, oats, peas, beans, flax^ 
buckwheat, and potatoes. Such articles of produce as 
are not' wanted for home consumption, are taken to 
Hudson or Albany, from which places this town is situ- 
ated between 30 and 40 miles. Most of the inhabitants 
:are clothed with articles of domestic manufacturer 
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The orchards in this town are niimferous and prodao- 
tive, from which cider is manufactured in sufficient 
quantities for the use of the inhabitants. 

Fuel is cheap atad abundant, as the mountains are 
covered with wood, which mav be obtained in the win- 
ter season, without much trouble. Among the different 
Jiinds of timber may be found birch, beech, maple, hem- 
lock, some pine, walnut, oak, chesnut, ash, &c. 

Numerous strata of limestone are found in different 
parts of the town, from which sufficient lime is made for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

A few quarries of white and clouded marble have 
been discovered, from which elegantb uilding and grave- 
stones might be obtained. 

There is in the south part of the town, at the base of 
the Beartown mountains, an inexhaustible bed of clay 
of superior quality, from which great quantities of brick 
are annually made. Potter's clay is also found a short 
distance from the same bed in abundance. A pottery 
has been established in the vicinity, at which more or 
less earthen ware is made every year. 

This town / is divided into 8 school-districts, all of 
which are provided with decent houses for the^ instruc- 
tion of children, excepting one, which is connected with 
a district in Stockbridge. From 4 to 600 dollars are 
annually appropriated by the town for the support of 
schools, together with a small land fund, besides consi- 
derable sums by subscription. Competent instructors 
are employed in each district, during the greater part of 
the year, so that the child must be int xcusable who vo- 
luntarily suffers himself to be unacquainted with the 
rudiments of education. A new impulse has been given 
to public sentiment, on the subject of education, since 
the enactment of the law regulating common schools, 
in the year 1^25. 

The roads are uncommonly good. Through tlie 
south part of the town passes the turnpike from Albany 
to Boston, through Springfield. Through the east part 
of the town, the road passes, formerly a turnpike, leading 
from Hartford to Albany, by the way of New Lebanon. 
All the other roads, in a very singular manner, converge 
to the centre, like the radii of a circle, where there ia 
already quite a village, which ia constantly increasing^ 
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!Fhere is also a village of considerable size in the soutk 
part of the town, containing about ftfty families, where 
uncommon water privileges are enjoyed, and much bu8t». 
ness of various kinds is done. 

Three public mail siages pass through this place daily. 
One from Albany to Boston, through Springfield ; one 
from Hartford to PittsfieM, and one from Hudson to 
Pitiafield. They are all well supported. There ar« 
two post-offices ; one in the centre, and the other in the 
south part of the town. 

The climate is \ery healthy. The water is good^ 
though in general more or less impregnated with lime. 
F prs ar? very rare ; and never but in one instance, 
si ce the settlement of the town, has disease prevailed 
to such an extent au to diffuse terror among the inh-rfbi* 
tants. In the year 1813, it suffered, with many other 
parts of the country, from the epidemic which then pre- 
vail*:'d so extensively. That year, between 30 aiid 4Q 
of the inhabitants died. The whole number of deaths 
in 36 years is 624. Of this number 44 had completed 
between 80 and 90 years. The average number of 
deaths, during the same period, is 17 a year. - 

The population in 1820 was 1450. Owing to the 
spirit of emigration which prevailed here, for several 
years, the number did not greatly increase. Many 
towns in the western part of the State of INew York, 
«nd in New Connecticut, may almost be t^aid to be C(im- 
posed of inhabitants from this place. The increase of 
factories, within a few years, ha« added ht the po- 
pulation probably from 3 to 400. The number of 
dwelling-houses in the town is rising of 200. 

In the years l^^OOand 1801, was built the large and 
convenient house of worship, now occupied by the 
church and people. In accoifiplishing this work, Jo» 
fiiah Yale, Esq., ont of th? early settlers of the town, 
and a firm friend to its best interests, took a very ao- 
tive part. To his influence and persevering efforts, 
guidod by wi^^ddm and prudence, the town is nnich in- 
debted. He di{ d the 13th of May, 18-^, having com- 
pleted 70 years. 

The character of the people may be said to be moral, 
jn an uncommon degree. They are for the most part 
strict observers ©f the Sabbath^ and regular attendaniB 
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Upon public worship. The great body of the people, 
from rhe first settli^ment of the town, have attached 
themselves to the Congregational society. There are, 
ht)wrver, in the south part of the town, some Baptists 
and some Methodists. These have lately united ia 
build mg a house of worship, in which ihey were aided , 
by most of the inhabitants of that village, and by some 
others in the town. 

The Congregational church in this town was organi- 
zed on the 25th of May, 1780, by the Rev. Daniel Col- 
lins, of Lanesborough, consisting of thirty members. 
As the basis of their union, they adopted the same con- 
fession of faith which is acknowledged by the church at 
the present time. This small church had many oppo- 
sers in the town ; and the ground of opposition was their 
adherence to the doctrines of grace. Mr. Abraham 
Fowler was preaching to the people, as a candidate, at 
the time the church was formed ; and soon after was in- 
vited to settle in the ministry and take the pastoi-al 
charge of the church. The day of ordination was ap* 
pointed to be on the 8th of June, 1780; and the coun- 
cil which was called, convened at ihe time. On this oc- 
casion, the church ex'.»erieiiced a great trial and disap- 
pointment ; for so many in the town nnited in a remon- 
strance against the settlement of Mr. Fowler, that the 
Council decided against proceediir to ordain him. 

On the 3d of Jul>, 1783, M . Elisha Pnrmelee, of 
Goshen, in Connecticut, a gradiiite of Harvard College, 
was ordained their pastor; thoiisrh to his settlement 
there was much opposition. Mr. Parmelee vvas sound 
in rhe faith, amiab-e in hismau ers, a>jd liiffhly respect- 
ed for his piety and talents. His health, however, soon 
failed, and his ministry was of short duration. He 
preached to the people only a few months. On the 
13?h of May, 1784, the church and [leople. at his re- 
quest, consented that he should journey to Virginia^ 
with the hope of regaining his health. While proi-t ou- 
ting this journey,' and nearly one hundred miles sh<Mt of 
the place he intended to reach, in the county of A xius* 
ta. lie closed his mortal life, at the seat of Col. Abr. ham 
Bid, in the county of Sheuaudoah, Aug. 2, 1784, aged 
29. 
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For eight years tlie church then was wiihont a pastor. 
Though small, it was haj^)pily united, vv hi lo i he tovwi 
was greatly divided. During this period, many candi- 
dates were employed, and many aitempis m:ide to 
settle one, but witiiout success. The preservaiioa of 
the church <it this time, under providence: must he ascri- 
bed very mjch to the exertions, prudti'Ci^ dwd lirunjess 
of some of the leading members, aided bv liie labours, 
and counsels of the laie veneiable Dr. Wtfcft, ol Sicck- 
bridge. 

On the 6th of June, 1792, tlie present pastor, rlie 
Rev. Alvan Hyde, D. D., was ordained o\er tin clnuch 
and peOj)le. In making out the call (or his s<fttlem(Mit, 
the same opposition was manifested, a-^ in former cases; 
but none appeared to remoi.sjtrate before tiic coui'cil. 
In a tew weeks after his ordii:ation, it pleased G-d to 
F»hed down the influences ol' his tloly Spirit upo]-. ;his 
people, ill a wonderful manner, and at a time of grt at 
security in sin, in all the neighbouring towns. Such j|c- 
neral solemnity, aud such expressions of d<'ep feei.-i^ 
and anguish on account of sin, it is believed, liave rare- 
ly beeti V* itnesKed in any place. There was little or ^lo 
abatemi r.t of the attention among the people, and of the 
displays of sovereign grace, for 18 months. The moral 
aspect of the place was very soon cl:a^^ged^ in a most 
remarkable manner. More than one hundred persons 
were added <o the church, among whom were some, who 
had btt-n the most active in opposiog the distioguishing 
doctrines of grace. A happy union in the town was ef- 
fectrd, which harf continued \xitliour any special inter- 
ruption to the present day. For more than ihirty-six 
years, the iiai'mony and trat.quillity vxhich hav<» pre- 
vailed, both in the church and society, have been noti^ 
ced as being uncommon. 

In the year ISOU, another season of special attention 
to the coricerns of the soid w'a» witnessed in the town, 
which resulted in the addition of 21 persons to (he 
church. 

In 1806, there was another revival of religion, when 
se>en«v Oije were added to the chuich. 

In IS13, another season of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of die Loid was experienced, when twenty were 
added to the church. 
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In 1821, there was anotli*cr revival, which was folloiic- 
ed by an addition to the church of 75 persons. 

In 1827, divine influences were again shed down 
iipon this people, and great numbers were hopefully 
converted from the error of their ways. More than one 
hundred and thirty have since united with the churchy 
The whole number of admissions, since the settlement 
of the present pastor, is 610. The present number of 
members is 361. 

Deacons of the ChurcJu 

Oliver West; chosen July 18, 1783; died April 23, 
1816, aged 82. 

Jesse Bradley ; do. do. died July 26, 

1812, aged 76. 

L.^vi Nye ; do. Sept. 23, 1792 ; died Aug. 6, 
1825. aged 82. 

Edmnisd Hinckley; chosen Oct 10, 1804 died; 
Jan. 8, 1842, aged f 6. 

David Ingrrsoll ; do. June 11, 1812 ; 

JohnThacher; chosen June 7, 1816; died Oxt 5, 
1828, aged 61. 

Josiah Spencer ; do. Oct 15, 1820. 

Nathan Bassett ; do. March 17, 1826. 

Hubbard Bartlett ; chosen Jan. 23, 1829. 

Physicians. 

Gideon Thompson ; native of Goshen, Con. ; moved 
to Galway. N. Y. 

Erastus Sergeant ; native of Stockbridge ; graduate 
•f Dartmouth College, 1792. 

Nathaniel Thayer ; native of Boston ; died at West* 
field. 

Hubbard Bartlett ; native of Richmond. 

Asa G. Welch ; native of Norfolk, Con. 

Lawyers. 

Rollin C. Dewey ; native of Sheffield ; admitted ta 
&e bar in 1813 ; moved to Indiana. 

Alvan Coe ; native of Granville ; now a clergyntian 
at Sandusky, Ohio. 

Aigiistus Collins; native of Guilford, Con. ; now li- 
ving ill Westlield. 

WilJiam Porter, Jun. ; native of Hadley ; graduate of 
iVilJianis College, \^\%\ ^dmSxx^d to the bar io 1817.- 
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Lawson •. Bidwell ; native of Tyringham ; graduate 
ef Williams College, 1814 ; admuted io die bar in 
1817. 

Justices of the Peace, 
Ebenezer Jenkins ; died in 1810, aged 74. 
Josiah Yale ; 
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Jositpli Whiton ; 

Jari'd Bradley ; 

Jedediah Crocker. 

Johi» Nye ; do. 1826, " 7|fc 

William Sturgis. 

Jijiiii Freese. 

Aii^ii»tus Collins. 

R'iliii C. Dewey* 

Jaines Whiton. 

Ge::ihoin Has^^etL 

Jolm B. Perry. 

Sreph.M] rhaoher. 

Abijali Merriii. 

Will lain Porter. Jun, 

NiJliaiiiel '1 remain* 

.Walr<-i Lwfljn. 

Ciinii, ft M. \> rth 
Hubbard Bartiett 
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A HISTORY 

OF THE 

TOWN OF PITTSFIELD. 

BT HEMRT K. STROMC, A. M. 



In the year 1752, the settlement of this town wa^' 
comm^^nced by Solomon Deming, who moved his family 
from Wetherstield, Con., and built a dwelling in the east 
part of the town,near where Wm. Wells now lives. Cha's, 
Goodrich came next ; and, soon after a number of oth- 
ers. Most of the interesting facts and anecdotes rela- 
ting to the first settlement, are now lost. Ten years 
ago, man J' of the intelligent fathers were alive to tell 
the story ; bat now no daring pioneer of the wilderness 
can tell how the Indian roamed through the forest, or 
fished and hunted by the side of our rivers. 

M. . Goodrich, who died in 1815, in the 96th j'ear of 
his age, drove the first cart and team into the town from 
Wethersfield, being obliged to cut his way for a number 
of miles through the woods. 

Mrs. Deming was the first white female that came in- 
to the town ; and was often left alone through the night 
by the necessary .absence of her husband, when there 
was not another white inhabitant in the town, and the 
wilderness was filled with Indians. She was the last, as 
well as first, of the settlers^ and departed thia life, 
March, 1818, aged 92. 

In 1753, Simeon Crofoot, Charles Goodrich, Jacob 
Ensign, Solomon Df^ming, Stephen Crofoot, Samuel 
Taylor, a. id Elias Willard, obtained an act from the 
General Court, incorporating them by the name of 
*' The Froprietors of the settling lots in the township 
#/* PoontoosuckP Foov\XQQ«\xck>ii^^\Vvk& ladian iiam6 
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©f this place,- which it relainci until 1761, when the 
town was incorpoiaied by the name urPitisheld, in ho- 
noi* oithe celebrated English statesman, William Pitt, 

On the 3()th day oi July, 1753, the proprietors noti- 
fied Hon. Joseph Dwigh% of 6tockbridge, that he was 
appointed by the government to call the lirst town meet- 
ing. Accordingly, on the 12th of September tbllowing, 
the first town meeting was held at the house of EUas 
Willard, when Hozekiah Jones was chosen moderator, 
and David Bush town clerk. Tiie tirsi vote ihat passed 
after the meeting was organized, was to raise money for 
the support of religions instruction, and the second was 
to build a meeting-house. 

^ The proprietors wore driven off once or twice by ihe 
I'»dians i:i the time of the second French war; and ia 
the yt^ar 1755, a man by the natne of Stephens, ol Len- 
ox, was shot from his horse in the south part of that town, 
while attemptiiig to flee to Siockbridge. His horse was 
likewise killed ; while a young woman by the name of 
Piercev, from this town, who was on the horse with Mv^ 
Slephens, escaped. 

The inhabitants erected three jmall forts, as places of 
safety against the Indians ; two in the east, and cue ia 
the west part of (he town. 

The one in the west part, was erected about 50 rods 
south of the West pond, on an eminence that overlooks 
all that part of the town. The one in the east part was 
erected a few rods west of the house of Joj^eph Shearer, 
Esq., and the other near where Gen. Willis now lives. 

The records of the town have been regularly kept, 
from the time of the first town meeting to ihe present, 
excepting from August, 1753, to September, 1758, more 
than four years. It is supposed to be occasioned by 
Indian hostilities in the French war. 

The first house for public worship was erected a little 
pouth of the present Congregational meeting- hom<e/ 
The Ticv. Thomas Allen received a unanimous call on' 
the 5th of March, 1764, and was ordained on the IS:h 
of April foliowing. Mr. Allen continued the pastor of 
a happy and united congregation for about 40 years. 

During the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, that spirhof 
politicah rancour that infected every class of citizens in 
Sliis country, arra^inj; fathers, brothers^ sons, and 
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neighbours, against each other, entered eveil tlid 
sanctuary of the church. A number o; Mr. Allen^» 
ehurch and congregation withdrew, and were incorpora- 
ted by I he Legislature into a separate parish m 1808. 
Thus presenting to the world the ridiculousvpectacli^ of 
a church divided on party politics, and known by the 
parry namt^s of ih^' day ; a (ederal church in opposition 
to a rep iblican chuich. Mr. 'I'hoinas Punderson was 
•nKiini^d pastor of ihe disj^enting parish on he 26th of 
October, 1809. Worn down bv iioubit^ and the injirm- 
hies of age, M«. A lew died on the morning of the Uth 
•f February, 1810, aged 67, and in ihe 46ih your of 
his ministry. 

The b(*reaved church and congregafion invited Mr. 
William Alien, now Pi'esidiMit of F3owdoin Coihgc, to 
settle over the congregation of his iUther. He accepi'-d, 
and was ordained in October, 1810. 'j'lie two rhnrches 
remained separate about 8 years. Ai lencrtb it \m\s 
seen that party spirit was not ihe ispirit of Christ, . rd 
both parishes were united again in ls!7. Mr. A'len 
and Mr. Pujiderson were bot'^ di^missed. and tlit Rev. 
Heman Humphrey, now President ol Amherst (\>!l*L'e, 
Was installed over the united congrt oaiion. Nt'V. 27» 
1817. Mr. Hiun])hrev, unus<iallv belo.i db\ histliuich 
and congregaticm, ctnitiiun d a successful }jasror. until 
called by the trustees ol Amherst College to [)reside 
over that institution, in 182'*3. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Rufu» W. Barley, who 
Avas ordained April 15^ lb24, a» fl dismissed in 1627, 
on account of ill health. The Rev. Henry P. Tappan, 
the pr^sejit mitiister, was ordained Sept. 17, 1828. 

There have been two powerful revivals of religion ia 
this church and congregation ; one in 1821. dcri^jir the 
ministry of Mr. Humphrey, and another in 1827, du- 
ring the minis-ry of Mr. Bailey. 

There is a Baptist, an Enis*copal Method is?, and a 
small Reformed Methodist church in the town. 

The Rev. John Francis was ihe ftrsi Baptist minister. 
The church wen? deprived of the services of this ixcel- 
lent man in 1813. The Rev. Augustus Beach is th« 
pres"jnt pastor of the Baptist, church. 

Th?8e churches have baeij frequently bles^d with r^ 
i'ivals of religioft, . 



The first thing that appears on the records of the 
town, relating to the Revolution, was a petition for a 
town meeting, about a»year before the commencement 
of hostilities. As nothing of this kind can be uninter- 
esting, I shall take the liberty to insert it : — 

'* We, the subscribers, inhabitants and freeholders in 
the town of Pittstleld, do humbly request the selectmen 
of said town, to issue a warrant directed to the consta- 
bles, or otherwise to post the same on the meeting- 
house, for the assembling the freeholders and other in- 
habitants of said town, to convene at said meeting-house 
on Tuesday next, at 3 o'clock, P. M., to act and do 
what the town shall think proper respc^cting the circular 
letters to this town from the town of BovSton, and other 
towns in this Province : and such other things and mat- 
ters as the said town shall ihink proper in regard to the 
jnvaded liberties and privileges of this country. ^ 

James Easton, John Brown, 
John Strong, Matthew Wright, 

Ezekiel Root, David Noble, 

Oliver Root, Daniel Weller, 

Timothy I'hilds, James Noble. 
Fittsfield, June 24, f774." 

The selectmen called a town meeting on the 30th of* 
June, when the following gentlemen were chosen a 
standing committee of safety and correspondence, lo 
correspond with the corresponding committees of this 
and othir provinc<»s, viz. Rev. Thomas Allen, Deacon 
Ja in L's Easton, Co'. John Brown, Deacon Josiah Wright^ 
Capt. John Strong, Capt. David Noble, and Capt. Da- 
vid Bush. 

It was thin voted to enter into a covenant of mtitual 
defence with the other towns in the Province, and to 
adopt the covenant, drafted at Worcester, literally. It 
was next voted to send delegates to meet in County 
Convention at Stockbridge ; and James Easton, Col. 
John Brown, and John Stroiig, were appointed dele- 
gates. 

O.i the Uth day of August, 1774, Dr. Timothy Childs 

and Capt. J'»hn Strong were chosen a committee to draw. 

up a petition to the " Hon. Old Court," as it was then 

^irallcd, ^^ not to transact any business this term^^^ Thi§ 
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was among the first acts of opposition to the King^» 
courls in this country. The following is the petition : 

*^ To the Honourable His M^fjesty\^ Justices of the In- 

ferior Court of Common Pieat< for the Cottnty of 

Berkshire : The Petition of the inhabitants of the 

To ton of Pittsfiddy assembled in town meetings on. 

Monday^ the Xbth day of August, 1774, 

Humhly sheweth : That whereas two late acts of the 

British Parliament, for superceding the 'charter of this 

Province, and vacating some of the principal and inva^ 

3uable privilesresand ftanchisea therein rontainc^d, have 

passed vhe Royal assent, and liave been pnblishejd in the 

Boston papers, that our obedience might be yielded 

to rh. m ; 

W^o view it of the greatest importance to the well be- 
ing of this Province, that the people of it utterly refure 
*the least submission to the said acts, and on no consider 
ration to yi<'5d obedience to them, or directly or indi- 
rectly to countenance their taking place of those acts 
among us, but resist them to the last extremity. 
' In oi'diM' in the safest manner to avoid this threaten- 
ing calamity, it is in our opinion highly necessary that 
no business be transacted in the law ; but that the 
courts of justice immediately cease, and the people of 
this Province fall into a state of nature, until our griev- 
ances are fully redressed, by a final repeal of these in- 
jurious, oppressive, and unconstitutional acts. . We have 
the plea.^ure to find that this is the sentiment of the 
greater part of the people cf this province, and we are 
persuaded that no man that duly underntapds the state 
of our public afiairs, who has business at the approach- 
ing term, but will advise and consent to the same, and 
willingly undergo personal inconvenience for the public 
good. We do therefore remonstrate against the hold- 
ing any courts in this County, until these acts shall be 
repealed : and we hope that your Honours will not be 
of a different opinion from the good people in this Coun- 
ty. Our reasons for holding no courts in the present 
situation of affairs, are as follows : — Some reasons why 
our Inferior Court cannot be held in its ancient form, 
.-and agreeable to charter, now the new acts are pul^» 
'|fs)iied.: 
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1. If they are now held n the ancient form, this Tvill 
be in direct violation ol those laws, and [n deliance of 
thern. 

2. Whatever business^ shall be transacted in the an- 
cient town, now those Ihvvs are hi force, will be illegal, 
aiid liah}<» afterwards^o be wholly set a^ide. 

3. The Honorable Judges will expose themselves, by 
not submitting the new acts by transacting business in 
the old form, or agreeable to our charter, to an imme- 
diate loss of their iTommissions- 

4. It will be much greater ^contempt of those laws, to 
transact business in the ancient form, or agreeable to oujr 
charter, than to do none at ali 

5. This course of procedure will tend tot>ring matters* 
to a more unhappy crisis, which we would chuose by all 
means to avoid, than to neglect to do any business. 

6. The new acts will insensibly steal in upon us, un- 
der pretence of doing business alter the ancient consti- 
tution ; therefore, as soon as the new acts are in whole 
or in part in force, as they now are, no court ought tp 
be held in the ancient form. / ^y' ' 

Our feasons why our Inferior Court ought to be held 
.at the approaching term, are as ibllows : 

1. We have undoubted intelligence from York and 
Boston that the said acts have passed the Royal assent. 

2. We also are informed of their arrival in Boston. 

3. It is highly probable they are published in form 
by the Governor b»*this present time, in ^der due obe- 
dience be rendered to them. 

4. We ought tobear the most early testimony against 
thijsit acts, and set a good example for the rest ol the 
Province to copy after. 

5. 8ome parts of those acts have taken place already : 
that part of which dissolves the Council by whofce rd- 
vice the former commissions were granted put, andnhat 
part of which empowers the -Governor to gran- new 
commissions without advice of the Council, and a'so 
that which respects town meetings. For these, and 
other reasons, it plainiy appears to he of dangerous 
consequences to do any business in the law,. until the 
repeal of those acts, as would most certahi'.y imply 

.some degree of submission to the m, the, leaui ajrpear- 
-.aince of which ought not t^) be admitted. The honoux^ 
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of the Court has good grounds to neglect to do businesk 
in the law, and the people just occasion to petition tot 
it, a»id insist upon it, without admitting a refusal.'' 

M ! ly pacrio.ic acts and resolves appear on the town 
records, of which no mention can be made in this work# 
But that posterity may know Hiat their ancestors did 
something besides pass resvlves^ we insert the follow-* 
ing votes, passed tliei^ h of January, 1774: 
^ •' Voted^ 1st. That the town pay the sura of one shil- 
ling and six pence per day, to each and every piquet or' 
zminute man, that have or shall hereafter enlist into thtf 
piquet company in the town of Pittsfield, under the 
command of Capt. David Noble : Provided, that each 
and every man enlisted as aforesaid, shall equip and 
furnish himself with proper and sufficient arms and ac- 
coutrements fit for war, and stand ready at a minute'sr 
Avarning to march and oppose the enemies of our coun- 
try, if called thereto. And provided, nevertheless, that 
each piquet man, as aforesaid, appear and exercise 3 
Jiours for each and every half day ; and in ca&e any 
person enhsted as aforesaid, shall make default in ap- 
peari'ig as aforesaid to ex'^rcise, after being properly 
notiiied for that purpose, each and every person making* 
such default, shall forfeit the sum /f three shillings per 
day, to be paid or deducted out of his wages hereby 
granted him ; unless such person making such default; 
have a reasonable excuse for his absence ; and the offi- 
cers of said piquet are hereby appointed judges to de* 
termine the performance of the premises aforesaid. 

2d. That the piquet company exercise four half daysr 
per month, from this time until further orders from thit 
town.'' 

In March 30, 1778, the following vote passed, vizr 
*' That money sufficient to purchase 32 shirts, 32 pair 
of stockings, and 32 pair. of shoes for the use of the sol- 
diers now in the Continental army, from this town, be 
made into a tax ; said money to be raised immediately, 
hi the same method that the other town taxes have been 
laid this year." 

In May following, it was voted by the town, '* That 
the commissioned officers be empowered to promise 
f ISO to 6 able bodied ra<^n, to serve in the continental 
^army the terra of 9 monthsk'^ 



On the 20th of December 1780, a committee, rho* 
Uen by the town to devise what measures ilid ;ov n would 
take (or raising 16 Coiniiiental soldiers, made the iol- 
lowiiijj report, which was accepted by the town : 

" That it is the opinion ot'thr comtnitree'thai the town 
ehoose two thoroi»gh me»t to art an a rommiitee to hire 
sixteen men ; and to obligate themseUes <^m ihe crt Hit 
ofrlie town to pay eacli man the sum ot £,'M) in hurd 
money, over and above State and Oontinemal nav i«. d 
re^vards, within three weeks; or otherwise to pay Mich 
persons to their acceptance and saiisfiRction." 

The following votes passed in t/)wn nv-etiug. \}<,rch 
25 1776. Those who have read Tnrmbull's Md ni- 
gaf, especially the method of handling TorWa. as i< \ as 
called, cannot but think it exceedingly Tunny ilia he 
poor fellows sho.ild it)t only pass through the ordeal of 
handling, hw h*^ obliged Xo pay for it. 

Directions for the Committee of Inffpection, 
*' Wh M*eas the commi'tee of inspection and corres- 
p'^-id'^ iC(? have mad'' apolication to this town at th. ir 
Mirch m-'.etiner, 1776. f(»r directions liow to recovc-r pay 
for haidlinq" persons that appeared to be inimical «> 
their country ; • 

Voted \rfi. Tha^ this town d'Mnrmine that said C(^m* 
mitter-. c )nsist!?ig or has iriff eon-isred of who they mj«y, 
are me and lie sam^' from 'h Mr first appointm-jn' to 
this day. and 'hat all th ir traj'^acions and dererni a- 
tiooN oftrht to h/' consid'^r/d rhe ac;ions a>.d procv (lures 
of an adjourned court. Consequently, all matters and 
thf ig-. that have? no. been finally de.termiiud. sh:. II have 
day with hem; and that if there he any maners and 
things before them 'hai are not yet deiermined u[)on, 
thj.y. the cotnmittee, as it now stands. ha\H as lull pow- 
er and authority to act upon as ever they h<\d ; and if 
any persons have upon trial appeared inimical to their 
cojijtry, or hereafter on trial shaH appear so. t!u\\ are 
he**:'by empowered, so far as our united influence can 
support them, to tax such persons for their time tln^reia 
exnended on trial, and for all other necessary chjiges; 
and o'» refusal, to be cgnnnictr^d to th<' common ^ao!. or 
])^ hf^rv^is.'^ co!i^!ied till paid .i»id in }?ll other resi eels 
f deal with tbem as to puni^htoeiit aceordinjf to the ^\^ 
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rection of the Continental Congress, Provincial Col* 
gress, (^ General Assembly. 

Votedt 2d. 'i bat if fe^id committee sball apprehend 
any person or person &« and con\ene heiore tlienj nhom 
they suspect lo be iniuiicai to tlieir country, oi- to be 
guilty of any other inii^demeanors, and upon trial are 
found innocent) in that case the said comnnuee have no 
pay for tlieir nine ai.d cost. 

Voteds 3d. That it any complaint shall be brought 
before the t^aid committee by any person or persons, 
and if any complaint so brought be si.})por(ed, liien ihe 
offender be ordered by the wud connnniee to pwy ail 
costs; and if the oliender shall lvlu^e lo c».Uij.:\ lu 
paying costs, then the offci.dcr bhall bt- Oidt n-d to cun- 
fniemenr in the common gaol or elb»j^h' re, initn he 
com|)ly and pay the cost, together with iho contineiiient, 
witli the charge thereoi ; anfl in qxv^ an} coinptaniant 
shall not support Ins complaint, said coni);iiiniant shall 
be hoiden to pay all costs, and on his relubul, tfiiail be 
holden atid committed as aforesaid.^' 

Pjtts'ield is situated near the centre of tlie CountV of 
Berkshire. It i^ boundt'd on the north bv Lahtbliu- 
rongh ; on the east by Daltun and Washingioii \ on tiia 
south by Lenox and Hichmond ; and oi. ihe vvesi by 
Hancock and Hichmond. It is hjx miles squcire, ai.d 
contained in 1S20, 276S inhabitants, h now contains 
probably 8600, about ItK) to a square mile. 

The stage road from A bany, pas.>ing Lebanon 
Springs, through Northampton lo Bos. on, j>asse8 
through the-centre of the town, as well as a im w road now 
w#rki;ig from Albany through ^Springiield 'to Hobion. 
The only stajre road from Ha r; ford to Benningtun, and 
the stage road through thesouihern part oi the County 
from Hudson to Bennington, likewise ])asses through 
this town. Forty-two stages, besides extras, arrive and 
depart weekly. 

The public square, in the centre of the town, where 
the north and south, east and west roads cross each oth- 
er at righi angles, contains about 4 acres ol land. The 
land on the south f^ide was given to the town by the 
Hon. John C. Williams. The public buildings on tlie 
nortli Bide are, the Town House and Congregational 



©hiircli ; on ilie east, ihe Berkshire Midical IntAution, 
and on the sDiith, the Agricultural Bank. In the cen- 
tre is a beautiful elm, which never fails to attract theat- 
lenfiua of strangers. It is 126 feet in height, and 90 
feet to the.limbt?. 

There are in the town 20 stores, 7 woollen factories, 
one of which manufactures about $211,000 worth of 
cloth per aTuinm ; 1 gun factory, which manufactures 
for the U. S. (rovernnient 2200 stand of arms, which 
amount to $30.01)0 annually ; 1 carriiige factory, wh ch 
raunufacture^ $30,000 worth of carriages, mosstly for 
the New York market ; 1 extensive tin establishment, 
1 brewery, 1 extensive last factory, 2 !argp cabinet ware 
establishment, 4 flotir mills,*! distillery, Szc. 

• There ai*e three meeting-houses in the centre of the 
village, ornamented with spires or steeples; one Con- 
.gXL'gational, one Baptist, and one Methodist. The Re- 
formed Methodists have a small house in the west part 
of the town. 

• The Agricultural Bank, incorporated in 1818, with a 
capital of $100,000, is located in this town. The 
Berkshire Mi^dical Institution, situated ot) the public 
square, ha six professors and about 100 students. 
There is a Lyceum of Natural History connected \\ith 
the Institution, iucorperaied by an act of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The Berkshire Gymnasium, somewhat on the plan 
of the European gymnasia, was established about two 
years since, a little north of the public square. This 
splendid establishment was bu?1t up by Mr. Lemuel 
Pomeroy, whose enterprize has done much to beautify 
and adorn the town. Three large and elegant buildings 
have been erected on an elegant site, ornamented with 
trees and walks, and overlooking an extt^nsive gajden 
and pleasure grounds of uncommon beauty. Rev. 
Chester Dewey, late Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Chemistry, in Williams College, is 
the Principal, assisted by teachers in the English 
branches ef education, and the ancient a;id modern lan- 
guages. 

The Ptttsfie/d Seminary for Young Ladies, now 
under the suj erintejidef.ce of Mr. and Mi>'. Hyde, is 
one of the moai deservedly popuUt vuaxmxvwvtk ol ^^ 
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kind i^ the country. Teachers of eminence in tlie solid 
as \v(*n as the ornamental branches of education, are 
emnloved. 

Bf'^iHos* fh«^ schools abovenientioned, there are two 
private schools in the town, in which the nnaiber of pu- 
pi^ is limited to *^0 or 25. In these schools, the pupil 
for ^he time is adopted into the family of the tearher, 
and i^ijoys at all times the society as well as instrticiioi 
oV Ills t'^acher. The first school of this kind was estab- 
lis'i'^l abont three years since, by Mr. Charles DiMini^ 
ham foi-mejly one of the teachers of the Deaf and 
Dimb A'>yl"m in Philadelphia, wiih complete success, 
Hi< -^rliolars are mostly from A'bany, N«'W York, and 
Phi'-idf'U^hia. H nry K. ^Strong, forme»'ly Prtcepior 
of the Pittsiield A :id(MTiy, has just commenced the 
otlier. In aM <ho liierary institutions in Pittsfield, there 
ar.* are ubont 300 students from abroad. 

jR'^^idfts th* schools already mentioi^ed for scholars 
from abroad th(» town are doing mucli for the education 
of tlKMr own childr«"!i. The sum of $1600 is raised by 
th?* town in an annual tax for the support of common 
schools, while a nunriber of select schools are supported 
by individnals. 

• - 

Th.Mt^ aro two newspaners publish<^d in the town, the 
Pitts^eld Snn and the Arsrus. The Pitts -eld ISun was 
comm' no d in 18^)1, by Hon. Phinehas Allen, its pre- 
se.n* condMCtor. Tht' A'-gus was established in 1327, 
bv H"'.ir\r K. Strong, and is now conducted by Sainud 
W. Hn-^h. 

TUo R'*rkshire American was commenced here in 
1R:1'> bv Or. A. Greene. It was moved to Adams in 
1827. 

Th^' Be«kshire Reporter was published here in 1812, 
hw* is no^v d^<continnod. 

Pftrsvld has ?>o moimtains, except a point of Lenox 
mn ain on the ourh. which 'Xfonds a short distane^ 
i-^ h»* town, l^he Taconic mou*rain in Haiicrck, 
Jio'v "Vi^r runs nearly parallel with tht.' to^n Tnn^ on the 
yv(^<t a »d a cmtintianre of the Gn^en Mountain range 
bonrd- Hip tovvn on th(» east. 

Tii'» HoiHtUo'Mc ri\e>\ y hirh is formed by a numbed 

mf hrool«s ifi the m »untain ^« - 'v vast o' ihihon. enters 

this town at the uotih-e^^t. co\tv^\, ^tA> ^^\.^t cuiiuiog 



^bout 4 tniles iit a south-westerly direetloii, and within 
half a mile of the centre of the village it takes a south* 
€r!y direction, which it* preserves through ihe town» 
There are some line water privileges on this ^tream^ 
some of which are unoccupied. 

The Pontoosuc river, or as it isfiometimes called, the 
^vestern branch of the Housatonic, flows from a email 
but beautiful lake, partly in this town and partly in 
Lafiesborough. It is a beautiful sheet of water, ab(mt 
a mile and a half long, and a mile wide. The river is 
formed by the outlet of the lak*, whicli is at the south- 
east corner. This stream runs nearly south, aiid passes 
the village of Pittbfield, about half a mile to the west. 
It pursues a southerly course about three-fourths of a 
mile to the south of the centre of the village, where it 
turns to the east and unites with the Housatonic. As 
this stream originates in a lake, it is not afl'octed by 
droughts or freshets, while the fall is so considerable as 
t(» furnish a great numbtT of invaluable water privileges* 
Most of the factories in the town are on this strram. 

The Shaker brook originates in Richmond pond, on 
the south line of the town. It runs north-eusterly and 
unites with Pontoosuc river. There are good water 
privileges on this brook, t\vo of which are already occu^ 
Ipied. 

The soil is generally rich and prodticiive. There is 

little or no waste land in the to\^n. There is a latg^ 

quantity of alluvial land on the rivers, especially on the 

Housatonic, which usually overflows its banks in the 

spring. There was formerly much wheat and rye raia* 

ed in this town for market, and the merchants ivxcliiin* 

ged beef, pork, butter, and cheese, for good^ in New 

York. This is not now the case. A mainifacturing 

and mechamcal population, together^ with the schools, 

have within ten years created a market at home. No 

butter, cheese, beef, or poik. is now carried out of rhe 

tbwn, but considerable quantities are now brought tu 

from the nfcighbouring towns; and more thar 30 hbl% 

of western flour are retailed by the nKnchants liiiniially^ 

Members of Congress from Pittsficld, 
Simon Lariied, 18(16 to 18tm 
Ezekiel Bacon, 1807 iu 1813. 
aohn W. Hulbert, 1815 ^o 181* 

9A 
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Members of the Senate of this State. 
Timothy Childs, 1805 to 1809. 
Phinehas Ailen, 1819 to 18:1. 
Jonathan Allen, 182'^ and 23. 
Samuel M. McKay, 1829? 

Members of the Provincial Congress, 
John Brown, at Cottcord, March 22, 1775. 
Charles Goodrich, at Cambridge, Feb. 15, 177fiji 

Representatives to the State Legislature, 
" Pittsfield first represented May 31, 1760, by 

1783. 



Capt Charles Goodrich. 

1770. 
Capt. Charlen Goodrich. 

1771. 
William Williams, Esq. 

1772. 
William Williams^ Esq. 

1773. 
Capt. Charles Goodrich. 

1774. 
James Easton. 

1775. 
Capt. CharJes Goodrich. 
Israel Dickinson. 

1776. 
Valentine Rathbone, 
Israel Dicki nson . 

1777. 
Yalentine Rathbone, 
Josiah Wright, 
Eli Rout. 

• 1778. 
Col. John Brown. 

1779. 
Col. William Williams, 
James Noble 

1780. 
Capt. Charles Goodrich. 

1781. 
Col. William Williams. 

r 1782. 

^o one. 



No one. 

17S4. 
Dr. Timothy Childs. 

17^. 
Capt. Charles Goodricb< 

1786. 
Dr. Timothy Childs. 

17B7. 
Henry Van Skaark, Esq. 
Capt David Bush. 

1788. 
Capt. David Bush. 
Woodbridge Little, E8<]^ 

1789. 
Woodbridffe Little, Esq. 

1790. 
Woodbridge Little, Esq. 

1791. 
Simon Larned, Esq. 

1792. 
Capt. Daniel Hubbard. 
Dr. Timothy Childs. 

1793. 
Capt Daniel Hubbard, 
Dr. Timothy Childs. - 

1794. 
John C. Williams, Esqa 

1795. 
John C. William?, Esq. 

1796. 
John C WiiUamsy Esqt 



/ I 
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V7^. 

^ohn C. Williams, Esq. 

1798. 
John C. Williams, Esq. 

1799. 
Ashbel Strong. Esq. 

181K). 
John C. Williams, Esq. 

1801. 
Joshua Danforth, Esq. 

1802. 
Joshua Daiiforth, Esq. 

1803. 
Joshua Danforth. Esq. 

1804 
Dr. Timothy Ohilds, 
Thomas Allen, Jan. 

1805. 
Thomas Allen, Jun. 
Simeon Griswold. 

1806. 
Joshua Danforth. 
Simeon Griswold. 

1807. 
Simeon Griswold. 
John Churchill. 
, 1808. 
Joshua Danforth, 
John Churchill, 
Joseph Shearer. 

1809. 
Simeon Griswold, 
John Churchill, 
Joseph Shearer. 

1810. 
John Churchill, 
Joseph Shearer^ 
J'cimes Brown, 
Oren Goodrich. 
1811. 
Timothy Childs, 
James Brown, 
•ren Goodrieb, 



Horace Allen. 

1812. 
Timothy Childa, 
Oren (loodrirh, 
Jonathan A: len, 
John B. Root 

1813. 
John B. R<iot, 
Caleb Wadhams, 
John Dickinson, 
Simeon Brown. 

1814. 
Timothy Childs, 
Simeon Griswold, 
John Churchill, 
Phinehas Allen. 

1815. 
Oren Goodrich, 
.)ohn Dickinson, 
Phinehas Alhrn, 
Olivtr Robhins^ 

1816. 
Jonathan Alien, 
Oliver Robbius, 
Joel Stevens, 
Henry H. CUiild^ 

1817. 
Jonathan A ilea. 

i8ia 

Phinehas Alien^ 

1819. 
Oren Goodrich.. 

18?0. 
Jonathan Allen. 

18-^1. ' 
Jomithan Allen, 
William. C. Jarvi% 

1822. 
William C. Jarvisj. 

1823. 
William C. Jar vis. 
Daniel B. Bi'sh, 
Samuel Mi McKay, 
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Oren Goodrich. 
1S24. 
William C. Jarvis^ 
SBamuel M. McKay. 

ftamael M. McKay. 

lBi6. 
Samuel M. McKay, 
Matthias R. Lanckton. 

1827. 
■l^dtthias R. Lanckton. 



\ 



Thomas B. Strong 
Daniel B. Bush, 
Henry H. Childsu 

1S2H. 
Tlionoas B. Strong^ 
Daniel B. Buslu 
Samuel M. Mcka]^ 
Daniel li. Franci^^ 

1S29. 
Thomas B. Strong. 



Physicians in Pittsfield. 
Timothy Childs, M. D. ; born at Deerfield ; Gdul^ 
ted at Harvard College; died 1821. 
Jonathan Lee ; dcH^eased. 
William Kittredge ; deceased, 
Gilbert Jennie; removed. 
Daniel James ; removed to Albanji^ 
Dr. Stuitevant; removed. 
Dr. Jones ; removed to Stockbridgct. 
H. H. Childs. M. D. 
John James, M. D. ; removed^ 
Ira Wright ; removed. 
Oren Wright. 
Dr. Rennet; removed. 
Dr. Gnnn ; removed. 

John P. Batchelder, M. D. ; removed to Vti^ 
John DeLamatter, M. D. ; removed* 
Dr. Coleman. 
Oliver S. Root M. D. 
Robert Campbell, M. D. 

Lawyers, 
Born. Educated. Ad to the B^ 

Woodbrid^e Little,* Y. 17G0 about J ^TO 

John Brown,* Sandisfiekl, Y. 1771 do. 1773 

Asbbel Srrong,* N. Marlborough, \. 1776 do. 1774 
John C. Williams, Roxbury, H. 1777 do. 1773-4 

Thomas Gold,* Cornwall, Cr. Y. 1778 do. do. 
Thomas Allen,* Pitrsfield, W. 1789 do. 179-2 

John W, Htirlburt, Alford, do. 1794 

Ezekiel Bacon, Sioclcbridge, Y. 1794 1 79? 

Th^milf B. Strong, N. Marlboro', y. 1797 ISfj^ 



w. 


1806 




1807 


W. 1804 


i8oe 


W. 1806 


1809 


W.— 


do. 


\ 


do. 





do. 




do. 




1811 




do. 


)n. 


do. 




1812 




do. 




181^ 




do. 


W. 1810 


1817 




do. 


Y. 1815 


1820 
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Bom. Educated, Ad. to the Ban 

Henry Hubbard, Sheffield, 
Ij I her Waisliburn, llardwick, 
Moses Htyden, Conway, 
Thomas A. G^ptd, Pittsfield, 
Jashuh^B. Luce,* da 
Chauncey Hurlburt, A I ford, 
Da nd Perry ^ Jun., Rehoboth, 
John Hooker^ Springiield, 
Fordyce Merrick,* Pittsfield, 
William C, Janns^ Boston, 
Reynold M. Kirby, Litchfield, Con. 
Henry W, Taylor, Pittsfield, 
Wolcott Lawrence^ Washington, 
Daniel B. Bush, Pittsfield, 
Calvin Martin, Hancock, 
John Pjrter^ Dal ton, 
Matthias R. Lanckton, Pittsfield, 
Jfosiah Hooker. Springfield, 

* Died in town. Those in italics have removed. 

Rev. Thomas Allen was born at Nonhampton, Jan» 
17, 1743. He was educated at Harvaid Cool lege, gra- 
>duated in 1762 and studied theology under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Hooker, of Northampton. On the 
18ih of A()ril, 1764, he was ordained the first minister 
pf P ttsikeld, where, during a ministry of 46 years, he 
laboured to promote the. emporal as well as spiritual 
welfare 'of the town. Mr. Aileu was simple and coucr* 
leous in his manners, zealous in matters of belief, warm 
in his attachments, and frank in his reproofs of those he 
considered in the wrong; His frankness and zeal 
sometimes exposed him to the charge of indiscretion. 
Convinced that the American Revolution was ibunded 
in justice, he engaged in it upon a prmciple of duty. 
He was chairman of the committee of correspondence, 
chosen by the town in 1774. Constitutionally ardent 
and intrepid, he was impelled in tliose trying times to 
take up armg in his country's cause. When a dirach- 
jncnt of Burgoyne's troops had penetrated as lar as the 
vicinity of Bennington, he marched with the volunteer 
militia of this town to meet and repel the invasion. Be- 
fore the attack was commenced, being posted, opposite 
tp that wing of the enemy which was principally cqi]^,. 
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pos«»d of refugees, who had joined the invaders, be ad- 
vanced in from of our militia, and in a voice distinctly 
he.ird by tiiose lories in their breastwork, exhorted ihena 
to {a\ down their arms, a-suring them of good treatment, 
anil warning them of the consequences of a refusals 
Haviiio; performed what he considered a religious duty, 
aiid bring fired upon, be resumed his place in the rankp, 
and when the signal was given, was among the foremost 
in a« tacking the enemy's works. 

He was a Calvinist in sentiment, and in ecclesias^tical 
government, a Congregational ist ; believing that Con- 
gregationalism in the church was analogous to Republi- 
canism in the state. On principle he was opposed to 
Prt^sbyterianism and Episcopacy, as he was to aristocra- 
cy H"d monarchy in civil govei^nment. He died Febu 
11, ISIO, aged 67. During his ministry, 341 were ad- 
dt'd to the church ; 57 dnringRev. William Allen's ; 56 
dtirini? Rev. Mr. Pnnderson's.; 214 Huring Rev. Miv 
Hiimphrey's; 99 during Rev. Mr. Bailey's. It was 
ori^anized in 17G4, and then consisted of 7 male mem- 
ber>. There are at present, 563 communicants. 

Col. John Brown was bom in Sandisfield, in this 
-County, Oct. 19, 1744. He graduated at Yale Collecre 
in the year 1771, stiklied law in Rhode Island, and 
commenced practice hi this town, 1773. Being daring, 
and at the same time prudent, and having a fine perso- 
nal address, he was selected by the Committee of Cor- 
Tespondence of this State, in l'«74, for the hazardous 
«nterprize of going to Canada to excite tLe people of 
that Province against the mother -country, and attach 
them to the cause of the Revolution. He went early in 
the spring of 1774, and returning again in the autumn, 
went again in 1776. Before Gen. Arnold's charactef 
was generally known, when his reputation was the higti«- 
est, Col. Brown published a handbill against him, con- 
taining 13 or 14 articfes ; and among other things, char- 
tged him with levying contributions on the inhabitants^ 
Canada, for his own private use and benefit. Two 
years before the treason of Arnold, Col. Brown remark* 
fed to Blkanan Watson, Et^q., that "such was the has€^ 
ness of his hean — his love of uold — rhat if the British 
should find out the man^ he would prove a traitor to bid 



Tfe was elected by this town a delegate to the Proviri-* 
oial Congress which was holden at Cambridge, Fe!;. 15^ 
1775, and in 1778, a member of the txeneral Court. In 
Dec. 1775, hs marched at the head of a regiment of mi^ 
litia to Mount Independence. After the battle of Ben- 
nington, being sent by Gen. Lincoln with a detachnieqt 
to surprize the garriscrtis atTiconderogaand Mount In? 
dependence, then in the hands of the British, he made 
himself master of the outposts, took an armed ship, >ever 
ral gun-baats, 200 batteaux, a quantity of arm^ and am- 
munition, and retook ,a standard and about 100 Ameri*? 
can prisoners. Not being able to capture the forts, he 
returned with his booty to Gen. Lincoln. This brave 
soldier and patriot was killed at Stone Arabia, in Pala- 
tine, N. Y., in an ambuscade of Canadians, tories, and 
Indians, on his birth-day, Oct. 19, 1780, at the age of 
36. Forty-five of his men were likewise killed, many 
of whom marched frorarthis vicinity about one week be* 
fore. They were led into the ambush by a traitor. 

Col. Simon Lame ' was born at Thompson, Con., 
in 1756. He came to this town in 1784. He was an 
officer of merit in the Revolutionary war, and once re*- 
presented this District in Congress. He^vas for many 
years Sheriff of this County, which station he filled 
with credit to himself and fidelity tp the government^ 
At the commencement of the late war with Gri»at Bri- 
tain, he was appointed Colonel of the 9th regiment of 
U. S. infantry, and served through the war. He died 
Nov. 16, 1817, aged 61 years. 

Col. Oliver Root came into this town from Westfield, 
in 17 — . He was a soldier in the second French war, 
and an officer in the war of the Revolution. He wa» 
with Col. Brown at the fatal encounter with the Cana-^ 
dians, tories, and Indians, in 1780. tie died May ^cl, 
1826, aged 85. 

Col. William Williams was among the first settlengi 
of the town. He was Chief Justice of the Court oif 
Common Pleas for this County, Judge of Probate, and 
a representative of the town for many years. He died 
■April 5, 1788, aged 75. 

Woodbridge Little, Esq., was the first lawyer in the 

town. He first studied iheoiogy, but only preached as a 

i^ndidate; and afterwards studied law* He died Jj^P^ 
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51, 1813. agerl 72. leaving most of his property to cli*- 
ritabie ins:iriiti<<iis. 

ThomHs Gold» E^^q., a distinguished lawyer and advo- 
cat'.', was born in CornwHll, i^on,, graduated at Yale 
College 1778, and settled in this lown 1792. He sus- 
tain* d varioub offices, such as selectman of the town, 
Pr<"sident of the Aarricultural Society, and President of 
the Agricultural Bank. 

Charles Goodrich, Esq., came into this town from 
Wi^rh\^rsfield, Con., when there wa- but one building in 
it. He drove the ftrst team into town, introduced and 
held the first plough. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, which was held at Concord, April 12, 
1774. and a number of years r» member of the General 
Court. He was also a Justice of ihe Court of Common 
Picas for the County of Berkshire. He lived 63 years - 
in t e town, and died Nov. 16, 1816, agi*d 96. 

Hon. Timothy Childs was born at Deerfield, in this 
State, in 1748. He entered Harvard Collesre in 1761^ 
and studied physic and surgery under Dr. Williams, of 
Deerfield ; and in 1771, at the age of 24, commenced 
practice in this town. No young man entered more 
zealously into the cause of the Revolution than Du 
Childs. 

In 1774, he took a commission in a company of mi- 
nute men, under the command of Capt. David Noble» 
ard when the news of the battle of Lejsington was re* 
ceived, he marched with the company to Boston, wher^ 
he was soon after appointeda surgeon of the army. Ii| 
1777, he left the army and resumed hiei practice in this 
town, and continued in it till let^s than a week before 
his death, which happened on the 20th of February, 
1821, at the age of 73. 

Dr. Childs represented this town many years in ths 
Legislature of this Commonwealth, and was likewise a 
number of times a member of the Senate. The tJni- 
versity of Cambridge conferred on him the d gree of 
Doctor of Mvdicine. He was a member of the Mssp 
sachusetfs Medical Society, and President of tho Dis- 
trict Society, composed of Fellows of the Staie Society^i 
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This town was formerly called A^huelot, or Ashueldll 
^Equivalent ; because it was granted to Oliver Partridge 
and others, a company in Hatfield, to make up a los* 
they had sustained in a grant made to them on Ashue* 
lot river, which was found, when the line was establish* 
«d between Massachusetts and New Hampshire, o be 
within the bounds of the latter State. The Legislature 
of New Hampshire claimed it of the company, so far 
as they had not made a disposition of it to actual set* 
tiers. The town was incorporated in 1784, and called 
Dalton, after the Hon Tristram Dalton, then Speaker 
of the Hduse of Representatives The length wan then 
about 6 miles, and the breadth about 3. Iti 1 «d5, an 
addition was made to the town on the north-east from ' 
Windsor, so that the town is now 8 or 9 mifes in length. 
In 1804, a part of the town, on the south-east, was unj- 
ted with a part of the town of Partridgefield. (now Per* ) 
and form d into the present town of Hinsdale. Dah<<n 
is bounded by Cheshire on the north ; by Windsor and 
Hin^tdale on the east ; by Hinsdale and Wa^^hington on 
{he south ; and by Pittsfield on the west. The rich and 
beautiful vale of Dalton is in th^ centre of (he town, a8 
the town now lies. The eastern branch of the Houi^a* 
tonic runs through it, and by a circuitous course encloseii^ 
as on three sides, a charming elevation of ground of more 
than 100 acres, in the centre of the whole \ale. Here 
the m<>eting-hoiHe stands, from which, probably, thre«- 
jGMirtiif tf tb« bQusee in t»wn ma^ be ^eep. 1^ tt^f^ 
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Vale, most of the business of ibe town is tranraete^ 
The turnpike from Boston to Albany, through North* 
ampton, passes directly by the meeting-house The 
road to Pittsfield, 6 miles, is very good. Indeed, de- 
scending from Hinsdale, and entering Dalton near the 
foot of the mouniavii, the road througii Pittsfield to the 
foot of Hancock mountain, 11 miles, is the best and 
most level, for that distance, of any passage from east 
to we t throuufh the County. There is no oiher open- 
ing in that direction equally excellent. 

Dalton bfgan to be settled about 1755. Dr. Marsh, 
n graduate of Harvaixl College, and a Judge of the 
County Court, was among the first settlers. So were 
the Chamberlains, the M *rrimans, the Cadys, the Gal- 
lups, the Lawrences, the Parkses, Boardmans, &c, 
The venerable Dea. William Williams moved into the 
town some vears aft<^r, from Hatfteld. He was a leader 
and guide to the people for many years ; an oriiament 
and glory to the town, as a citizen and a chriHtian. 
When the Free School was establishtd in Williams- 
town, in i7S5, he was appointed one of the truBtees \ 
and in 1793. he was appointed a trustee of Williami 
College. In 1797, 99, and IsiOO, he was a Senator in 
the State Legislature. He died March 1, 1B08, aged 

The Rev. Theodore Hinsdale, a sound and able di- 
vine, who had been dismissed from a church in Wind^- 
sor. Con., moved into Dalton a few years after Dea. 
Williams, and lived on a farm in that part of the towQ 
which was eventually set off to form the town of Hina* 
dale ; thus called after hip name. 

This town is finely situated as to water privileges, 
which have as yet been improved but in part Many 
are anxious that men of capital should come in and im^ 
prove the unoccupied mill-sites. A furnace was erected 
Iv^ire 27 years since, which did much busitiess; but 
which, lifter some years, was burnt, aiid has not been 
rebuilt. There are now three paper-mills in ope- 
ration, aofrist-mill, and 5 saw-mills, all within abou a 
mile of the meeting house, from the extremes. We 
have a post-oftice in town, 3 stores, and 3 taverns. 

There was formerly a very valuable pine forefrt in 
th^ town ; but the demand for piue stuff has beeu ef 



'great, that this source of wealth is almost exhausted. A 
great quantity of'wood is yet to be found on the hills ; 
from which a considerable gain is derived from marketer 
out of town. Great quantities of hemlock are sawed 
into boards and timber and sold abroad. Spruce is 
much used for shingles. One patent shingle-milt fur- 
nishes a great many thousand shingles yearly for mar- 
ket. Hemlock bark, besides supplying two tanneries 
in town, is carried away in considerable quantities. A 
turning lathe is now put in operation, which works up 
chair-stuff for the New York market. A woollen fac- 
tory is also in successful operation. 

There is much second rate marble in the town, which 
yields to the chisel sufficiently for underpinning stones, 
but it is too hard for polished work. 

Three wood mills have lately been erected which g9^ 
by horse power, and are thought to be a great improve- 
€nent. One of these mills will saw as much wood fur 
stoves in a day as four men will chop. The great ad- 
vantage is in the saving of labor, and in the saving of 
the chips, which would be in part lost in cutting wood 
fthort with an axe. Besides, it is difficult to split wood 
4 feet long. But saw the wood 16 or IB inches, and 
the blocks can be eanily splii^ One man will tend the 
mill, and split the blocks as fast as they are sawecl, Hue 
enough for the stove. In general, the mills should be 
built in the lot, near to the wood, that the bodies of the 
trees may be drawn to the mill without the trouble of 
loading the logs ; and the tops can be cut with the axe 
at any length. 

The land in general, is very productive. Spring 
wheat is moie easily raised than in many towns in the 
County, and the soil is very naturdi for Indian corn. 
The meadows on the river are not so extensive as on 
ntuny towns below, through which the Housatonic pas- 
ses. 

Few towns in the County are more industrious than 
this through the whole year. During the winter, a man 
with a good team may earn almost as much as he would 
in the summer; while some towns, and especially 
mountain towns, can do little more in the winter than take 
care of their stock, aud supply their fires ; because they 
kave uo market for wood and timber. This town might 
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feupply the town of Pittstield, (as it perhaps has don J^) 
with more wo(>d and timber, aiid stufT from saW-mrlis, 
than any other town contiguous. This advantage our 
people will probably long enjoy. 

The Congregational church was forlhed, Feb. 16, 
1765. Successive candidates were employed for a 
number of years to supply the desk. In Marcht 1793^ 
the Rev. James Thompson was ordained over the church 
cind people. He continued with them until 1799, when 
he was dismissed. After this, Mr. Hinsdale supplied 
the pulpit generally, until the ordination of the present 
pastor, ilie Rev. Ebenezer Jenningu, Sept. 8, 1802. 

Since that time, there have beeif three spiritual re- 
freshings: the last and most extensive was in 1827, 
when about 50, it is believed, obtained a hope that they 
-were accepted of Christ. About that number were 
added to the Congregational church, as the fruits of it 

The Congi'egationalists have a parsonage, devised 
in the following manner : Dea. Williams solicited Co?. 
Israel Williams and Dea. Obadiah Dickinson, hoth of 
Hatfield, for two lots of new land lying in Dalton, to be 
given to the Congregational church and society, and t© 
be enjoyed by no others, for the encouragement and 
support of a learned ministry. And accordingly deeds 
were obtained, made to the deacons of the church, and 
their successors in office, of two lots of land, found to 
contain 235 acres. These were sold by permission of 
the General Court, and vested in other real estate, to 
be held to the same use. A parsonage house was pur- 
chased, v^ith a farm of 70 acres. Thus God inclines the 
hearts of men to support the gospel of Christ. 

The present meeting-honse was built in 1812. 

There are a few Baptist families among us, who g6 
•ut of town, generally to Hinsdale, for their own wor*- 
ship. 

There is a small society of Methodists, who common- 
ly have preaching semi-monthly on the sabbath, in each 
a'lternate week. They arose principally in 1812, though 
tJ)ere were some before that time. 

We have 6 school districts; 

The Union Library, esiaWishf din Pittsfield audi Dali 
i^tt, Sept* 7, 1796, was divided in 180a The part gl^ 
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ven to this town, was called the Social Library of Dal- 
tOD, and contained finally about 200 volumes. This 
has recently been dissolved : but an effort is making to 
establish another. 

^ ' . Physicians. 

John Wright, Abel 'Kitredge,^ Trumbull Dorrance, 
and Caleb W. Ensign. 

Lawyers. 

Calvin Waldo ; a graduate of Dartmoudi College 
17S5 ; admitted to the bar in 1799 ; died Aug. 25, 
1815, aged 56. 

Henry Marsh ; a native of this town ; graduate of 
Williams College 1815 ; admitted to the bar in 1819. 
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A HISTORY 

OF THE 

TOWN OF LANESBOROUGH. 

BY REV. HENRY B. HOOKER. 



In January, 1741, Samuel JacK'son and 75 otherSf 
inhabitants of Fiamingham, in the county of Middle- 
sex, petitioned the General Court to grant them a tract 
of wilderness land, situated on the Housatonic river, 
near to an Indian town. The grant was made, and 
they were authorized to survey and locate " a township, 
of the contents of six miles square, adjoining south on 
Indian Town, (so called,) on the Housatonic river, or 
as near that place as the latid would allow," upon cer- 
tain conditions mentioned in said grant. Under this 
act, this township was surveyed and located. At a 
meeting, held Oct. 19, 1742, the proprietors voted to 
to call it Richjieldy until a name should be given to it 
by the Legislature. It was afterwards called New Fra- 
mingham. 

The settlement was commenced about 1754 or 5, by 
Capt Samuel Martin, a Mr. Brewer, and a Mr. Stealee. 
A party of Indians, in the second French war, drove 
off these famihes, and Capt Martin was the only one 
who returned. A fort for the protection of the settle- 
ment, was erected near where the house of Dea. Wol- 
cott Hubbell now stands. On the approach of the In- 
dians, the settlers fled to Pittsfield. A scout was §ent 
after them from Massachusetts Fort In following 
tracks which were found, two Indian chiefs were dis- 
covered, stooping down and tying on their moccasong. 
Each of the scouts selected one^ and both chiefs verft 
killed on the spot. The 8coi\t safely escaped to the 
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fort, though closely pursued by the Indians. A party 
immediately set out from the fort in search of the bo- 
* dies of the slain chiefs, who found them buried in their 
war costume. 

Among the earliest settlers, after those which have 
been mentioned, were Nathaniel Williams, Samuel 
Tyrrell, Johii, Ephraim, Elijah and Miles Powel, (four 
brothers,) Lieut. Andrew Squier, James Loamis, and 
Ambrose Hall. They all settled here as early as 1759. 
William Bradley, James Goodrich, Thaddeus Curtis, 
Ebenezer Squier, Benjamin and Joseph Farnum, set^ 
tied here not far from that time. 

The fown was incorporated on the 20th of June, 1765,' 
and then included a large part of the present town of 
Cheshire. It is bounded by New Ashford on the north ; 
by Cheshire and Dalton on the east ; 6y Pittsfield on 
the south, and by Hancock on the west. The length of 
the town from north to south is 6 miles ; the breadth 
on the south is 6 miles, and on the north 3 miles and 20 
rods. 

The soil is generally of an excellent quality, consist 
ing principally of a clay loam ; and the chief attention 
of the inhabitants is turned towards grazing. Little 
grain is raised, beside what is needed for home con- 
sumption. 

The south branch of the Hoosic rises in the south- 
east corner of the town. The west branch of the Hou- 
satonic enters the town from New Ashford, passes by 
the centre of the town, and runs through the large pond, 
called Lanesbbrough pond, into Pittsfield. This pond 
is partly in the latter town. It abounds with fish, such 
as pickerel, perch, and trout, and affords at its outlet 
some very valuable mill-sitec. The principal settle- 
ments are on a street which extends several miles along 
the eastern side of this branch of the Housatonic. Here 
are the three houses of worship belonging to the difter- 
cnt religious denominations. The neighbouring mea- 
dows are remarkably luxuriant and beautiful, while the 
hills beyond them strike the eye with great pleasure. 
The scenery from various points of elevation is pictu- 
resque and delightful. 

Some valuable beds of iron ore have been found 
here, from which considerable quantities of iron were 
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formerly manufactured ; though but little attention 
has been paid to them for some years. 

There are several extensive quarries of valuable 
marble ; some of which, in the western part of the town, 
were opened at an early period ; others, near New 
Ashford, were opened 15 or 20 years ago. The prin- 
cipal are on the estates of Dea. Elijah Phelps, Abiel 
Piatt, Bethuel Baker, and the Hon. Jadge Savage, of 
New York. A large portion of the marble in the capi- 
tol at Albany, was transported from these quarries. 
Great quantities are now sent on the Western Canal in- 
to the interior of New York. 

The number of inhabitants in 1810 was 1303, and in 
1820, 1319. The number of deaths for the last 25 
years is 487, averaging 19 annually. The largest num- 
ber in a single year was 34, and the least 7. 

There are 8 schools in town, 5 stores, 4 taverns, 1 
grist-mill, 4 sawrmills, and 3 mills for sawing stone. 

The Congregational church, consisting of 5 males 
and 3 females, was organized March 28, 1764, by Rev. 
Messrs.. Samuel Hopkins, of Great Barrington, and 
Stephen West, of Sfockbridge. 

Before this, the Rev. Levi Hart, afterwards Dr. Hart, 
of Preston, Con., and Mr. Woodbridge Little, who af- 
te'rwards became a distinguished inhabitant of Pitts- 
field, preached here for a short time. The first pastor, 
the Rev. Daniel Collins, was ordained April 17, 1764; 
and the first meeting-house was erected in 1768, though 
it was^ not entirely finished until several years after. 
The present meeting-house was built in J828, and de- 
dicated Jan. 1, 1829. 

lyfr. Collins continued in the ministry until he died, 
Aug. 26, 1822, in the 84th year of his age ; though in 
the latter part of his life he had the assistance of a col- 
league. 

He was born in Guilford, Con. ; took his first degree 
at Yale College in 1760, where he sustained the repu- 
tation of a good classical scholar, and afterwards read 
theology with Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem. Settling 
here when the town was new, and discharging the vari- 
ous duties of a pastor, in seasons of prosperity and ad- 
versity, for nearly half a century, he had an extended 
and happy influence in forming the manners and habits 
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of the people. Some seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, occurred under his ministry. 
Sound in judgment, his counsel was often sought in 
cases of difficulty, by churches in the vicinity and at a 
distance. He possessed good sense, dignified manners, 
and exemplary piety ; was afiable, hospitable, and be- 
nevolent, and greatly beloved and esteemed in all the 
relations of life. He was first a trustee of the Free 
School, and then of the College in Williamstown. 

In 1812, in consequence of infirmities, he was indu^ 
ced to desire a colleague ; and on the 8th of July in that 
year, the Rev. John De Witt, of Catskill, N. Y., was 
associated with him in the. pastoral office. 

Mr. De Witt was dismissed on the 8th of Dec. 1813, 
and afterwards settled in the second Reformed Dutch 
Church in Albany. He is now a professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Rev. Noah Sheldon was settled as colleague 
with Mr. Collins, July 15, 1818, and became sole \m&- 
tor upon Mr. Collins' death. He was dismissed, by 
reason of ill health, May 2, 1827, and now instructs a 
private school in Stockbridge, boarding the scholars in 
his own family. 

The Rev. Henry B. Hooker, the present pastor, was 
installed on the day of Mr. Sheldon's dismission, hav- 
ing been previously ordained an evangelist. 

' The number of members at the formation of the 

church, was 8 

Mr. Collins (during his whole ministry) admitted 233 

Mr. Sheldon admitted, after the death of Mr. C, 14 

Mr. Hooker has admitted 11 

Total, 316 

The number of members, at the commencement of 
the present year, was 74. 

Deacons, 
Ebenezer Buck ; died 1805, aged 90. 
Azariah Rood ; removed to Vermont. 
Nehemiah Bull ; chose* 1780 ; died Dec 1815, 
aged 77, 
Ebenezer ^uier ; chosen 1783 ; died 1797, aged 67. 
Andrew Squieir; chosen 1798; died 1824, aged ^^ 
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Gideon Wheeler ; chosen 1809 ; died 1822, aged 77. 
Wolcott Hubbell ; da 1818. 
Elijah Phelps ; do. dp. 
Zenas S. Clark ; do. 1829. 
The Episcopal church in this town, called St. Luke'^ 
church, was instituted by the Rev. Samuel Andrews, of 
Wallingford, Con., Oct 2, 1767, and the house of wor- 
ship belonging to this denomination was erected in 1T83. 
The Rev. Gideon Bostwick, of Great Barrington, had 
the pastoral charge of the church, and preached to it oc- 
casionally from June 26, 1770, until his death, June 
14, 1773. 

The Rev. Daniel Burhans succeeded him immediate- 
ly, and continued here until June, 1799, when he re- 
moved to Newtown, Con., where he still officiates. 

The Rev. Mr. Thacher laboured in this church from 
Dec. 28, 1799, until June 18, 1801. He removed to 
Ballston, New York, where he died. 

The Rev. Amos Pardee, graduate of Yale College, 
1793, took the charge of the church, Feb. 13, 1802, and 
continued in it until Sept 28, 1818, when he removed to 
the State of New York, where he has since been em- 
ployed in missionary labours in diflerent places. 

The present rector, the Rev. Aaron Humphrey, was 
born and educated in the Sfate of Maine , and took the 
charge of this church, March 9, 1820. 

A revival which prevailed in the north part of the 
County in 1826, reached this people, and some souls 
were hopefully brought into the kingdom. The present 
number of communicants is about 50. 

The Baptist church was formed in 1818, with 12 
members. About 34 have been since admitted. The 
number of members reported at the last meeting of the 
Baptist Association, was 35. 

The Baptists liave enjoyed the labours of Elder Au- 
gustus C. Beach, and of Elder Richmond Taggart 

Joel Red way was chosen deacon of this church, July 
i3, 1822. 

Their house of worship was erected in 1828, and 
dedicated Feb. 10, 1819. 
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Physicians. 

Francis Guiteau ; native of Bethlehem, Con. 

Reuben Garlick ; removed to Canada, and became 
an Episcopal clergyman. 

Hezekiah Clark ; native of Lebanon, Con. ; remo- 
ved to Pompey, N. Y. 

AsaBurbank; native of WjUiamstown ; graduate of 
Williams College 1797 ; died at Williamstown the pre- 
sent year. 

Enoch Pierce ; a native of Peru. 

Joseph Jarvis ; removed to the State of New York. 

William H. Tyler ; a native of New Ashford. 

Lawyers, 

Samuel W. Wheeler ; native of this town ; removed 
to the State of New York. 

Chauncey Jiusk ; native of this town ; graduate of 
of Williams College 1795 ; admitted to the bar in 1800 ; 
died 1803. 

Luther Washburn ; native of Hardwick ; removed 
to Pittsfield. 

Calvin Hubbell, Jun. ; native of this place ; graduate 
of Williams College 1810; admitted to the bar in 1813. 

George N. Briggs ; native of Adams ;^ admitted to 
the bar in 1618. / 
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Vale, most of the business of the town is tran9aetee< 
The turnpike from Boston to Albany, through Ni»rih* 
ampton, passes directly by the meeting-house The 
road to Pittsfield, 6 miles, is very good. Indeed, de- 
scending from Hinsdale, and entering Dalion near the 
foot of the mountain, the road through Pittsfield to ihe 
foot of Hancock mountain, 11 miles, is the best and 
most level, for that distance, of any passage from east 
to we t through the County. There is no other open- 
ing in that direction equally excellent. 

Dalton bfgan to be settled about 1755. Dr. Marsh, 
ti graduate of Harvard College, and a Judge of the 
County Court, was amnng the first settlers. So were 
the Chainberlains, the M *rrimans, the Cadys, the Gal- 
lups, the Lawrences, the Parkses, Boardmans, &c. 
The venerable Dea. William Williams moved into the 
town some years aft<T, from Hatfield. He was a leader 
and guide to the people for many years ; an oriiament 
and glory to the town, as a citizen and a chriHtiaiu 
When the Free School was established in Williams- 
town, in i7S5, he was appointed one of the truntees ; 
a^id in 1793. he was appointed a trustee of WiPiaiiui 
College. In 1797, 99, and 1800, he was a Senator in 
the State Legislature. He died March 1, 1808, aged 
74. 

The Rev. Theodore Hinsdale, a sound and able di- 
Tine, who had been dismissed from a church in Wind- 
sor, Con., moved into Dalton a few years after Dea. 
Williams, and lived on a farm in that part of the towQ 
which was eventually set off to form the town of Hinaf» 
dale ; thus called after hip name. 

This town is finely situated as to water privileges, 
which have as yet been improved but in part. Many 
are anxious that men of capital should come in and im- 
prove the unoccupied mill-sites. A furnace was erected 
h jjre 27 years since, which did much bii^^iness ; but 
which, after some years, was burnt, aiid has noi been 
rebuilt. There are now three paper-mills iu ope- 
ration, agrist-mill, and 5 saw-milln, ail within abou a 
mile of the meeting house, from the extremes. We 
have a post-ofiice in town, 3 stores, and 3 taverns. 

Therti was f(»rmerly a very valuable pine (orest in 
thj; town ; but the demaud for piue idtulf has been 99 



great, that this source of wealth is almost exhausted. A 
great quantity orwood is yet to be found on the hills 5 
from which a considerable gain is derived from markets- 
out of town, (xreat quantities of hemlock are sawed 
into boards and timber and sold abroad. Spruce is 
much used for shhigles. One patent shingle-mill fur- 
nishes a great many thousand shingles yearly for mar- 
ket. Hemlock bark, besides supplying two tanneries 
in town, is carried away in considerable quantities. A 
turning lathe is now put in operation, which works up 
chair-stuff for the New York market. A woollen fac- 
tory is alse in successful operation. 

There is much second rate marble in the town, which 
yields to the chisel sufficiently for underpinning stones, 
but it is too hard for polished work. 

Three wood mills have lately been erected which g^^ 
by horse power, and are thought to be a great improve- 
cnent. One of these mills will saw as much wood for 
stoves in a day as four men will chop. The great ad- 
vantage is in the saving of labor, and in the saving of 
the chips, which would be in part lost in cutting wood 
chort with an axe. Besides, it is difficult to split wood 
4 feet long. But saw the wood 16 or IB inches, and 
the blocks can be easily 8pli% One man will tend the 
mill, and split the blocks as fast as they are sawecl, fine 
enough for the stove. In general, the mills should be 
built in the lot, near to the wood, that the bodies of the 
' trees may be drawn to the mill without the trouble of 
loading the logs ; and the tops can be cut with the axe 
at any length. 

The land in general, is very productive. Spring 
wheat is moie easily raised than in many towns in the 
County, and the soil is very natural for Indian corn. 
The meadows on the river are not so extensive as on 
many towns below, through which the Housatonic pas- 
ses. 

few towns in the County are more industrious than 
this through the whole year. During the winter, a man 
with a good team may earri^almost as much as he would 
fn the summer; while some towns, and especially 
mouatain towns, can do little more in the winter than rake 
care of their stock, and supply rheir fires ; because they 
kave no market fur wood and timber. This town mi^tit 
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fcupply the town of Pittstield, (as it perhaps has don?^) 
with more wood and timber, and stuff from sa^- mills, 
than any other town contiguous. This- advantage our 
people will probably long enjoy. 

The Congregational church was forthed, Feb. 16« 
1765. Successive candidates were emnlciyed for a 
number of years to supply the de^k. In March, 1795, 
the Rev. James Thompson was ordained over the church 
and people. He continued with them until 1799, when 
he was dismissed. After this, Mr. Hinsdale supplied 
the pulpit generally, until the ordination of (he present 
pastor, the Rev. Ebenezer Jenningu, Sept. 8, 180^ 

Since that time, there have been three spiritual re- 
freshings : the last and most extensive was in 1827, 
when about 50, it is believed, obtained a hope that they 
-were accepted of Christ. About that number were 
added to the Congregational church, as the fruits of it. 

The Congregational ists have a parsonage, devised 
in the following manner : Dea. Williams solicited Col. 
Israel Williams and Dea. Obadiah Dickinson, hoth of 
Hatfield, for two lots of new land lying in Dalton, to be 
given to the Congregational church and society, and t© 
be enjoyed by no others, for the encouragement and 
support of a learned ministry. And accordingly deeds 
were obtained, made to the deacons of the church, and 
their successors in office, of two lots of land, found to 
contain 285 acres. These were sold by permission of 
the General Court, and vested in other real estate, to 
be held to the same use. A parsonage house was pur- 
chased, with a farm of 70 acres. Thus God inclines the 
hearts of men to support the gospel of Christ. 

The present meeting-house was built in 181^. 

There are a few Baptist families among us, who gt 
•ut of town, generally to Hinsdale, for their own wor- 
ship. 

There is a small society of Methodists, who common- 
ly have preaching semi-monthly on the sabbath, rneach 
alternate week. They arose principally in 1812, though 
tJiere were some before that time. 

We have 6 school districts; 

The Union Library, esiablishf din Pittsfield and! Dali 
^tt, Sept* 7, 1796, was divided in 180a The pan gl^ 
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veil to this town, was called the Social Library of Dal- 
tOD, and contained finally about 200 volumes. This 
has recently been dissolved : but an effort is making to 
establish another. 

. ' . Physicians. 

John Wright, Abel 'Kitredge,^ Trumbull Dorrance, 
and Caleb W. Ensign. 

Lawyers. 

Calvin Waldo ; a graduate of Dartmouth College 
1785 ; admitted to the bar in 1799 ; died Aug. 2b, 
1815, aged 56. 

Henry Marsh ; a native of this town ; graduate of 
Williams College 1815 ; admitted to the bar in 1819. 
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A HISTORY 

OF THE 

TOWN OF LANESBOROUGH. 

BY REV. HENRY B. HOOKER. 



In January, 1741, Samuel Jaclvson and 75 others, 
inhabitants of Framinghani, in the county of Middle- 
sex, petitioned the General Court to grant them a tract 
of wilderness land, situated on the Housatonic river, 
near to an Indian town. The grant was made, and 
they were authorized to survey and locate " a township, 
of the contents of six miles square, adjoining south on 
Indian Town, (so called,) on the Housatonic river, or 
as near that place as the land would allow," upon cer- 
tain conditions mentioned in said grant. Under this 
act, this township was surveyed and located. At a 
meeting, held Oct. 19, 1742, the proprietors voted to 
to call it Richfield, until a name should be given to it 
by the Legislature. It was afterwards called New Fra- 
mingham. 

The settlement was commenced about 1754 or 5^ by 
Capt Samuel Martin, a Mr. Brewer, and a Mr. Steales. 
A party of Indians, in the second French war, drove 
off these families, and Capt Martin was the only one 
who returned. A fort for the protection of the settle- 
ment, was erected near where tlie house of Dea. Wol- 
cott Hubbell now stands. On the approach of the In- 
dians, the settlers fled to Pittsfield. A scout was §ent 
after them from Massachusetts Fort In following 
tracks which were found, two Indian chiefs were dis- 
covered, stooping down and tying on their moccasons. 
JSach of the scouts selected one^ and both chiefs were 
killeA on the spot. TYve ^to\\\. «afeVj ^^c^^^^ \o the 
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fort, though closely pursued by the Indians. A party 
immediately set out from the fort in search of the bo- 
* dies of the slain chiefs, Nvho found them buried in their 
war costume. 

Among the earliest settlers, after those which have 
been mentioned, were Nathaniel Williams, Samuel 
Tyrrell, Johri, Ephraim, Elijah and Miles Powel, (four 
brothers,) Lieut. Andrew Squier, James Loamis, and 
Ambrose Hall. They all settled here as early as 1759. 
William Bradley, James Goodrich, Thaddeus Curtis, 
Ebenezer Squier, Benjamin and Joseph Farnum, set^ 
tied here not far from that time. 

The fown was incorporated on the 20th of June, 1765, 
and then included a large part of the present town of 
Cheshire. It is bounded by New Ashford on the north ; 
by Cheshire and Dalton on the east ; 6y Pittsfield on 
the south, and by Hancock on the west. The length of 
the town from north to south is 6 miles ; the breadth 
on the south is 6 miles, and on the north 3 miles and 20 
rods. 

The soil is generally of an excellent quality, consist 
ing principally of a clay loam ; and the chief attention 
of the inhabitants is turned towards grazing. Little 
grain is raised, beside what is needed for home con- 
sumption. 

The south branch of the Hoosic rises in the south- 
east corner of the town. The west branch of the Hou- 
satonic enters the town from New Ashford, passes by 
the centre of the town, and runs through the large pond, 
called Lanesbbrough pond, into Pittsfield. This pond 
is partly in the latter town. It abounds with fish, such 
as pickerel, perch, and trout, and affords at its outlet 
some very valuable mill-sitec. The principal settle- 
ments are on a street which extends several miles along 
the eastern side of this branch of the Housatonic. Here 
are the three houses of worship belonging to the differ- 
ent religious denominations. The neighbouring mea^ 
dows are remarkably luxuriant and beautiful, while the 
hills beyond them strike the eye with great pleasure. 
The scenery from various points of elevation is pictu- 
resque and delightful. 

Some valuable beds of iron ore have been found 
here, from which considerable quantities of iron were 
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formerly manufactured ; though but little attention 
has been paid to them for some years. 

There are several extensive quarries of valuable 
marble ; some of which, in the western part of the town, 
were opened at an early period ; others, near New 
Ashford, were opened 15 or 20 years ago. The prin- 
cipal are on the estates of Dea. Elijah Phelps, Abiel 
Piatt, Bethuel Baker, and the Hon. Judge Savage, of 
New York. A large portion of the marble in the capi- 
tol at Albany, was transported from these quarries. 
Great quantities are now sent on the Western Canal in- 
to the interior of New York. 

The number of inhabitants in 1810 was 1303, and in 
1820, 1319. The number of deaths for the last 25 
years is 487, averaging 19 annually. The largest num- 
ber in a single year was 34, and the least 7. 

There are 8 schools in town, 5 stores, 4 taverns, 1 
grist-mill, 4 sawrmills, and 3 mills for sawing stone. 

The Congregational church, consisting of 5 malee 
and 3 females, was organized March 28, 1764, by Rev. 
Messrs.. Samuel Hopkins, of Great Barrington, and 
Stephen West, of Sfockbridge. 

Before this, the Rev. Levi Hart, after>vards Dr. Hart, 
of Preston, Con., and Mr. Woodbridge Little, who af- 
te'rwards became a distinguished inhabitant of Pitts- 
field, preached here for a short time. The first pastor, 
the Rev. Daniel Collins, was ordained April 17, 1764; 
and the first meeting-house was erected in 1768, though 
it was^ not entirely finished until several years after. 
The present meeting-house was built in J828, and de- 
dicated Jan. 1, 1829. 

lyfr. Collins continued in the ministry until he died, 
Aug. 26, 1822, in the 84th year of his age ; though in 
. the latter part of his life he had the assistance of a col- 
league. 

He was born in Guilford, Con. ; took his first degree 
• at Yale College in 1760, where he sustained the repu- 
tation of a good classical scholar, and afterwards read 
theology with Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem. Settling 
here when the town was new, and discharging the vari- 
ous duties of a pastor, in seasons of prosperity and ad- 
versity, for nearly half a cetitury, he had an extended 
MDd happy influence m forming the manners and habits 
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of the people. Some seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, occurred under his ministry. 
Sound in judgment, his counsel was often sought in 
cases of difficulty, by churches in the vicinity and at a 
distance. He possessed good sense, dignified manners, 
and exemplary piety ; was afiable, hospitable, and be- 
nevolent, and greatly beloved and esteemed in all the 
relations of life. He was first a trustee of the Free 
School, and then of the College in Williamstown. 

In 1812, in consequence of infirmities, he was indu- 
ced to desire a colleague ; and on the 8th of July in that 
year, the Rev. John De Witt, of Catskill, N. Y., was 
associated with him in the pastoral office. 

Mr. De Witt was dismissed on the 8th of Dec. 1813, 
and afterwards settled in the second Reformed Dutch 
Church in Albany. He is now a professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Rev. Noah Sheldon was settled as colleague 
with Mr. Collins, July 15, 1818, and became sole pas- 
tor upon Mr. Collins' death. He was dismissed, by 
reason of ill health, May 3, 1827, and now instructs a 
private school in Stockbridge, boarding the scholars in 
his own family. 

The Rev. Henry B. Hooker, the present pastor, was 
installed on the day of Mr. Sheldon's dismission, hav- 
ing been previously ordained an evangelist 

The number of members at the formation of the 
church, was 8 

Mr. Collins (during his whole ministry) admitted 2S3 
Mr. Sheldon admitted, after the death of Mr. C, 14 
Mr. Hooker has admitted 11 

Total, 316 

The number of members, at the commencement of 
the present year, was 74. 

Deacons, 
Ebenezer Buck ; died 1805, aged 90. 
Azariah Rood ; removed to Vermont 
Nehemiah Bull ; chose* 1780 ; died Dec. 1815, 
aged 77, 
Ebenezer ^uier ; chosen 1783 ; died 1797, aged 67. 
Andrew Squier; chosen 1798; died 1824^ a^ed93^ 
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Gideon Wheeler ; chosen 1809 ; died 1822, aged 77. 
Wolcott Hubbell ; do. 1818. 
Elijah Phelps ; do. do. 
Zenas S. Clark ; do. 1829. 
The Episcopal church in this town, called St. Luke'^ 
church, was instituted by the Rev. Saiifiuel Andrews, of 
Wallingford, Con., Oct 2, 1767, and the house of wor- 
ship belonging to this denomination was erected in 1783. 
The Rev. Gideon Bostwick, of Great Barrington, had 
the pastoral charge of the church, and preached to it oc- 
casionally from June 26, 1770, until his death, June 
14, 1773. 

The Rev. Daniel Burhans succeeded him immediate* 
ly, and continued here until June, 1799, when he re- 
moved to Newtown, Con., where he still officiates. 

The Rev. Mr. Thacher laboured in this church from 
Dec. 28, 1799, until June 18, 1801. He removed to 
Ballston, New York, where he died. 

The Rev. Amos Pardee, graduate of Yale College, 
1793, tooktlie charge of the church, Feb. 13, 1802, and 
continued in it until Sept 28, 1818, when he removed to 
the State of New York, where he has since been em- 
ployed in missionary labours in different places. 

The present rector, the Rev. Aaron Humphrey, was 
born and educated in the Sfate of Maine, and took the 
charge of this church, March 9, 1820. 

A revival which prevailed in the north part of the 
County in 1826, reached this people, and some souls 
were hopefully brought into the kingdom. The present 
number of communicants is about 50. 

The Baptist church was formed in 1818, with 12 
members. About 34 have been since admitted. The 
number of members reported at the last meeting of the 
Baptist Association, was 35. , 

The Baptists liave enjoyed the labours of Elder Au- 
gustus C. Beach, and of Elder Richmond Taggart 

Joel Redway was chosen deacon of this church, July 
23, 1822. 

Their house of worship was erected in 1828, and 
dedicated Feb. 10, 1819. 
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Physicians, 

Francis Guiteau ; native of Bethlehem, Con. 

Reuben Garlick ; removed to Canada, and became 
an Episcopal clergyman. 

Hezekiah Clark ; pative of Lebanon, Con. ; remo- 
ved to Pompey, N. Y. 

AsaBurbank; native of Wjllianistown ; graduate of 
Williams College 1797 ; died at Williamstown the pre- 
sent year. 

Enoch Pierce ; a native of Peru. 

Joseph Jarvis ; removed to the State of New York. 

William H. Tyler ; a native of New Ashford. 

Lawyers, 

Samuel W. Wheeler ; native of this town ; removed 
to the State of New York. 

Chauncey Jiusk ; native of this town; graduate of 
of Williams College 1795; admitted to the bar in 1800 ; 
died 1803. 

Luther Washburn ; native of Hardwick ; removed 
to Pittsfield. 

Calvin Hubbell, Jun. ; native of this place ; graduate 
of Williams College 1810; admitted to the bar in 1813. 

George N. Briggs ; native of Adams ; admitted to 
the bar in 1818. ' 



A HISTORY 

OF THE 

TOWN OF CHESHIRE.; 

BY REV. PAVIIi D. FIELD. 



This town was originally included in .the towns of 
Lanesborougli, New Ashford, Adams, and Windsor. 
It was incorporated by its present name, March 14, 
1793. It is bounded by Lancsborough and New Ash- 
ford on the west ; by Adams on the uorlh ; by Savoy, 
Windsor, and Dal ton, on the east ; and by Lanesbo- 
roudi on the south. The form is very irregular, as the 
line in passing round it, takes 21 different courses. 
Tlie contents are between 17 and 18,000 acres. 

Tbe settlement commenced in 1767. Some of the 
earliest and principal settlers, wei*e Joseph Bennet, 
Esq., Col. Joab Stafford, (from wliom Staflbrd Hi^] in 
the north-east part of the town is named) and John Buck- 
land, Esq., from Coventry, R.I. ; John Lippit, from^ci- 
tuate, R. I. ; Samuel Low, Simon Smith, Amos Smith, 
Stephen Carpenter, Shubael Willraarth and John Will- 
marth, from Providence, in the same State ; Jonathan 
Richardson, from Newton, Isaac Warren, from Fra- 
mingham, and Charles Saben, from Killingly, Con. All 
these became inhabitants between. 1767 and 70. 

The centre of the town, through which the south 
branch of the Hoosic runs in a northern direction into 
Adams, is a rich and fertile valley. To the east and 
west of this, the ground gradually rises into hills and 
mountains. The township is admirably fitted for gra- 
zing, ta which the attention of the inhabitants is princi- 
puUy turned ; though coneiderable quantities of grain 
are raised. Extenijiv^ ^u^ n^>\^\^ ^\\\a^ ^.te kept, 
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and the Cheshire cheese has acquired a wide and merited 
celebrity. The famous mammoth cheese^ presented to 
President Jefferson, Jan. 1, 1S02, contributed not a little 
to bring this into notice. On a given day, the dairyr' 
women sent their curds to one place. The quantity was 
too great to be pressed, even in a cider-mill ; so that in 
addition to the intended present, three additional chees- 
es were made, weighing 70 pounds each. The mam- 
moth cheese weighed about 1450 lbs. Mr. Jefferson 
sent back a piece of this to the inhabitants to satisfy them 
of its excellence ; and he also sent pieces of it, it is 
said, to the Governors of the several States. 

Large beds of sand have been found here, suitable 
for making glass. A glass factory was erected in 1814, 
but abandoned as unprofitable in Sept. 1816. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, however, the sand is 
said by competent judges to be of a superior quality, 
and worthy the attention of capitalists who are engaged 
in this branch of business. Large quantities of it have 
been used in the Glass Factory at Sand Lake, N. Y., 
some has been transported to Boston and used there. 
Small quantities of iron ore have also been found. 

There is a small cotton factory in the north part of the 
town, on Hoodie river. There are also in the town 1 
grist-mill,^8 saw-mills, 2 clothiers^ works, and a small 
tannery, 3 merchant stores and 4 taverns. 

The population in 1810 was 1315, and in 1820, 1202. 

The inhabitants from the beginning have been very 
generally of the Baptist denomination. There are two 
houses for public worship belonging to this denomina- 
tion, one at Stafford's Hill, and one at the Four Cor- 
ners, in the west part of the town. 

The first Baptist church was formed at Stafford's 
Hill, Aug. 28, 1769. Eldef Peter Werden was the set^ 
tied pastor of this church from 1770 until his death, 
which occurred Feb. 21, 1808, in the 80th year of his 
age, having been in the ministry a longer period than 
any Baptist clergyman then in New England. He was 
bom in Warwick, R. I. ; in which town and vicinity he 
preached about 19Jyears before he came to this place. 
Sound in judgment, rich in experience, and deeply 
conversant with the doctrines of grace, he was a good 
minister of Cfarist, and a great blessing to this town. 
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Several seasons of revival occurred under his ministry. 
To the Baptist churches in the County lie was a friend 
and father. 

Since his death, the church has successively enjoyed 
the labours of Elders Bartemus Bray man, Samuel 
^ Bloss, and Noah Y. Bushnel. The first and second of 
these clergymen now reside in the State of New York; 
the third is the present pastor. The church has been 
large, though the present number of members is but 
about 30. 

As it was inconvenient fbr the people in the west part 
of the town to attend meeting at Stafford's Hill, the se- 
cond Baptist church was formed at the Four Corners, 
Sept. 81, 1771, consisting of 17 members, and placed 
under the care of Elder Nathan Mason, from Nova 
Scotia. 

In consequence of the feeble health of Elder Masou, 
. tlie church in 1792 deemed it necessary that they should 
have another preacher, and on the 21st of April in that 
year, Elder John Leland became their pastor. Not 
long after this, Mr. Mason died at Westfield, while on 
a visit to his children living in that town. 

From this church a third Baptist church wag formed 
of 15 members, Jan. 15, 1824. It is under the care of 
Elder Elnathan Sweet, and embraced in May last, 45 
members. 

In July, 1823, a society of the Reformed Methodists 
was formed in town, and the Methodist class contains 
nearly 40 members. 

The most extensive revivals were in 1772, 1780, and 
1799. In 1823, there was a favorable movement on the 
minds of some of the inhabitants, and additions were 
made to the churches ; and there* has been some spe- 
cial attention to religion since that time. 

The district schools are 10 in number. 

IPliysicians. 
John Johnson, William Jenks, David Gushing, Isaac 

•Hodges, Seagrave, Nathaniel Gott, John Lion, 

McLouth, Mason Brown. 



A HISTORY 

Of THE 

TOWN OF NEW ASH FORD. 

BY REV. DAVID D.PJELD. 



This town is about 4 miles square, and is bounded by 
Williamstown on tbe north, by Adams and Cheshire 
On the east, by Lancsborough on the south, and by 
Hancock on the west, from which the western portion 
of it was taken. It began to be settled about 1762, by 
emigrants from the eastern parts of this State, from 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Amoiig the early set-, 
tiers were Nathaniel, Abel, and Gideon Kent, Uriah, 
Peter, and Eli Mallery, William Green, Jacob Lion, 
Samuel Gridley, Jonathan Beach, Samuel P. Tyler, 
Abraham Kirby, William Campbell, Amariah Babbit, 
Evans Rice, Capt. Martin, and a Mr. Mason., 

The place was incorporated as a district, Feb. 26, 
1781, and enjoys all the privileges of a town, except 
that it cannot elect a representative to the Legislature ; 
a privilege which it formerly enjoyed in connection with 
Lancsborough. 

The township is situated principally on the steep and 
rugged hills which make from Saddle mountain on the 
east, and the Taconic range on the west, and which here 
approach each other. In the narrow valley between 
these hills, along the rise of the western branch of the 
Housatonic, and the eastern branch of Green river, are 
some small tracts of more feasible land, producing grain, 
grass, &c., though the soil in general is hard and gra- 
velly, and of an indifferent quality. By these streams, 
with the connected springs and brooks, the town is well 
watered. 'The branch of Green riv^t, ow \^\\\0s\ ^x% 
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several millTsites, runs northward into Williarastown, 
receives the branch from Hancock, and finds its way in- 
to the Hoosic. The rise of this stream is near the rise 
of the western branch of the Housatonic, which takes 
an opposite direction, and flows into Lanesborough. 

The principal road north and south through the Coun- 
ty, runs near these streams. It has recently been laid 
over more level grounds in the north part of the town, 
and greatly improved. Gentlemen, acquainted with 
the subject, are of the opinion that important improve- 
ments may be made at the south. 

There are about 50 dwelling-houses in the town, and 
about 55 families. A small neat house for public wor- 
ship, (a union house,) was erected here in 1828, and 
dedicated in January, 1629. There are 3 school-houses, 
one tavern, one store, two saw-mills, one grist-mill, and 
one mill for sawing stone. 

Valuable quarried of white and blue marble were 
opened here six or seven years since, and already fur- 
nish a considerable branch of business. The blocks, 
after they are removed from their beds, are sawed into 
slabs, and sold in the neighbouring places, and at Hud- 
son river. 

Formerly some of the inhabitants used to attend pub- 
lic worship in Lanesborough and Williamstown ; and 
some m\\\ frequent the neighbouring churches. Most 
of the inhabitants, however, are Methodists, who enjoy 
circuit preaching here one half of the time. There are 
30 professors of this denomination. There are some 
Baptists, who occasionally enjoy preaching from minis- 
ters of their own denomination ; though no Baptist 
church is organized in the place. Individuals are at- 
tached to other denominations. 
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WiLLiAMSTOWN IS in the north-west corner of the 
Commonwealth. The township is nearly 7 miles lon^ 
from north to south, and a little more than 5 miles from 
east to west, and nearly of a rectanj^lar form ; wanting 
only a small piece at the nordi-west corner, cut off by 
the line of the State of NeW York. It is bounded 
north by Pownal, in the Stati? of Vermont ; east by 
Glarksburi^ and Adams; sotith by New Ashford and 
Hancock ; and on the west, it is separated from Berlin 
and Petersburgh in the State of New York, by a gore 
of unincorporated land a mile in width at t^e south end, 
and terminated in a point, a mile and a half from the 
nortli end of the town, which is bounded this distance 
by Petersburgh in New York. 

Its boundary lines are far up the sides of the moun- 
tains, Hy which it is almost surrounded. The north-west 
corner is on the eastern slope of West mountain, half a 
mile or more from the ridge. The north line runs 
across North-West hill, a little north of the highest 
point of it, and passes south of the top of Mason's hill 
in Pownal. The north-east comer Is about half way up 
the North-East mountain. The eastern line passes a 
little west of a small prominence, called the Pine Cob* 
ble, toward the south part of the mountain, a little ob- 
liqiiely through the length of the valley between the 
two great ridges of Saddle mountain. The south U»a 
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of the town includes the high point at the north end of 
the South mountain which separates New Ashford from 
Hancock. The south-west corner is in the highway, on 
the Hancock road to Albany. The west line runs a 
straight course, obliquely up the side of the mountain, 
until it strikes the New York h*ne near the top of the 
mountain, a little north of the Gap at the head of Tread- 
well hollow, and then follows the JSrate line to the north- 
west corner. The town may, therefore, be described, 
in general terms, as a valley, having four easy passages 
from it on different sides ; one on the north, by which 
the Hoosic passes to Pownal ; a second on the eatt, 
near the north-east corner, by which the Hoosic comes 
in from Adams ; a third on the south side, near the mid- 
dle, by which the east branch of Green river comes in 
from New Ashford ; and a fourth at the south-west cor- 
ner, by which the west branch of Green river enters 
from Hancock. The first of them communicates with 
Bennington and the western part of Vermont, and is 
the usual route to Troy in N. Y. ; the second, with 
Franklin county and the eastern side of Vermont, and 
is also the common road to Boston ; the third opens an 
easy way to the central and southern parts of the Coun- 
ty ; and the fourth looks towards Hudson, and is the 
common route to Albany. 

Besides the slopes and points of mountains already 
mentioned as being within the limits of the town, there 
are two or three large hills lying wholly or mostly with- 
in them. " North-West hill," several hundred feet 
above the bed of the Hoosic, is separated from West 
mountain by a sHght depression, and on the south- 
west and south in like manner from " Birch hill," a 
much higher eminence, formed by a spur of the West 
mountain, shooting off toward the south-east, and 
reaching almost to Stone hill. The south-eastern part 
of Birch hill is called " Bee hill." In the angle ke- 
tween Birch hill and West mountain, is a deep valley, 
called " The Hollow," and sometimes ** Treadwell 
hollow," of Quch extent and population as to compose 
a small school district 

Near the centre of the town, and midway between 
the two villages, is " Stone hill," of very irregular fonp, 
and great extent Its extreme northern and southern 



points are three miles distant, and approach the two vil'>> 
lages. On most sides it descends gradually to the val- 
leys which separate it from the surrounding hills' and 
mountains. But in sonie places on the east and west 
sides, it makes some part of the desdent very rapidly. 
The County road, till lately, passed over it, with some 
windings, from one village to the other ; but the as- 
cent and descent are so considerable, especially on the 
north, that a new road is opened farther west along the val- 
ley between this and Bee hiUj called *' the Hemlocks,^^ 
The mountain north-east of the north village, was long 
tailed '* Bald mountain,^' having been rendered almost 
naked by frequent fires, so that deer, which were very 
numerous here, might be seen upon it from the valley 
adjacent. 

The largest stream in the town is the Hoosic,* which en- 
ters it on the east from Adams, and running first W. by 
N. and then N. by W. crosses the north line into Pownal^ 
after a course of about 4 miles in the town* It has a 
descent of 94 feet in this distance, and its usual width is 
100 feet or more. Its waters might be advantageously 
employed for manufacturing purposes, by taking them 
from the bed of the river into canals. Its largest tribi>- 
tary is ** Green river," coming from the south between 
8tone hill and Saddle mountain,' and having its sources 
on the two sides of the mountain lying between New 
Ashford and Hancock* Its course is 10 or 12 miles, 
and it furnishes several mill-sites ; but its waters art 
sometimes scanty in summer. It enters the Hoosic 
about two miles from the east hne of the town. Two 
or three miles from its mouth, it receives a considerable 
stream from the east, which 'issues from the Hopper, t 
" Doctor's brook" J issues from Treadwell hollow, and 
passing round the base of Bee hill, turning north, and 
being joined by a small stream, called *^ Roaring 

* In all early times it was called " the Great River/' and ther« 
was no bridge over it, even on the County road, till 1765. 

fThe place where these streams meet, used to be called " Tay- 
lor's crotch;" by which name it is often mentioned in the records 
of the town. 

t So called from Dr. Jacob Meak, who, about the time of the 
incorporation of the town, lived on the bank of it, between tb« 
levying ground and the river, where his descendants still live. 
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brooky'^ which in part separates Bee and Birch hills, 
finds its way to the Hoosic, about a mile before it enters 
Yermont " Hemlock brook'' comes from between 
North-West hill and Birdi hill, and empties into Doo- 
tor's brook. *' Broad brook'' receives at the foot of 
Powiial mountain the waters that come from the valleys 
to the south-west and southreast of it, and turns west in- 
to the Hoosic. Both these last mentioned streamis are 
large enough to work saw-mills at some seasons of the 
year. A great number of smaller ones gush from the 
hills on every side. 

The general character of the soil is clayey ; but in 
few places is the clay so hard and stifi*as to be injuri- 
ous to its fertility. Loam predominates in some pla- 
ces, and a few spots of some extent, may be eaUed 
gravelly. Some of the best lands lie along the Hoosic, 
particularly in the eastern part of die town, though not 
a very large part is properly called "meadow*" A 
pretty large tract in the south part of the town, about 
the junction of the two principal branches of Green 
River, and along up those streams is also particularly 
fertile and beautifuL But the hills also, and generally 
the mountain sides, almost, and sometimes quite, up 
to their tops, have a good, and in many places, an ex- 
cellent soil, suited both to grazing and' tillage ; thougii 
generally best for the former. There is in the town 
very little swampy or marshy Land, and the hill pastures 
are not overrun, as in many parts of the country, with 
moss and ferns^ tliose unfailing signs of a cold and bar** 
ren soil. 

The town Is remarkably vl farming town^ having few 
manufactories or mechanics' shops of any kind, except 
such trades as are absolutely necessary for the eonven* 
ience of the inhabitants. A cotton factory, intended to 
employ 40 hands, has just gone into operation on Oreen 
liver ; another is building on the Hoosic in the east 
part of the town, and a company is incorporated with 
' the purpose to erect a third on the same stream near the 
Pforth village. Leather manufactured here is sent 
abroad to market, to the amount of 4,000 orS^MKIdol* 
lars a year. The pastures furnish most that is carried to 
market There are a great number of dairies of twes' 
ly cowsjj and a few have a much la^r nimb^u 7b^ 
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quantity of cheese carried to market annually is estimat- 
ed at two hundred tliousand pounds. Butter in smaller 
quantities^ cattle for the butcher, and for stock,- pork, 
wheat, rye, oats, and some barley, are the otbey princi- 
pal resources of the farmer against such wants as his 
own farm does not supply. Wool growing has not been 
attempted to such an extent, nor with so much success, 
as in some other towns in the county ; but there are a 
few flocks of sheep of some hundreds each. Winter 
wiieat was raised easily and in great plenty, for a long 
eourse of years when the town was first settled ; but is 
now very rarely s6wn. 

This township and "East Hoosic," now Adams, were 
explored and their limits traced, by a Committee of the 
Oeneral Court in 1749. The Commmittee consisted 
of Col. Partridge of Hatfield, and Col. Choate and 
Gapt Nat. Dwight of Belchertown. Both towns were 
intended to be six miles square, but for some reason 
they were laid out about seven miles long and five wide. 
It cannot be ascertained in what year it was granted, as 
there is no copy of the grant on the files of the propri- 
etors, and only some fragments of the papers relating 
to it can be found in the office of the Secretary of 

State. 

The settlements 4)f this town like that of others at 
that day was retarded by Indian hostilities. Nehemiah 
Smedly, William and Josiah Horsford, and some other 
young men, came to prepare for themselves and fami- 
lies a settlement here, it is beheved, in 1751 or 175^. 
But they were interrupted by the increasing hostihty of 
the Indians in those years. Returning to Connecticut, 
they enlisted in a company raised to protect the fron- 
tiers, and came again with others to this place and garri- 
soned a fort, which stood a few rods north of the present 
meeting house, and also a block house near the west 
College. A few soldiers were kept here in garrison 
till 1760. But the inhabitants were e;xp6sed to "fre- 
quent alarn^s. Some were carried into captivity, and 
in an attack July 11, 1756, Capt Chapin and two per- 
sons by tiie name pf Chidestre were killed. These 
dangers nearly ce^ised oftev 1759, and peace was con<- 
cluded between England and France in 1763. Theoe 
.evems and the rACorporation of the town in 1766 led t^ 
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& rapid increase, and the inhabitants were for a nutnbef 
of years unable to raise grain enough for the growing 
population. 

The place was called West Hoosuck, until the time 
©f its incorporation as a town in 1765. The records of 
the proprietors are inscribed, '* Proprietors' Book 6f 
the West Township at Hoosuck." The first meeting of 
the proprietors, of which any record is preserved, was 
held Dec. 5, 1753, by virtue of a warrant of William 
Williams, Esq., of Pittsfield, issued in pursuance of a 
vote of " the General Court qf Massachusetts Bay," 
Sept. 10, 1753. But '< the house lots," so called, had 
been laid out in the north part of the town, previous to 
this meeting. They were laid on both sides of a princi- 
pal street, fifteen rods in width and a mile and Iths in 
length, reaching from^ Green river on the east to Hem- 
lock brook on the west This street runs over the high- 
est part of three eminences; on the first of which 
stands the East College and the Chapel, on the second 
the West College, and on the third the meeting-house ; 
and also over the northern point of a larger hill, lying 
between Doctor's brook and Hemlock brook. These 
lots were 120 rods in length, and 13i in width upon the 
street, containing 10 acres each. Seventeen were laid 
on each side of the street west of the meeting-house, 
and eleven on each side of it between the meeting- 
house and the corner near the residence of the late 
Judge Detvey. Between these and Green river, were 
laid Bit. more on the, north side, and one on the south. 
This last was laid lengthwise by the side of the street, 
on account of the nearness of Green river in the real; 

These lots were laid in this maimer, in the ez- 

Eectation that lots of this size Would soon be taken up 
y actual settlers, and that the settlement would thus 
give, while it received, support from the fort, which 
Btood ne^t the middle of it One undesirable result of 
this measure was, that the lots were settled in part by 
men of smaller property, and less enterprise and force 
of character, who woufd neither have taken mere hduse 
lots for a close built Village, nor purchased full sized 
farms. This injurious effect was attempted to be cor- 
rected by the method of distributing the other lands af- 
terwards among the ];itQ{(aAAM»\ \yaX'«V(L<QraLt fiodl sue* 
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eess. It was another disadvantage of this plan, that in 
fixing the location of the street, with reference to this 
temporary object, it was not laid on the ground most 
fiiuitable for a village. 

The principal street was crossed at the meeting-house 
by another perpendicular to it. Around this plat, which 
was 467 rods in length, and, but for the encroachment 
of Green river on the south-east corner, 265 rods in 
width, a highw.ay was laid : but it never has been open- 
ed, except for a small distance at the north-west corner, 
on the sides contiguous to it. These lots were laid 
some time between 1749 and 1753, and the first settle- 
ments were mostly mkde on them. 

In drawing for them, three lots Were drawn by Lieut; 
Sam Brown, two each by Sam. Calhoun, W.Chedestre, 
Lieut Obadiah Dickenson, Josiah Deian, Eb. Graves, 
Lieut Moses Graves, Thos. Moffat, John Moffat, iBne- 
as Machay, Josiah Williams, Eph. Williams, Jr., and 
Lieut Isaac Wyman ; and one each by Elisha Allis, 
Lem. Avery, Oliver Avery, Elijah Brown, Reuben 
Belding, Sam. Brown, Jr., John Bush, John Chamber- 
lain, Capt Elisha Chapin, John Crafford, EHzur Dick- 
enson, Joel Dickinson, Aaron Denio, Daniel Donnilson, 
Ezekiel Foster, Nath. Harvey, Micah Harrington, Jos. 
Halley, Esq., Daniel Haws, Lieut Elisha Hawley, Col. 
Oliver Partridge, Nath. Russell, Abner Roberts, Jos. 
Sftiith, Doct Seth Hudson, Benj. Simonds, Sam. Smith, 
Thos. Train, Sam. Taylor, Geo. Willis, Esq., Tim. 
Woodbridge, Elisha Williams, Jr., and Sam. Wells. 
These were probably proprietors of the town. On- 
ly a few of them seem ever to have been actual eet- 
ners ; and of these no descendants retaining the family 
same, and a very smaU number of others, are now in- 
habitants of the place. 

The first meeting of the proprietort on recordi Dec 
S, 1753, was at the house of oetfa Hudson, who then 
lived on the corner south-west of the meeting-house. 
Bachel, the daughter of Col. B. Simonds, bom April 8, 
1753, was the first child of English parentage bom in 
the town, or according to odiers, Esther, daughter of 
WiiUam Hoaford. Col. Simonds, very early, if not from 
Ihe beginmng, lived on the lot next vest of 8. Hudsoa, 
where he suh^ueutly built the house long ooca^edb.^ 
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Gen. Thompson J. Skinner. The T)ack part ^f this 
house, built about 1760, was long the oldest house stand- 
ing, and was long time a tavern. The house is now en- 
tirely rebuilt. Richard Stratton, from Western, was a 
vtry early settler, and a leading man. He built the 
house in which G. T. Bulkley, Esq, now lives, the old- 
est two story house in the town. His brother Ichabod 
€ame some time after him, and presently went away. 
Jonathan and James Meacham, cousins, from New ^- 
lem, came early. Jonathan lived in 1766, and some 
time before, near the College spring, and afterwards on 
Bee hill, where" the Hickocks now are. James lived 
near where his family now resides. Thomas IVain hV* 
•ed near the present house of Hon. Daniel Noble, and 
in other places. Thomas Dunton, from Western, or 
its neighborhood, lived on Hoosic river, near Noble^s 

bridge ; Wilson and Derick Webb, between D. 

Noble's and Green river. Opposite these, was Elkanah 
Paris, a duaker, in the house nearest the river, on the 
south side of the street, who afterwards lived near Sam. 
Kellogg's, and then built the house in which Stephen 
Bacon lives, north of Saddle mountain ; Capt. Isaac 
Searle lived where Tirao. Northam now lives, Wm. and 
Josiah Hosford, from Canaan, Con., lived opposite the 
West College, the lattejr on the lot afterwards builtup- 
on by Gen. Sloan ; the former where T. and J. P. Whit- 
man reside, and built the house now standing there. 
Lieut Sampson Howe came about 1774, and had a 
house a few rods north-west of the meeting-hQuse, where 
a gambrel house now stands; afterwards near Sam. 
Kellogg's barn, on the south side of the road. John 
Newbre lived just west of the burying ground. Elisha 
Higgins lived on the hill, nearly opposite the burying 
ground, and at another time near the present house of 
Capt. Thomas F. Hoxsey. Capt. Nehemiah Smedley, 
from Litchfield, Coo., came very early ; five brothers 
and four sisters came later, and was on the same lot as 
Seth Hudson, probably after him. The orchard on this 
place is said to be the oldest in the town, and to have 
vbeen planted in 1764 by N. Smedleyi It was in I^ear- 
ing in 1765. Exchanging this place with Dr. Page, for 
;a lot purchased of the Rev. Mr. Welch, he built upon 
i^ 1772, the next oldest house now remaining in town. 
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-occupied by his aldest son, jusl across Green river. 
Cue of the barns now standing there is much older than 
the house. 

Among the earliest settlers in the north part of the 
town, who fixed themselves on die out lots, were, on 
the road to Adams, Sam. Kellogg, from Canaan, Con., 
about 1761, where his son of the same name now lives. 
Deac. Nathan Wheeler, of Stratford, last from New 
Milford, before 1765, lived on the lot now held by Wm. 
Sherman, Jr. ; Mr. Seeley, from Dutchess county, N. 
Y«, was on this lot first, but went soon to Pownal. Hit 
fH>ns returned afler a few years ; Elisha Baker, from 
Roxbury, Con., settled near where Ira Ford lives ; Ab- 
salom, his son, where Aaron Foote lives, and William 
Hines, from Woodbury, Con., opposite the small gam- 
brel-roofed house in the same street. Seth Luce, from 
Western, about 1768, planted himself near the north- 
west corner of Saddle mountain, beyond Mr. Alden's, 
and Joshua Perry, from Western, settled near him. 

In Water street, along Green river, David Nichols, 
from Middletown, Con., 1768, a tanner, sat down where 
Henry Hurlbut now lives; Jedediah Smedley where John 
Day now is ; Stephen Davis where Oren Kellogg lives j 
"Titus Harrison, from Litchfield, near Town^s mills, 
which he built and owned ; Isaac Ovits and his brother 
Thomas, from New Milford, about 1768, lived in the 
lot north-east of BlaiFs ; Josiah Wright, from Wethers- 
field, 1764, where Wm. Blair now is, and his father a 
little east, where is now a brick house. 

Among those who earliest fixed themselves in East 
streetjwete — ^ Byam, lather of Jesse^Byam, from Tem- 
pleton, about 17^, where Potter now lives, and Sam. 
Burchard, about 1780, from Danbury, having^first lived 
a while in South street, where Geo. Reed lives* Joseph 
Wheeler was near him in South street, afler first living 
where Elisha Williams does in Water street 

Asa Johnson, from Canaan, Con., who ^came about 
lt62, and went away before 1772, lived near where Col. 
Sam. Tyler now lives, half a mile north of the meeting- 
house, and was succeeded by Rob. Hawkins, from New 
Milford, Con. John Smedley lived by the side of the 
Hoooic, not far from Pownal, near Russel Barret's. Dei^ 
jick Smith) from Connecticut, was loi early ^ettlei*) janai 
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long lived in the house on the line between this State 
and Vermont. Jos. Talmadge, from Colchester, Con^, 
planted himself very early on the spot held till lately by 
nis family on N. W. hill. A Mr. Southwick, from New 
Salem, set down just west of where Eiisha Higgins first 
lived, and Stephen Olmsted, from Danbury, Con., 
about 1773, on the turnpike over the west mountain, 
near the Gore. Nathan Smith, known during the lat- 
ter p^rt of his life as " Governor Smith,'' came very 
early from Western, lived in several parts of the town, 
and died in 1820, at the age of 102 years. 

The fine lands at the south end of the town, wei« 
laid out very early as a part of the " hundiud acre fote," 
next after the •* house lots" aud " meadow lots.'' But 
the settlements here were begun later. It was not till 
about 1760 that Isaac Stratton, son of Richard, began 
on the spot ever since occupied by a tavern in the cen- 
tre of the village. He was there alone about three or 
four years. Daniel Burbank, from Western, built 
about 1764, on the spot where his family still resides, btlf 
a mile on the road to New Ashford. His first house 
was a framed building of one room. Robert McMaster 
from Brimfield, settled in 1763 on the lot now held bv 
his son. His brother John at the same time began half 
a mile west of the village, near Norman Eidridge'k 
Moses Rich, from the same place, planted himself near 
the same spot at the same time. Bartholomew Wood- 
cock came in 1765 from Milford, Con. and set down 
near where he still lives ; the oldest settler and houses 
holder now in town. His brother Nehemiah came in 1769 
and built at the fork of the roads a mile north of the 
south village, still called Woodcock's corner. David 
Johnson, from Middletown, Con., about 1763, began 
the farm of Gurdon Bulkley on Stone hill, and built 
the house on it lately pulled down. His marriage with 
Phebe Cole, from Canaan, Con., was the first celebra- 
ted here by the Rev. Mr. Welch. Sam. Sloan, a native 
of Norwalk, came from Canaan, Con., and began be- 
tween the village and Woodcock's corner about 1766, 
and his brother Alexander came soon, and afterwards 
built the house there, now occupied by Gershom Bulkley- 
Thomas Roe, in 1761, from Canaan, began where Dan 
Foster, Esq. now Uvea Jesse and Ichahod Southwicki 
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from New Salem, came as early as 1763. Jesse lived 
by the Corbens, and Ichabod by the side of Green river, 
on the lot known as Hubbell's farm. John and Wm. 
Torrey came from Middletown about 1767. "Vy^illiam 
began the farm now held by his son, Deac. David Tor- 
rey. John was a little south-east of him. Capt. Sam- 
uel Clarke, from Washington, Con., about 1765, lived 
where the widow Young now does. 

Among the very early settlers at the S. end of the town 
were also Moses, Andrew, and Wm. Young, from Wes- 
tern, Zebediah Sabin, from Killingly, Con., David 
Johnson, 2d., from Thompson, Con. ; Asa, Amasa, and 
Joseph Corben, frorn New Haven, Con., Samuel Mills 
and Isaac, Jonatlian, and Sam. Sherwood, from Con- 
necticut, and Deming, from Wethersfield, Con., 

the descendants of most of whom occupy the lands 
cleared by their fathers. 

Of those who came somewhat later to the townj but 
before 1800, and who still remain here either they or a 
part'of their families, Doct. Samuel Porter came from 
Northampton, Jonathan Danforth from Western, Dan- 
iel Dewey from Sheffield, William Starkweather from 
Preston, Con. George Krigger from Hoosic, N.Y. John 
pickcox from Granville, William B. Sherman and 
Thomas F. Hoxsey from Kingston, R. I. Obadiah 
Bardwell and Daniel Harris from Heath, T. and J. P. 
Whitman, from Hartford, Con., Samuel Rossiter from 
Richmond, Nathaniel and Chas. Kellogg, from Bolton, 
Con. 

The town received also a large number of inhabi- 
tants at different times between 1770 and 1800, from 
Colchester, Con-., including all the Bulkleys, Bridgeses, 
Chamberlains, Days, Fords, Judds, Northams, Skin- 
ners, Tylers, Judah and Elisha Williams, Elijah Tho- 
mas and Solomon Wolcott. 

A considerable part of the earlier settlers did not 
come until after the incorporation of the town, which 
took place in 1765. The first town meeting was h«ld 
the 15th of July, 1765. From the "List^' of that 
year, it appears that the taxable polls were 59, ojLen 57, 
cows 75, and sheep 83. The two largest dairies were 
of six cows each, and there were two ^others of four 
The largest flock of sheep was 18 ; the next 14^ tS^ 
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aud 11. "Improvements were "listed" at ISa. Ubi 
acre, and amounted to <£426 ; frOm which it appean 
that about 57S acres were then under cultivation. Astf 
Johnson was rated for two mills, Nehemiah Smedley 
for £126 at interest, and Isaac Searle for £700. In 
the list of 17G6 there were 74 noils, in 1768, 102 ; while 
'* the voters by law'' were only 20; in 1770, 119 polb; 
in 1774, the polls at the north end were 108 ; south 
end, 98, in the town 206j and on the Gore west of the 
town, 12 ; in 1776, 220 in the town, and the valuation 
of the town was £5921, vie. of the north part £3^5^ 
the south part £2378. The number of rateable pollf 
now (1^9; is 352 ; of which 223 are taxed m the Con- 
gregational parish. The valuation of the town is now 
$353,000. The population was in 1810. 1843 ; in 18^0, 
2010. 

This population is very much scattered. There arc 
about eighty dwelling-houses within a mile of the Col- 
leges, of which something more than half stand com- 
pactly enough to be called a village, in which therie are 
four or five stores and two taverns. The south village 
is smaller. In each of these villages there is a post of- 
fice. The town employs three physicians and two law- 
yers. 

The following is believed to be a complete list of the 
physicians who have practised here, arranged with some 
reference to the order of lime : 

Jaeob Meak, Wm. Page, Hutchinson, — 

Camp, John Johnson, Ezra Baker, Elisha Baker, Re- 
membiance Sheldon, Wm. Towner, Sam. Porter, Solo- 
mon Wolcott, Lonson Porter, Sam. Smith, Alfred Per- 
ry, Lyndon A. Smith, John Adams, Jr., Albert G. W. 
Smidi, Eben. Emmons, Henry L. Sabin. 

The following is a list of the lawyers : 

David Noble, Daniel Dewey, Daniel Noble, Am- 
brose Hall, Douglas W. Sloane, Charles A. Dewey, 
Homer Bartlett, Daniel N. Dewey, Charles Baker. 
• The settlers of this town early showed tlieir wish and 
purpose to introduce and cherish here the literary and 
reUgious institutions by which they had been nurtured 
in the towns from which they came. Were new settle- 
ments at the present day equally ready to bestow the 
necessary care aud e:^^eTi^^ o\x ^^ «»nv^ oh^eots, these 
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invaluable blessings of life and safeguards of liberty, 
would be now planted through all our States, so gener- 
ally as to leave little for us to wish or to do in their behalf. 

In laying out the home lots, one lot on corner north- 
cast of the meeting-house was reserved for the first min- 
ister who should be settled ; another contiguous to it, 
for ihe support of the ministry, and a lot on the south- 
east corner for the support of schools. The out lots a A 
terwards drawn against the numbers of these three hom«^ 
lots were appropriated to the same uses. The school 
and ministry lands were sold in 1772 for £323 ; and 
the ministry house lot in 1777. 

In the warning for the second meeting of the proprie- 
tors in April, 175-1, an article waS' inserted, " to see if 
the proprietors will have the gospel preached in thr» 
town this summer, or some part of it" No measures 
on the subject were adopted, however, at that time, and 
there is no record of any proprietors' meeting for tbt 
next six years, until 1760 ; when it was voted, Oct 1, 
to hire preaching for six months. March 10, 1763, it 
was voted to have preaching "/or the future ;" and 
16th of Nov. following, " to give Mr. Gideon Warren 
a call to preach on probation." Two years after this, 
and immediately after the incorporation of the town, 
the proprietors called Mr. Welch " to the work of the 
ministry in this town," July 26, 1765. His settlement 
was £80, ($267) to be paid one half the first year, the 
other half the year following. His salary was at first 
£40. a year, and was to be increased £3 annually until 
it should amount to £70. He was besides to have tha 
use of the ministry house lots, but not the out lots. 

He was ordained the latter part of the year 1765, and 
was the pastor of the church near twelve years. In tha 
winter of 1776, he went with the American army to 
Canada as chaplain, in a regiment to which a party be- 
longed, commanded by Lieut Zebadiah Sabin, of thie 
town. Mr. Welch died of the small pox, in March of 
the same year, near Clucbec. He was a native of MiW 
ford, Con. His father dying early, the care of his ed»- 
cation devolved on an uncle with whom he went to v» 
aide in New jNIilfo.d. He was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1762. He was a man of intelligence and acti- 
vity, attentive to the duties of his oflice, and serious audi 
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earnest in the performance of them. His religious opi- 
nions seem to have agreed with those of the clergy of 
that day, that are now spoken of as approaching to Ar- 
minianism. He always wrote his sermons, and deliver- 
ed them with animation and propriety of manner. He 
was social in his habits, fond of conversation, in which 
he was often sportive and shrewd, and sometimes, per- 
haps, too gay and jocose. In person he was ratljcr 
short and light. He was fond of athletic exercises, and 
excelled in them, whenever the manners of the day al- 
lowed him to join in them. He married Marvin, the 
daughter of Deac. Gaylord, of New Milford ; to which 
place she returned with a small family after his death, 
and married there again and lived to a great age. 

The records of the church during his ministry, and 
previous to it, have not been preserved, and it is not 
known when the church was gatliered, nor what wer« 
its numbers, until the time of his successor. 

The Rev. Seth Swift, a native of Kent, Con., and a 
graduate of Yale College in 1774, was ordained May 
26, 1779. The settlement voted him was iS200, and 
the salary £60 ; to be increased £6 a year till it should 
amount to £S0, 

The church, at the commencement of his ministry^ 
tonsisted of 61 members, and 273 were added during 
his ministry of nearly 28 years. Of these, 62 were re- 
•ei ved by letter. The largest additions during tlie period, 
were 23 in 1780, 23 in 1781, 64 in 1806, and 53 in 1806; 
36 were received in 1807 after his death. He died aftei a 
•liort illness, Feb. 15, 1807. The following entry on 
the records of the church, testifies their affection and es- 
teem for their pastor. " At about 9 o'clock, A. M. the 
Rev. Seth Swift, our much esteemed, dearly belovedl, 
and very faithful and laborious pastor, died, in the midtt 
•f great usefulness, while God was pouring out his Spi- 
rit here, and giving him many seals of his ministry." 
The Rev. Daniel Collins, of Lanesborough, preached 
his funeral sermon. Mr. Swift was a little above th« 
Bfiiddle stature, with a strong frame, and large features; 
»ot at all studious of the graces of dress, manners, or 
conversation, warm and open is his temper, evangelical 
in his religious views, serious in the general tone of hit 
i«tsrcourse with his people, zealous in ths Uboiirs of 
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the ministry, decided in his opinionSi and prudent and 
energetic in his measures. 

The people remained without a pastor more than six 
years ; in which time, besides the §6 beforementioned, 
67 were admitted to the church, of whom 47 were re- 
ceived in 1812, after a season of great and general se- 
riousness. 

The Rev. Walter King was installed as pastor of the 
church, July 6, 1813, and died here of an apoplectic at* 
tack, which came upon him in the pulpit, Dec. 1, 1815, 
at the age of 57. He was a native of Wilbraham, Mass. 
and was graduated at Yale College in 17S2. He was 
ordained over the second church in Norwich, Con., in 
May, 1787, and continued there more than 24 years. 
He was dismissed from this situation on account of a 
difference of opinion with the church, respecting the law- 
fulness of marrying the sister of a deceased wife. His 
salary at Williamstown was between 500 and 600 dol- 
lars. During his ministry here, of little more than two 
years, the admissions to the church were 21. His 
funeral discourse was pronounced by Rev. President 
Moore. 

A short obituary notice of Mr. King may be found 
in the Panoplist for March, 1816, understood to be 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, in which 
he is honoured as a " sound divine, a solemn and search- 
ing preacher, and eminently a man of prayer." 

The Rev. Ralph Wells Gridley, son of the Rev. Eli- 
jah Gridley, of Granby, in this Commonwealth, and a 
graduate of Yale College in 1814, was ordained Oct. 9, 
1816. 

After the death of Mr. King, 12 persons were admit- 
ted to the church before the ordination of his successor, 
and since that time, 378. The whole number in 1803, 
was 84 ; in 1807, 195 ; and on the 1st of Jan. last was 426. 
The population of the town has been at some times very 
changeful, and the number of admissions to the church 
by letter, and of dismissions with recommendation, has 
been remarkfibly large. 

Nathan Wheeler and James Meacham were the first 
deacons in the church. Deacon Wheeler removed from 
town in 1784, and Deacon Meacham died, August, 
1813, aged 79. Deacon Ebenezer Stratton was chosen 
jl9 supcessor of Deacon Wheeler, and died in 1814, at 
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the age of 68. Zadock Ford and Benjamin Skinntr 
were chosen deacons in 1806, and Deodatus Noble in 
1814. In 1828 Deacon Skinner died, aged 78 ; and 
Levi Smedley, Andrew Beers, and Dr. Ebenezer Em- 
mons were chosen deacons. 

Religious worship was celebrated ten or twelve yeaw 
in a school-house standing on the corner lot north-eait 
of the present meeting-house, and a little back of the 
bam now standing there. The first proposal to build a 
meeting-house, was in Jan. 1766. It was renewed in 
December of the same year, and it was then voted to 
build a house 40 feet by 30, and to raise <£180 for this 
purpose. The business was so exclusively in the hands 
of the proprietors^ that they refused, April, 1768, to let 
the town have any voice in fixing tlie site of the house. 

The house built for public worship by the proprietors 
in 1768, continued to be used for that purpose until 1798. 
But attempts to build a new one began as early as 1777; 
when it was voted (Jan. 6,) to build a meeting-house 
" near the centre of the town.^' The same thing was 
voted again, March 8, 1779, and also that the 8ouih 
part should have their portion of preaching there, until 
there should be a meeting-house in the centre. A 
** stake " was set for the meeting-house by a committee, 
and the site approved by vote of the town, July, 1781, 
on a height of land the east side of the County road, a 
quarter of a mile north of the present dwelling-house of 
Gurdon Bulkley, on the top of Stone hill, about mid- 
way between the two meeting-houses since erected. 
Jan. 24, 1785, it Was voted by the town to build a meet- 
ing-house in the south part ; the town to pay toward it 
the assessed value of the meeting-house in the north 
part, subsequently valued at ^170. This plan failed. 
It was again voted, April 10, 1793, to build, if " the 
■pot could be agreed on." This agreement could not 
be effected, and a proposal was made to divide the 
town, which was negatived, Jan. 2, 1794 ; and eleven 
days after, the town voted to raise £2000 to build. Af- 
ter fruitless attempts to carry this vote into executioB, 
it was reconsidered, March 29, 1796, and in Sept. fol- 
lowing, the town allowed a house to be built by the pro- 
prietors, the old one to be removed, and used as a town 
fcoiise. The house now standing near the site of the old 
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•ne, was soon erected. It is 76 feet long, and 55 \m 
width, and cost about $60D0. The house at the south 
part was erected about 1812 by subscription. Its dimen* 
sions are 57 feet by 42, and tlie cost was about $3500. 
This house was erected by the united exertions of Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists, and is used by them 
jointly. 

The labours of the pastor of the Congregational 
^urch on the Sabbath, have been enjoyed by the peo- 
ple at this end of the town every third Babbath, since 
the early part of Mr. Swift's ministry. 

For a long time aAer the settlement of the town, th« 
•people were nearly all of one religious denomination, 
and constituted but one religious society. In th« 
year 1777, when 220 polls were rated in toVrn taxes, 
307 of tliem were rated in the minister tax. Division 
in religious opinion and worship has since become mor-« 
considerable, as in most other towns in New England. 
Richard Stratton, Esq., one of the first and most re- 
spectable settlers, was a Baptist, and was called Dea- 
con. There was early a small Baptist congregation. 
In May, 1791, ijie town refused " to incorporate Mat- 
thew Dunning and 14 others into a Baptist society,'** 
according to their petition. The next year, '* Isaat 
Holmes was chosen tything-man for the Baptist society 
in this toYfu.^'^ 

The Baptists assisted to build, and have a joint right 
with Congregationalists to use, the south meeting-house. 
They have nevei: had a settled minister ; but sometimes 
hire one for the year. The church of that denomina- 
tion here included some members from Hancock, but 
was always small, and was dissolved about 181 1. Some 
of tlie members of it united themselves with a church in 
Berlin, N. Y. After two or three years, another Bap- 
tist church was formed, which now consists of 43 mei9« 
ters. 

The Methodists in the town have always been few, 
and now are only a very small number of families. 

The poor of the town have usually been placed in the 
families of such inhabitants as would maintain them at a 
•reasonable rate per week. Sometimes a gross sum has 

:* Towa recordf . 

as* 
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oecn paid to the lowest bidder for the support of thera aH 
during the year. The situation of the town, contiguous 
to New York and Vermont, oflea ^lade the number of 
•tate poor here particularly large. In the year 1826, 
more than 40 were supported, in whole or in part, at an 
expense to the public of 1200 dollars. Of this 
sum, near $1000 was paid by the Commonwealth for 
35 strite paupers. In the spring of 1S27, the town rent- 
ed a large (arm, and collected the poor upoii it, under 
the care of a superintendent. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages and extra expenses of a new establishment, 
the expense for state paupers was reduced to about 
(600, and that for the town poor to $100. For the 
present year the expenses will be still lest'. Three on- 
ly are supported at the charge of the town, and twelve 
by the state ; of which last, six are under twelve years 
of age. 

The town contains thirteen school districts, and rais- 
es $700 a year for the support of common schools. 

A town library was begun between 1780 and 1790, 
which at the time of the Rev. Mr. Swift's death con- 
tained near 200 volumes ; since that time it has been 
much ncijlected." 

There are two burying grounds, both laid out early. 
That at the suuth end of the town was laid out about 
1769, and is a quarter of a mile east of the meeting- 
house, at some distance from the road. The spot 
first appropriated to this use at the north part of 
the town, was three-eighths of a mile north of the meet- 
ing-house, on the west side of the road to Bennington, 
in the rear of the home lots, and separated from them 
by an intended highway. About 1760 the present 
ground was chosen, about the same dis\i«nce west of the 
meeting-house. Many of the bodies laiJ in the first, 
were removed to this. 

The deaths in the 27 years of Mr. Swift's ministry, 
from 17S0 to 1806 inclusive, were 642, or about 24 in a 




In the next 21 years, ending with 1827, the number 
of deaths was 376, or between 27 and 28 on an average 
yearly. The greatest mortality was in 1813, Gl ; ia 
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1825, 62 ; and in 1823, 45 : the least in 1810, 1812, 
and 1817, 15 eacli ; in 1808 and 1818, 19 each ; and 
in 1811, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1820, 
1827, from 21 to 25. 

Col. Benjamin Siinonds, one of the first settlers and 
proprietors of the town, was born ia the eastern part of 
the county of Hampshire, Feb. 23, 1726. At twenty 
years of age he was a soldier in the garrison of Fort 
Massachusetts, in the present town of Adams, when 
that fort was attacked in 1746 by a body of 900 French 
and Indians, under Vaudreuil. 

After a short residence at Northampton, Col. S. came 
to this place. He was a man of great enterprize and acti- 
vity, and long time one of the wealthiest inhabitants. He 
distinguished himself by his zeal and services in the cause 
of his country during the struggles of the Revolution. 
He was much employed in the affairs of the town, and 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of his townsmen to 
a great degree. He died April 11, 1807, aged 81. 

David Noble, Esq., was also one of the principal in- 
habitants at an early period. He was bcrn at New 
Milford, Con., Dec. 9, 1744, was graduated at Yale 
College in 1764, and came to this town from New Fair- 
field in 1770. He read law, and followed that profes- 
sion a number of years. He afterwards engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and acquired a very handsome es- 
tate. He was a man of activity and enterprize, of pro- 
bity and intelligence, and a considerable benefactor and 
one of the first trustees of theCollege. In 1797 he was 
made a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for th« 
County of Berkshire, and died March 4, 1803, in his 
69th year. 

Gen. William Towner, from New Fairfield, Con., af- 
ter a number of years spent at Cheshire in this County, 
came and yetlled in this town as a medical practitioner 
about 1790, and was till his death the most eminent 
man in his profession in this neighbourhood. He wa« 
a man of graceful exterior and pleasing manners and 
fond of society ; and he readily lent his attention to 
subjects foreign to his profession, especially to politics, 
the all-engrossing concern of the day. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in both branches, and gen- 
eral of brigade. He died after an illness of a few days 
at Fownal in Vermont, in Jan. 1813, at the age of 59. 
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Oen. Thompson Joseph Skinner was the son of the 
Bev. Thomas Skinner, of the parish of West Chester, 
In Colchester, Con. His father died early, and in 
agreement with the thrifty raai^ims of that day, he serv- 
ed his time as an apprenticed mechanic. He came to 
this town in 1775, and early acquired an extensive in- 
fluence in the town and County. He at different times 
represented both in the General Court. He bore a 
very active part in the political contentions of the period 
of his public life, and was much distinguished for his 
spirited and happy efforts in extemporaneous and inter- 
rupted debate. He was many years Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas for the County, and Treasurer of 
Williams College. He was Major General of Militia,, 
a Representative in Fifth Congress, Marshal of the Di^ 
trict of Massachusetts, and Treasurer of the State. Ho 
died at Boston, January 20, 1809, in his 57th year. 

The Hon. Daniel Dewey was a native of Sheffield 
in this County, and two years a member of Yale Col- 
lege, in the class of 1780, where he received the hono- 
rary degree of master in 1792. He read law with 
Judge Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, commenced practice 
in this town in 1790, and became one of the nnost emi- 
nent and successful members of this profession in the 
western part of the Commonwealth. He was a roemr 
her of the Governor's Council in 1809 and 1812, and 
represented this district in the thirteenth Congress. In 
Feb. 1814, he was appointed one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, and died May 26, 1815, in 
his 50th year. He was eminently estimable and happy 
in all the social and domestip relations of life, and 
though he lived at a time of violent party animosities 
detraction never meddled with his name. ** He is al- 
most the only man," said Cheif Justice Parker, " in an 
elevated rank, of fixed and unalterable political opir 
nions, and who was never remiss in enforcing those 
opinions, that has been at no time calumniated." Ma$%, 
Reports^ voV 12, 580. 

For an account of Col. Ephraim Williams, and of 
Williams College, see pages 164, 5, &c, of this work. 

An academy was established here in 1827, and iik- 
.torporated in 1828. In 1827, also, a printing office was 
ppened, and the publication of a weekly newspapt^ 
^l<^niencedy called the American Advoca^^. 
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This town is bounded Gn the south by Richmond; 
on the east by Pittsfield, Lanesborough and New Ath- 
ford ; on the north by Williamstown, and a tract of u«- 
incorporated land, called the Gore; and on the west by 
Berlin and Stephentown, in the county of Rensselaer, 
and New Lebanon, in the county of Columbia, New 
York. It was first called Jericho; but at the time of 
its incorporation in 1776, it was called Hancock, after 
the Hon. John Hancock, then President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and aAerwards Governor of this State. 
It is nearly 16 miles in length from north to south, and 
about 2 in breadth. It was originally broader ; but 
when the line was finally established between Massa- 
chusetts and New York, in 1787, a tier of excellent lots 
from half to three-fourths of a mile long, were thrown 
into the latter State, and the town was greatly injured. 
In June, 1798, another tract at the. north-east was an- 
nexed to New Ashford, from 241 to 389 rods wide, and 
from 950 to 990 rods long. 

From the line of Williamstown a narrow vallev ex- 
tends south about 7 miles, to the north village of Han- 
cock ; along which io a succession of good farms, spread- 
ing from the valley to the right and left on to the side* 
of the mountains. From this village south several 
miles, the town is so broken and mountainous that n« 
■highway has been cut through it ; and the inhabitants, 
in passing from end of the town to the other, are obli- 
ged to travel 5 or 6 miles rouDd the mountaina in tba 
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State of New York; which is a very great inconvenience 
in the transaction of town business. To the iK>iitfa and 
soutli-east of these mountains, at the head of the Rich- 
mond valley, is a tract of very fine land, belonging to 
the iShakers, with a soil of gravel and loam. From th« 
slopes of the mountains to Richmond line on the east, 
is about a mile and a half, but less westward. 

The soil of the town generally, with the exception of 
the mountainous parts, is good for rye, maize, oats, 
barley and potatoes. Wheat is a very uncertain crop, 
and not much sown. The valleys yield good hay, and 
the hills fine pasturage ; and the town is better adapted 
to grazing than to the culture of grain. 

The timber is hard maple, birch, white ash, butter- 
nut, bass, elm and chesnut. Formerly there wassoms 
white pine and hemlock ; but trees of these kinds are 
now rarely found. 

There is an abundance of solid blue limestone, which 
the people burn into lime for their own use. The Sha- 
kers get a kind of coarse marble from Hancock moun- 
tain, which they use for posts. 

Though the town abounds with living springs and 
brooks, there are no very considerable streams, nor manv 
important niill-isite8. A branch of Green river rises 
abuut 3 miles south of the northern boundary, and runs 
north into Williamstown. Another stream rises near 
this, and flows to the south into Stephentown, thence to 
Kindei hook and to Hudson river ; on which is a woollen 
factory and a saw-mill. Besides this factory and mill, 
there arc in the town 2 grist-mills, 2 saw-mills, an oil- 
mill, and a clothier's work& 

The first and principal grant in this town was made 
by the Legislature in 1760, to Asa Douglass, Esq. and 
Timothy Hurlburt, of Canaan, Con., Cc3. John^Ashley 
of Sheflield, and Josiah Dean. The first grantee be- 
came a settler in April, 1762 ; with whom John Clo- 
thier, Jesse Squire, Amasa and Martin Johnson, Ben- 
jamin Davis, Samuel Grippen, David Sprague, Samu- 
el Hand, Esq., Capt. Caleb Gardner, David Vaughan, 
Jonathan Hazard, Esq., Henry Hazard, and Reuben 
Ely, were soon associated. They were generally from 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and settled about th« 
north village and northward towards WilliaQistQWi). 



in l^lf Charles Goodrich Esq. of Pittsfield obtain- 
ed agrant ofland at the south end of the town, and in 
1764f his nephew, Daniel Goodrich, settled upon it ; 
the year following Benjamin Goodrich, father of Dan- 
iel, settled there with all his other sons, viz : Benja- 
min, Samuel, Nathan, David, Ezekiel, Elizur, Heze- 
kiah, Jeremiah and Enoch. Jeremiah and Hezekiah 
Osborn, father and son, and Israel Talcot settled there 
about the same time. The Goodrich's and Osborn'i 
were immediately from Ridgefield — Talcot was from 
Wethersfield, Con. 

Soon after the ganrtto Charles Goodrich, small grants 
were made in the north part of the town, to Dea. Sam- 
uel Brown of Stockbridge, and Col. Farrington. The 
residue of the town was sold by a committee of thtt 
General Court, to the actual settlers in 1789, at differ- 
ent prices per acre acccording to the quality. 

The north village in this town has been already men- 
tioned. It is near the centre of the town, about 3-4 of 
a mile from New York line, and has a post office, 2 
stores, 2 taverns, 14 dwelling houses and several me- 
chanic shops. Two regnlar lines of stages pass thrice 
a week through this village from Albany to Boston, one 
by way of Williamstown and Greenfield, and the other 
by Lanesborough and Deerfield. 

There is another village in the southeast part of the 
town, extending into the edge of the town of Pittsfield, 
called the Shaker village. It is a compact and beauti- 
ful settlement, containing a church, office, school house, 
7 dwelling houses, and various shops, occupied by join- 
ers, hatters, blacksmiths, coopers, &c., on the south 
road from Pittsfield to New Lebanon, 5 miles from the 
former and 3 from the latter. A brook rising near the 
village is used for turning light machinery and various 
conveniences about the buildings. 

The circular stone barn, built in this village in 1826, 
is a curiosity. It is 270 feet in compass, with walls 
laid in lime rising 21 feet above the underpining, and 
from 3 ( to 2 i feet in thickness. The mast and rafUr« 
are 53 feet in length, and united together at the topr 
Ob the lower floor, immediately widiin the walls, are 
•tables 8 feet high, occupying 12 feet in length with the 
Banger which is inwards, and into which convenient pla- 
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ces are left for throwing hay and feed from abrfi^-- III 
these stables, wliich open to and from several yardhLft«|||ttf 
of horses and 52 horned cattle may be stabled. Tne cov- 
ering of the stables forms the barn floor, on to wliScb 
from an offset Ihero is but one large door way for 
teams, which make the circuftof the floor and pass out 
at the same place. Eight or 10 can occupy the floor 
at the same time ; and the liay is thrown into the largt 
area in the centre. For simply laying the stone of this 
building the masons were paid 500 dollars and boarded. 

With the exception of the Shakers, the great body of 
the inhabitants have ever been Baptists. A congrega- 
tion was early fformed in the north part of the town, 
which worshipped for a time in a log house, which stood 
near the site of the present meeting house, about a mile 
and a quarter above the north village. The present 
house was erected in 1797. About 1770, Elder Clark 
Rogers from Rhode -Island, was sttled over this congre- 
gation, and ministered to the people until he died, Jan. 
14, 1S06, aged 77. He was Calvinistic m sentiment, 
and is said to have possessed good sense and exempla- 
ry piety. During his day the society was respectable, 
but has suffered since his death for the want of settled 
pastor ; though they have had for definite periods the 
labors of several clergyman. The number of commu- 
nicants in the church is about 30. From the north vil- 
lage most of the people attend worship in Stephentown 
and some of. them belong to the Baptist church in that 
place. 

A few persons in the south part of the town embraced 
the piinciples of the Shakers in June 1780. They be- 
gan at that time (as some persons did from New Leba- 
non,) to visit mother Ann and the elders at Escuania, 
and were so taken with their notions, that they immedi- 
ately set up meetings according to the customs of this 
sect. In 1784 they erected their meeting house. Some 
of the first Shakers were John Deming, (who lived within 
the line of Pittstield,) and Daniel Goodrich, Nathan, 
David, Ezekiel, Hezekiah, and Jeremiah Goodrich, 
Israel Talcot, and two brothers by the name of Josiah 
and Joseph, who settled in Richmond, and Joshia Cog»- 
woU from Pittsfield^ toon united with them. 
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The Bociety of Shakers now embraces about 270 souls 
who live compactly in and near their village, l^houffh 
they carry on considerable mechanical business, they 
are principally engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 
They own about 2000 acres of land, mostly on the flat 
around the village, though it reaches on to the hills noith 
and east The greater portion of it is in Pittsfield, con- 
siderable is in Hancock, and some in Richmond. 

There. are in the town? school districts. The mid- 
dle district has a fund of $200, given by the late Jolm 
Reynolds ; the interest of which is to be applied forever 
for the benefit of the children of the poorer class of in- 
habitants, at the discretion of the school committee. 

There is no public library in the town ; but some of 
the inhabitants are concerned in a library in Stephen- 
town, looatcd a mile west of the north village. 
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This township, under the name of East Hoosie, waf 
explored, and its limits traced by a committee of the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1749. The eom- 
mittee were instructed to make the town 6 miles square ; 
hut for some reason it was laid out 7 miles long from 
morth to south, and 5 broad from east to west ; compri- 
sing an area of about 22,400 acres. These are its pre- 
sent dimensions. 

It is bounded north by Clarksburg; east by Clarks- 
burg and Florida ; south by Cheshire, and west by New 
▲shford and Williamstown. 

in 1750, Capt. Ephraim Williams, afterwards Colo- 
ael, and founder of Williams College, obtained from 
ike General Court a grant of 200 acres, on conditioD 
that he should reserve 10 acres for the use of a fort, and 
build a grist-mill and a saw-mill, and keep them in re- 

?air 20 years, for the use of the settlers. The reserred 
acres form the central part of the farm lately owned 
Mid occupied by Israel Jones, Esq., in the north-western 
part of the town. 

On the 2d day of June, 1762, the General Court sold 
by auction nine townships of land, lying in this north- 
west corner of the State. Of these townships. East 
Hoosic was No. 1. It was purchased by Nathan Jones 
ff £3200. Mr. Jones, after the purchase, admitted 
Col: Elisha Jones and John Murray, Esq. as joint pro* 
prietsrs with him. 



These proprietors, in October of the same year, em- 
ployed a surveyor to lay out 48 settling lots of 100 acres 
each. A line was drawn through the length of the town, 
dividing the best of the land into two equal parts, and 
on each side of this line a range of lots was laid out. 
Each lot was 160 rods long from east to west, and 100 
rods wide from north to south, abating from the breadth 
of each lot, enough to bring the range of 24 lots within 
the north and south limits of the township. These 4S 
settling lots, occupying the bottom of the valley through 
its whole length, comprised the heart of the township. 
Four years after, Isi'ael Jones, Esq., who then resided 
in the township, was authorized to .survey a further num- 
ber of lots, not exceeding 20, of 100 acres each, and as 
agent of the proprietors, to admit settlers to the number 
of 60. This number was mentioned, because the con- 
ditions of settlement, fixed by a vote of the General 
Court, required tlie settlers, when their number amount- 
ed to 60, to build a meeting-house'and settle " a learn- 
ed protestant minister." The rest of the land was divi- 
ded in 176S into lots of 200 acres each, and distributed 
among the proprietors, according to their shares in the 
property of the township. 

During the French wars, the Indians traversed this re- 
gion ; but they appear to have had no permanent habi- 
tations here. No remains of Indian settlements have 
existed within the remembrance of the earliest settlers. 
About 1741 or 2, Fort Massachusetts was built in a 
narrow part of the valley leading towards Williamstown. 
This was a part of the line of defence erected to protect 
the northern and western settlements of New England 
against French and Indian hostilities. The enemy di- 
rected their principal movements towards Connecticujt 
river. In general, they came down from Canada in the 
direction of the Connecticut, and were repelled by Fort 
Constitution, at Brattleborough, Yt., Fort Dummer, at 
Hinsdale, N. H., and Fort Wentworth, N. H., further 
up the Connecticut, all in connection with each other on 
the same line. But some came down the Hudson, and 
proceeding eastward up the Hoosic, came upon this forti- 
^cation, and several bloody skirmishes took place. They 
repeatedly appeared in smaller or larger bodies about tha 
fort* The following facts are taken principally from the 
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Appendix to the ** Redeemed Captive," by the Ben 
John Taylor, formerly of Deerfield. 

On the 6th of May, 1746, as serj. John Ha^vks and 
John Miles were riding out from the fort, they were fired 
upon by two Indians and wounded. Miles made his es- 
cape to the fort ; Hawks fought for some time, and might 
have taken them both prisoners, had he understood their 
language, as appeared afterwards : for they asked for 
i|uarters before he turned to make his escape. 

A party of the enemy appeared again at the fort on 
the 11th of June followhig, and attacked a number of 
men who were at a distance from the fori, and a skir- 
mish ensued. After sustaining the fire a few moments, 
the enemy fled, having lost one of their men. Elisha 
Nims and Gershom Hawks were wounded, and Benja- 
min Tenter was taken captive* 

On the 20th of August, intliesame year, an army of 
about 900 French and Indians, under Gen. De Vau- 
dreuil, made an attack upon the fort. Col. Hawks, who 
commanded the fort at that time, had only 22 effective 
ipen with him, and but 33 persons, men, women, and 
children, and was miserably supplied with ammunition. 
Notwithstanding these unfortunate circumstances, he 
defended the fort 28 hours, and probably would never 
have given it up, had not his ammunition failed. He 
was finally necessitated to capitulate, and offered such 
articles as were accepted. One special anicle was, tlmt 
none of the prisoners should be delivered into the hands 
of the Indians. The next day, however, Vaudreuil de- 
livered one half of them to the Indians, on the plea that 
there was danger of mutiny in his army* the Indians be- 
ing irritated, that they were cut off from the profits of 
the conquest. The savages immediately killed one of 
the prisoners, because, being sick, he was unable to 
travel. In the siege Col. Hawks lost but one man ; 
while the enemy, as near as could be ascertained, lost 
45, who were either killed outright, or died of their 
wounds. The prisoners were carried to Canada, where 
12 of tliem sickened and died. The residue, with other 
prisoners, were sent on board a flag of truce to Boston, 
where they arrived on the 16th of August, 1747. The 
chaplain of the fort at the time it was taken, the Rev. 
John Norton, wrot^ an account of his captivity, whiok 
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was published. He afterwards settled in the ministry 
at East Hampton, a parish in Chatham, Con. Another 
of the capcives was Benjamin Simonds, who afterwards 
became a distinguished inhabitant of Will iamstown, and 
a colonel^of militia. 

While the fort was rebuilding, on the 25th of May, 
1747, there being several hundred people present, an 
army of the enemy came with the design of hindering 
the undertaking. About 100 men had been sent to Al- 
bany a few days before for stores of provision and am- 
munition. As these were approaching the fort on their 
return, a «cout was sent forward, who coming within 
sight of thd fort, discovered the enemy and began an at- 
tack, which gave alarm to the people at the fort, who 
had not as yet discovered the enemy. A few issued out 
and maintained a small skirmish, until the enemy fled. 
The people remaining at the fort, and the commander 
of the party with the waggons, were much blamed for 
not affording assistance, and were charged with cowr 
ardice. In this action three persons were wounded, 
and a friendly Indian from Stockbridge was killed. 

On the lat of October following, Peter Burvee was 
taken captive near this fort 

On the 2d of August, 1748, about 200 of the enemy 
appeared at the fort. It was then under the command 
of Capt. Ephraim Williams, afterwards Col. Williamr, 
whose grant of 200 acres has been already mentioned. 
A scout was fired upon, which drew out Capt. Williams 
with about 30 men ; an attack began, which continued 
ROijie time; but finding the enemy numerous, Capt, 
Williams fought upon the retreat,- until he had again re- 
covered the fort. The enemy soon withdrew ; but with 
what loss was unknown. A man by the name of Abbot 
was killed, and Lieut. Hawley and Ezekiel Wells were 
wounded. 

In 1755, in the second French war. Col. Williams 
was sent at the head of a regiment to join Gen. Johnson 
at the north, and was killed on the 8th of September in 
that year, near the southern extremity of Lake George. 

After the death of Col. Williams, the oversight of the 
fort was committed, it is believed, to one Capt. Wyman. 
He is known to have lived in the house within the pick* 

36* 
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ct«> and to have occupied the land reserved foi' tlie use 

of the fort 

June 7, 1756, a body of the enemy came again to this 
fort, and Benjamin King, and a man by the name of 
M eacham were killed. 

The Rev. Stephen West, afterwards Dr. West, minis- 
ter of Stockbridge, was chaplain in 1758, and perhaps 
in 1757. 

The location of the fort is still indicated by the print 
of a cellar, and the horse radish, which was planted by 
the soldiers, and still grows upon the spot. 

Some of the first settlers in this township, except a 
few soldiers who lingered round the fort, were, Abief 
Smith, Gideon and Jacob his sons, John Kilborn his son* 
in-law, and John McNeal. These all came from Litch- 
field, Con. Reuben Hinman and Jonathan Smith, came 
from Woodbury. There were also the names of Par- 
ker, Cook, and Leavenworth, from Wallingford. Rev. 
Samuel Todd, who had previously removed from North- 
bury, Con. to Lanesborough, and Israel Jones, ]Ssc]. 
settled here. 

Abiel Smith and his sons lived in two houses ; one 
occupying the present site of Mr. Alpheus Smith's ta- 
vern in the north village ; the other, a spot a few rods 
further east. Mr. Kilborn settled near tlie present site 
of the Friends' meeting-house ; Mr. McNeal near the 
present residence of Mr. Kingsley, about a mile and a 
half south of the north village ; and Mr. Hinman lived 
on the spot now occupied by Col. Henry Willmartb, 
two miles north of the south village. 

Most of the first settlers soon disposed of their lands 
to purchasers from Rhode Island, many of whom be- 
longed to the society of Friends, and the population 
gradually changed, till nearly all had sold out and re- 
moved from the town. The settlement of Friends be- 
came extensive and prosperous. Several other families 
also from Rhode Island, came in about the same time ; 
and these two classes of inhabitants and their descends 
ants have since occupied the greatest part of the town. 

A part of the emigrants who came from Rhode Island 
mto this section of Massachusetts, pitched on Stafford's 
Hill in Cheshire, then called New Providence. It ap- 
pears to have been the wish of these New Providence 
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settlers to l)c incorporated nvith Adams; and during the 
year in which Adams obtained its act of incorporation, 
the inliabiiauls were twice called to vote on the question 
of extending the charter so as to embrace New Provi-i 
denco. The proposition was rejected. 

The towLi was iiicorporated Oct. 15, 1778, and called 
Adanrj, in iiojjor of Samuel Adams, afterwards Gover- 
nor oil h** ?^:aie. 

On iiui S:h of March 1779 the first town meeting 
was htlJ '.Lidor the act of incorporation. Capt. Philip 
Masoii, CvAM. Israel Jones, and Capt. Reuben Hinman 
were thv*i: liiosen select-men. 

The iiihubitants seem to have maintained a prompt 
co-opera*ion with government in the war of the revolu- 
tion. Numerous votes stand on record, authorizing as- 
sessments to defray the expenses of the part they were 
taking in the contest. They raised large sums at a time. 
Atone meeting they "voted, to give nine months men 
10 dollars a month in grain, wheat at 6«. a bushel, rye 
at 4$, corn at 3^. and one hundred continental dollars 
before they marched." 

Adams occupies the summits of Hoosic and Saddle 
mountains, and the interjacent valley. The town is di- 
vided into two parts nearly equal, by the south branch 
of the Hoosic river, which traverses the bottom of the 
valley. Of these two parts, the eastern is formed by 
the western slope of Hoosic mountain, which, in the. 
first two thirds of its descent, is steep and regular, con-» 
stituting a lofty wall on the eastern border of the town ; 
but in the remaining one third sinks by broken and ir- 
regular depressions. The north eastern quarter of the 
town is ujicven and atoney. In the south eastern quar- 
ter, the land towards the bottom of the mountain exhib- 
its a more regular surface ; the ridges are flattened and 
blended together, forming a sufficient space of smooth 
table land for several valuable farms. 

The western half of the town is composed of the two 
pastern ridges of Saddle mountain, the valley between 
them, and the valley which opens a passage for the 
Hoosic towards Williamstown. The latter valley is a 
continuation of the principal valley that constitutes the 
heart of the town. At the bend, it is narrowed up, by 
^he east ridge which protrudes itself northwi^rd almost 
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to the base of the opposite mountain, crowding the two 
branches of the Hoosic, suddenly into one channel. 
Towards the west, the hills retire southward, and leave 
a beautiful tract of meadow, which with the sloping 
pastures on each side, affords some of the pleasantcst 
farms in the town. 

On the south of tliese farms the main body of Saddle 
mountain rises in a majestic and comely form, parting 
near the summit, and forming an elevated vaJley of 
good pasture ground. Along this valley the line passes 
between Adams and WilHamstown. The eastern ridgo 
of the mountain projects a mile further north. The two 
ridges embraced within the line of Adams converge to* 
wards the south, and meet about a mile and a half from 
the commencement of the shortest ridge. The tapering 
valley between them, called " the Notch," comprises 
several valuable dairy farms. By the union of the two 
eastern ridges and the abrupt termination of the western 
ridge in WilP.amstown, the triple summit of Saddle 
mountain here becomes single, and immediately rises 
into the peak called Saddle Ball. 

This peak takes the appellation of " Grey lock,'' 
from its hoary aspect in the winter. Its eastern decli- 
vity, from its summit to its base, is rugged and steep. 
Northward towards the junction of the two eastern ridg- 
es, the declivity of the mountain is gentler, presenting 
a surface that may be comfortably tilled. 
* The mean width of the principal valley in the town, 
may be half a mile. In some places it is nearly intcr- 
terupted by spurs from the adjacent mountains, shoorr 
ing out to the bed of the stream. The direction of the 
valley is north-east, till it passes an abrupt projection 
from the eastern ridge of Saddle mountain, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the north village, it then turns due 
north, and at the north village, passes round the end of 
that ridge, and leads the Hoosic into Williamstovn. 

The soil on the mountains is calcareous. Saddle 
mountain is a vast ledge of limestone. In different parts 
of the town there are a few hills of silicioua sand. 
There are also numerous and vast beds of clay. To- 
wards Williamstown, the soil is a mixture of clay and 
ftilex, combined in various proportions. In that quar- 
ter, except on elevated ground, the clay predominatea 
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TPhe streams of water in Adams are few. The two 
branches of the Hoosic, with their small tributaries, aH 
passing out of Adams by one channel, comprise the 
whole. The south branch, coming*, in from Cheshire, 
•receives from the east, about half a miie soQth of the 
south village. Dry brook, which in freohets is generally 
larger than the main branch, but a part of the year is 
entirely dry. A quarter of a mile below, it receives 
from the west mountain Hoxie's brook, which supplies 
in its short course a fulling-mill and a saw-mill. Half 
a mile north of the south village, it receives Tophet 
brook from the east This brook is named from a rocky' 
ravine about 100 rods in length, and in some places 
more than 60 feet deep, through which it falls from the 
hill into the valley. It supplies a factory. The south 
branch on its way northward receives only a few rivu- 
lets, wh?ch flow a part of the year from the adjacent 
mountains, until about 60 rods west of the north village 
it meets the north brand). Hudson's brook falls into 
the north branch three-fourths of a mile above. About 
a mile west of the north village, a small but rapid stream 
t^omes down from " the Notch," and a mile from this, 
another from the north mountain falls into the Hoosic; 
which thus becomes the common outlet of all^the waters 
of the town. 

The principal roads in Adams, are the two valley 
roads running one on each side of the river, through the 
the length of the town, and the Greenfield road passing 
through the north village east and west. These roads 
were laid out under the direction of the original proprie- 
tors. There are two mountain roads, running nearly 
parallel with these ; one on each side of the tow^. The 
west mountain road leaves the Greenfield road about a 
mile west of th« north village, enters " the Notch " at its 
northern opening, passes out from between the two 
ridges at their point of junction, and descends the 
mountain south-easterly into the Cheshire road, near 
the south village. The east mountain road parts from 
the Greenfield road 1 1 miles east of the north village, 
and follows a shallow valley, made by an undulation on 
the side of Hoosic mountain, to near the south line of 
the town, where it connects with the Savoy road. Be- 
sides these five, the roads are inconsiderable. 
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Adams exhibits two natural curioaities of conaiderabk 
interest. 

About a mile north-east of the north village, near the 
line of Clarksburg, Hudson's brook has worn a channel 
30 rods long, and in some places 60 feet deep, througb 
a quarry of white marble. The mass of rock terminates 
towards the south in a steep precipice. Down this pre- 
cipice,, it appears the water once fell ; but finding in 
some places natural chasms, and in others wearing awa}( 
the rocks themselves, it has found a passage, from 80 
to 60 feet below its former bed. The mean breadth of 
the channel is about 15 feet. Two masses of rock, one 
of which lies 10 or 12 feet above the other, under which 
the water successively found its way, lie like bridgei 
across the channel. The upper bridge is now much 
broken. Under the lower one, whieh is beautifulljr arch< 
«d, the stream has sunk its bed nearly 50 feet. Many 
cavities of different figures and dimensions, worn by the 
action of the water, are left in the solid rock from 50 to 
60 feet above the present bed of the stream. These ca- 
vities, together witli the position and appearance of the 
walls of the^chasm, prove that this remarkable excava^ 
tion in the bed of marble is the work of tlie water. The 
stream is sufficient to supply a saw-mill but a part of the 
year. 

A little west of the top of the chasm is a cave, inclo- 
sed by masses of rock piled loosely together. It con- 
sists of an irregular room of difficult entrance, in some 
parts of which a man may stand erect This room may 
be entered, b^th from the north and south-east These 
two avenues, the one being a convenient inlet and the 
other an outlet for the water; the position of the cave in 
relation to the bed of the stream, being lower than the 
former channel of the brook ; the position of tlie rocks 
below the cave, and the inclination of the ground above 
it ; the signs of friction in the rocks at the outlet where 
they presented solid obstructions to the water, and the 
smooth course gravel on the bottom of the room within^ 
make it probable that the cave was once full of earth, 
which was removed by the water, as it explored the in- 
terior of the hill, to select for itself a passage to tht 
valley below^ 
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The rocks about the cave and the fall, even in some 
placed which appear inaccessible, are covered with th« 
names and initials of the numerous visitants. 

The other curiosity worthy of notice is a cave in the 
side of a hill, about a mile south of the north village, 
near the road to Cheshire. A narrow and difficult pas- 
sage, about 10 feet in length, leads to a room large 
enough to contain 6 or 8 persons. Northward, a email 
horizontal avenue, 10 or 12 feet long, leads to another 
room considerably larger than the first From this, by 
descending 20 perpendicular feet, another room is en- 
tered 30 feet long, by an average Weadth of about 20 
feet, and 20 feet high. Beyond this and lower down, 
are smaller apartments, answering to bedrooms, pan- 
tries &C. Further on no one has explored. The walls of 
the cavern are com]posed of limestone, belonging to the 
vast ledge of which Saddle mountain is built. 

The population of Adams in 1820 was 1,836. It is 
now estimated at about 2,500. The principal cause of 
its rapid increase is the extension of the manufacturing 
interest. 

The two villages began to grow about the same time. 
The gristmill and sawmill required to be built by the 
conditions of Col. Williams' grant in 1750, stood in the 
north village, a few rods south of the present site of 
Phoenix factory. Another gristmill was early erected 
where the south village now is. These mills accommo- 
dated the inhabitants to a considerable distance around, 
and attracted the business of the town to these two 
spots. 

The north village now contains 3 houses of religious 
worship, one for Baptists, one for Methodists and one 
for Congregationalists. It has? factory buildings,? stores, 

2 taverns, a printing office, a post office, an iron furnace, 

3 blacksmith's shops, one tin shop, 2 cabinet makers', 
shoemakers', one silversmith and jeweller's, 3 mil- 
leners', 2 tailors', one hatters', two saddle aid harness 
Makers', 3 carpenters', 2 sleigh and waggon makers', 
skops. There are other mechanics in the village who 
keep no regular shops ; such as carpenters and joiners, 
kriek layer8,dsc. and there are other shops connected with 
ike d'^erent factories, for working wooa and ir(Hi» wttieh 
are met embrsced in this list. The village contains 87 
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dwelling houses, occupied by 105 families, which inched* 
ing all employed in the factories, mechanic shops, Stt, 
number not far from 1000 souls. 

The south village contains one liouse of religious wor- 
ship, an academy, one factory, 4 stores, 2 taverns, a 
post office, 2 blacksmiths' shops, 5 shoemaker's, 2 cabi- 
net shops, 2 saddle and harness makers', 2 carpenters^ 
and joiners', 2 stone cutters' shops, and 35 dwelliof- 
houses, occupied by 42 families. 

There are in the town 7 practising physicians and 3 
attorneys. Of these, 4 physicians and 2 attorneys art 
located in the north village, the rest in the south. 

Adams contains 15 factories. Seven of them are lo- 
cated in the north village, 6 near the south village, and 
2 near the line of Williamstown. The following sche- 
dule gives a condensed description of their extent, ope- 
rations, &«. : 

Old Brick Factory ; Thomas Higginbottom, Daniel 
P. Miriam, James Howard, proprietors ; located on ths 
south branch of Hoosic river, at the west end of the 
north village ; built in 181 1 ; 60 feet by 34, 4 stories, 
brick ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse slieeting and 
shirting; spindles, 1092 $ looms, ^; persons employ- 
ed, 40 ; yards annually made, 170,000. This factory 
was first built by J. d. Robinson and 19 others, who put 
in $1000 each, and were incorporated under the name 
of " Adams North Village Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany." The present proprietors became a corporate 
body in 1829.. Connected with this factory are 2 shops 
for making machinery ; one for wood and one for iron. 
The picker is also in a building by itself. 

Eagle Factory ; Caleb B. Turner, proprietor ; on 
north branch of the Hoosic, in the north part of the 
north village ; built in 1813 ; 45 feet by 32, 4 stories, 
wood ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting ; spin- 
dles, 712^ looms, 20 ; persons employed, 20 : yards an- 
RualJy made, 130,000. 

Factory ; Caleb B. Turner^proprjetor ; 10 

rods east of the preceding ; built in 18^ ; 40 feet by 
30, 3 stories, wood ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse 
sheeting ; spindlesy 6M ; looms, 20 ; persons employ- 
ed, 20 ; yards annually made, 130^000. 



'Factory ; Caleb B. Turner, proprietor ; 40 
^r 50 rods east of the preceding ; built in 1S28 ; wood. 
These three establisliments are supplied with wia'ter from 
the north branch, by one canal, which carries the water 
tilong on the north bank about 70 or 60 rods. The fa- 
bric produced here is of the coarser texture. The last 
of these buildings is not yet completed. It is at present 
occupied for building machinery to be used on the pre- 
mises. 

Estes^ Factor!/; David Estes & Son, proprietors ; on 
the north side of N. branch of the Hoosic, 40 rods below 
Clarksburg road ; built in 1825 ; 46 feet by 31, 4 sto- 
ries, brick ; material, wool ; fabric, satinet; spindles, 
180; looms, 7; persons employed, 25 ; yards annu- 
ally made, 20,000. Connected with this is a building 
of wood, 40 feet by 22, containing 5 carding machines, 1 
roping and 2 picking machines, 2 satinet looms, dye- 
house, &C. There are also 150 spindles for satinet 
warp. Wool carding and cloth dressing is also done 
for customers* 

Phoiniz Factory ; Giles Tinker^ proprietor ; on 
south branch of the Hoosic, at the west end of the north 
village; built in 1825 and 1823 , 110 feet by 34, 4 sto- 
ries, brick ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting ; 
spindles, 456; looms, 16; persons employed, 25; 
yards annually made, 125,000. In this building, there 
is a grist-mill with 2 run of stones. A large part of the 
building is occupied for^making machinery, of which 
about $10,000 worth are made annually. Connected 
with the establishment is a furnace for casting ma- 
chinery, and a triphammer shop in two separate build- 
ings, each 30 by 40. 

Union Factory ; Ingala, Wells & Burke, proprie- 
tors ; on north branch of the Hoosic, at the eastern ex- 
tremity oi the north village ; built in 1827 and 1828 ; 
95 feet by 30, 3 stories, wood ; material, cotton ; fabric, 
coarse sheeting ; spindles, 408 ; looms, 14 ; persons 
employed, 1B3 ; yards annually made, 1(K),0()0. Wool 
is also manufactured here into satinet ; spindles, 220 ; 
iooms, 6; persons employed, 12 ; yards annually made, 
30,000. Considerable carding and cloth dressing is 
also done for customeriL 
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BoyM^ Factory; Wells, Blackington & Co., propne-' 
tors ; on Hoosic river, 2 h miles west of the north vil- 
lage, near the line of Williamstown ; built in 1614 ; 60^ 
feet by 26, 3 stories, wood ; material, wool ; fabric, sati- 
net ; spindles, 465 ; looms, 9 ; persons employed, 20 ; 
yards annually made, 52,000. 

J5oy«' Factory ; Wells, Blackington & Co.^roprie- 
tors ; 2 rods from the preceding ; built in 1821 ; 50 
feet by B5, 9 stories, wood ; material, cotton ; fabric, 
satinet warps ; spindles, 3(K) ; persons employed, 20. 
One of the buildings is occupied for carding, spinning 
and weaving the wool, and the other for making the cot- 
ton warps for satinet Carding and cloth dressing is also 
done for customers. 

Old Brick Factory ; R. Brown and others, proprie- 
tors ; on south branch of the Hoosic, half a mile south 
of the south village ; built in 1814 ; 75 feet hy32,B 
stories, brick ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting 
and shirting ; spindles, 708 ; looms, 26 ; persons em- 
ployed, 35 ; yards annually made, 156,000* The com- 
pany who built this factory, were incorporated in the 
year 1814, by the n^me of ** Adams South Tillage * 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing Company." 

Factory / J. & A. Anthony, proprietors ; on 

Kouth branch of the Hoosic, Ith of a mile above the pre- 
ceding ; built in 1827 ; 50 feet by 34, 3 stories, wood ; 
material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting and shirting ; 
spindles, 720; looms, 24; persons employed, 33; 
yards artnually made, 144,000. 

— Factory J D. Anthony, proprietor ; on south 

branch of the Hoosic, at the north extremity of the 
south village ; built in 1826 ; 56 feet by 36, 4 stories, 
brick ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting and 
shirting ; spindles, 604 ; looms, 18; persons employed, 
25 ; yards annually made, 130,000. This btiilding is 
calculated for double the quantity of machinery it now 
contains. It is gradually filling up, and the intention'of 
the proprietor is to produce 260,000 yards annually. * 

Factory ; Isaac U. Hoxie, proprietor ; Iths 

«f a mile east of the south village, on Topbet brook ; 
built in 1822; 40 feet by 30, 3i stories, wood ; mate- 
rial, cotton ; fabric, yarn ; spindles, 144 ; persons em- 
ployed, 7. The building is diiefly occupied for making 
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machinery, of which ahout $15,000 worth is made an- 
naally. The water is thrown upon the wheel from a 
level with the third story of the building* 

Factory; George Turner, proprietor; half 

a mile north of the* south village, on the south brancli 
of the Hoosic ; built in 1814 ; 30 feet by 30, wood \ 
materia], cotton ; fabric, stripe; spindles, 336 ; personn 
employed, 13; yards annually made, 60,000. The 
weaving is all done in families abroad* 

Factory ; Jesse Jenks, proprietor ; iths of a 

mile south of the south village, on south branch of the 
Hoosic ; built in 182S ; 50 feet by 34, 1 story stone, 2 
stories wood ; material, cotton ; fabric, coarse sheeting 
and shirting ; spindles, 383 ; looms, 12 ; persons em- 
ployed, 15 ; yards ajinually made, 80,000. This fac- 
tory 19 yet unfinished*. It is calculated for nearly three 
times the quantity of machinery it now contains. 

In the town of Adams, it appears from the foregoing 
schedule, there are about 330 persons employed in the 
cotton and woollen manufacture, producing about 
1,300,000 yards annually. 

There is much valuable water power unoccupied, es- 
pecially in the nortli part of the town. Some on the 
north branch of the Hoosic in and above the north vil- 
lage, and more on the Hoosic below the junction of the 
branches, towards Williamstown. 

There are 3 grist-mills in the town, 2 in the north vil- 
lage, and one in the south ; 10 saw-mills, one oil-mill, 
3 tanneries, and some other small machinery moved by 
water, and adapted to various uses. 

There is a small furnace in the east part of the north 
village, which produces annually about $5000 worth of 
castings, chiefly machinery. 

The first settlers, most of whom came from Connec- 
ticut, maintained the religious sentiments and habits 
nourished by the excellent institutions of their native 
Sute. They early assumed the form of a Gongrega- 
.tional church and society, and fulfilled the condition on 
which the settling lots were conveyed to them,by build- 
ing a meeting-house and settling a minister. Theiv 
first meeting-house was built of loge, on a spot nqw ocr 
cupied by an orchard, at the comer of 4he roads neaip 
the centre of the town. The Rev. Samuel Todd, wh^ 
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came into the town in the early period of its settlemeBt^ 
was installed pastor of the church. The records of this 
church are lost, and the particulars of its history can- 
4iot now be known. 

Not long after the settlement of Mr. Todd, the change 
of population withdrew his support, and obliged him to 
relinquish his ministerial labours. A vote of the inha- 
bitants, taken Jan. 3, 1778, before the incorporation 
of the town, appears on the clerk's book, proposing to 
the Rev. Mr. Todd to relinquish his'claim to the minis- 
terial lands, to which his being the first settled minister 
entitled him, and take his dismission. He was dismiss- 
ed, but retained the land. 

Mr. Todd was bom in North Haven, Con,, in 1*119, 
and educated at Yale College, where he received his 
first degree in 1734, at the early age of 16. At the age 
of 20, he was settled in the ministry in Northbury in 
Woodbury, Litchfield county, Con. The date of his 
dismission from that cliarge is not known. He remo- 
ved to Lanesborough, and from thence, in the fall of 
1766, to Adams. After his dismission from the church 
in Adams, he was commissioned a justice of the peace. 
He removed to Northfield, Franklin county, Mass^ 
thence to Orford, Grafton county, N. H., where (say 
the records of that church) he and his wife were receive 
ed into the church, June 4, 1782. He preached occa- 
sionally to that congregation, and the elderly inhabitants 
of the town who knew him, highly commend his charac^ 
ter and talents. 

Mr. Todd possessed a mind of more tlian ordinary 
strength, and great decision of character. His religious 
sentiments and feelings were strictly evangelical. The 
revivals of 1740 he warmly approved, and exerted him- 
self to promote them. 

The Friends' society in Adams was formed in the year 
1781. David Anthony, Isaac Killy, Isaac Upton,. Jo- 
shua Lapham, Geo, Lapham, and Adam Hartness, with 
their families, constituted the society at its first organi- 
zation. They worshipped in a log dwelling-house, till 
about the year 1786, when they erected the house in 
which they now meet It stands about half a mile nort^ 
west of the south village. The building lot, together 
with adjacent accommodations for a burying groupdi 
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the whole comprisiog about 41 acres, was given to the 
society by Daniel Lapham. 

In 181.9 the society enjoyed its greatest strength. It 
then emhraced about 40 families. They now nujnber 
between 25 and 30 families, some members of which 
belong to the society. Their decline is attributable 
partly to removals from town, and partly to the relu&- ' 
tance of the rising geaeratipn to take the places of their 
fathers. 

Their first recommended speaker yr^s Robert Nesbit, 
who came into the society soon afler'its formation. He 
was succeeded by Mary Battey. The next was David 
Aid ridge, who still officiates. 

For a time, the society had 2^ school-houses, with a 
dwelling-house and garden belonging to each, for the 
use of the teachers. In 1824, when die decrease of the 
socieW made one school sufficient, one of the school es- 
tablishments was sold, and the avails were applied as a 
school fun4- Their nominal school fund amounts to 
about $500 ; « part of which, however, when needed, 
helps to support the poor. 

The society in 1828 became about equally divided 
respecting .the sentiments of Ellas Hicks, 'the Hicks- 
ites appeared to be prompted rather by disapprobation 
of the proceedings of the opposite party against Hicks, 
than by approbation of the sentiments which he avowed. 
They pronounce those proceedings inconsistent with 
thfsir rules of discipline. 

After the dismission of Mr. Todd and the dispersion 
of the Congregational church, there was an interval of 
20 or 30 years, during which no church existed in the 
town, except the society of Friends. About the year 
1782, the inhabitants in the north part of the town, com- 
prising the remnants of the declining Congregational 
church and others of similar sentiments, set up and co- 
vered the frame of a meeting-house, a few roids couth of 
the north village. It stood without windows or floor till 
1794, when the people of the neighbourhood moved it 
into the village and nnished it, selling the pews to de- 
iimy the expense. A Baptist preacher by uie name of 
Dyer Stark, who had removed into Stamford, Yt., was 
employed to preach a part of the tbne for several years^ 
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during which time no church wao recognized in the 

place. 

In 1908, a Baptist church, consisting of 36 members, 
was organized, under the ministry of Elder George 
Witherel. It has enjoyed several revivals, which brought 
considerable accessions to its numbers. The whole 
number of persons who have belonged to the church 
since its organization, is 178. Of these, 31 have been 
exconununicated, 18 have died, and 30 have been dis- 
missed and recommended to other churches. Ninety- 
nine arc now represented on the records as members of 
the church. 

The following ministers have been employed at in- 
tervals, in succession, afler Mr. Witherel, viz. Elders 
Elijah F. Willey, Rosea Wheeler, Robinson, Sa- 
muel Savory, and Charles B. Keyes. 

The meeting-house had by common consent become 
the property of a sosiety in which no church existed, 
and which professed no decided partiality for any reli- 
gious creed. The labours of a Baptist preacher, whom 
they happened to employ, first gave currency to the te- 
nets of that denomination, and as the society inclined 
towards the order of the Baptists, they carried the house 
with them, and have since held it chiefly as the property 
of that denomination. 

About the year 1784, a considerable body of Metho- 
dists made their appearance in the south part of the 
town. They decreased for many yeans, till very few of 
that connexion remained in the town. A small class 
was in the mean time formed in the Notch. In 1^3, 
they converted a building which had been occupied for 
a dwelling and for some other uses, in the north village, 
into a meeting-house, which they finished within, in the 
autumn of 1828. For the last few years, the growth of 
the Methodist connexion in the north vUIage has besn 
considerable. They are supplied half the time with 
circuit preaching. 

A second Baptist church was organized in the south 
village in 1826, under the ministry of Eider Elnathan 
Sweef, of Cheshire, who has since supplied them half 
the time. The" ^^^rch was organized with 14 members. 
Since that time, 38 hav ** ^^^" added to it, 2 have been 
^»issed from it, 2 have died auu ""^^ ^^^^^^ excom- 
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iftoiinicated ; leaving at the last meeting of the Baptist 
Association, 47 members. The meeting-house in which 
ithey worship, stands in the south village. It is a con- 
venient brick edifice, without a steeple, decently finished 
within, and was built by the inhabitants of the village 
and the vicinity, with little regard to religious denomi- 
nations. 

The present Congregational church was organized in 
the north village, April 19, 1827, consisting of 22 mem- 
bers, 7 males and 15 females. During the remainder 
of that year and the following, 9 members were added 
to it, and 3 dismissed and recommended to other 
churches. The church comprised, Jan. 1, 1829, 23 
members. 

In 1828, the church, by the assistance of friends of 
religion abroad, erected a convenient and decent house 
of worship in the north village. It is built of brick, 65 
feet by 4U, with full gallery, and including the lot and 
the expense of a bell and stoves, cost $4000. The 
house was dedicated on the 12th of November, 1828 ; 
and 'the same day, the Rev. John W. Yeomans was 
ordained and installed pastor of the church. They 
have received assistance in supporting the preaching of 
the gospel, from the Berkshire and the Massachusetts 
Missionary Societies. The seats of the meeting-house 
are subjected to annuities, to raise the salary and defray 
the expenses of the church. 

From the organization of the church to Jan. 1, 1829, 
baptism was administered to 14 persons ; G adults and 
8 children. 

Adams is divided into 13 school districts. In the 
most populous districts, which draw the largest amount 
of the interest of the school fund, schools are supported 
from 8 to 10 months in the year ; the least populous 
districts frequently have schools only about as many 
weeks. The school fund amounts to $4,647. It is 
vested in lands, which yield an annual rent of about 270 
dollars, which is distributed among the districts accord- 
ing to their number of persons under 21 years of age. 
No money has ever been raised for schools by taxation, 
except in one instance : Dec. 31st, 1782, the town voted 
to raise three pounds for the support of a grammar 
school the year ensuing. 

A- . . .. 
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The original proprietors of tlie townsnip appropriated 
oae€^ part of the town to each of these three purposes: 
for the first settled minister, for the support of the mi- 
nistry, and for the support of schools. The portion of 
the first settled minister, the Rev. Mr. Todd received. 
The remainder of tliese pnhlic lands were neglected for 
many years, on account of the disorder of the public 
concerns of the town, and were mostly occupied by in- 
dividual claims. When the public claim was afterwards 
revived, no distinction was recognized respecting the 
lands recovered for public uses, and the whole was 
merged in the school fund, where it has since remained. 
No legislative authority, however, was ever obtained for 
this transfer of the ministerial lands. 

A part of the legacy of Col. Williams, which gave 
rise to Williams College, was originally bequeathed to 
this town. The project for erecting a College in Will- 
jamstowu, led to efiTorts to appropriate the whole dona- 
tion to that object ; and a yjoie of the inhabitants of Ad- 
ams was procured, uniting their share of thje legacy with 
that of Williamstown, The transfer was afterwards 
sanctioned by a vote of the General Court of the State. 
A small but comely building was erected in ^le south 
village in 1825, to accommodate a subscription school. 
The establishment embraces two departments, a male 
and a female ; so connected as to contribute chiefly to 
the support of a male principal. Both departments 
have embraced an average number of from 30 to 
40 scholars. The institution has no funds, except the 
building, which was erected by subscriptions of the in- 
habitants in the vicinity. Its patronage has been chiefly 
confined to the town, and even to the^south part. 

Two select schools commenced in the north village in 
December, 1828, one for males, the other for females. 
They began auspiciously, and were afterwards united, 
with the design of forming a pernianent academical es- 
tablishment 

A public library was instituted in the south village, 
about the year 1805, by a society called the Adams Li- 
brary Association. It embraced about 130 volumes, 
procured at an expense of about $150. The library is 
.•till in existence, though under no regulation. Most 
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of the books are held by those who drew them for use, 
and neglected to return them. 

A charter for a bank to be located in this town, with 
a capital of $100,000, was granted in 1828. The bank 
has not yet commenced operations. 

The cemeteries in this town are numerous, on account 
of the broken state of society ; but except that of the 
Friends' society, and one set apart for the use of the 
Congregational church at the first settt€ment of the 
town, they are not the property of the public. The in- 
habitants of the north village bury in a spot owned by 
Col. Jeremiah Colegrove, in the eastern part of the vil- 
lage. The burying ground occupied chiefly by the south 
village inhabitants, except the Friends, is |th of a mile 
south-east of the village. It was devoted to that use by 
Joseph Smith, but never was legally conveyed to the 
public. 

Israel Jones, Esq., who has been mentioned as em- 
ployed by the proprietors in surveying " settling lots'' 
in this town, and in superintending their sale, died sud- 
denly on the 11th of September, the present year, aged 
ftl. The following account is extracted from a notice 
of him, published in the Berkshire American, the week 
^f^er his death t 

" Esq. Jones was born Sept. 21, 1788, O. S., in Wes- 
ton, Middlesex county, in this State, where his greats 
grandfather, who came from England, settled in 1665. 
He was the fourth of fifteen children, all of whom, ex- 
cept one, were sons, and all the offspring of the same 
father and mother. His father, Elisha Jones, who was 
one of the three original proprietors of this township, 
held many public and responsible offices, and was emi- 
nent /or piety. Israel settled first in a central part of 
the town of Pittsfield ; he removed to this town in 1766, 
find married the year after,. Alithea, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Todd, with whom he lived 59 years. He had 
nine children, two only of whom survive him. In 1803 
he became a member of the church in Wiliiamstown, 
where he regularly attended worship, till he removed 
his relations to the Congregational church in this vil- 
lage, at its formation in 1827. 

He frequently held a seat in the General Court of 
jthe Commonwealth. In 1798 he was employed by the 
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ffoverament in adjufting the line between the United 
States and the south-eastern part of the British domi- 
nions in North America. He was a tru8tee« first of 
the Free School, and then of the College, in Williams- 
town. 

The character of Esq. Jones, was formed by a vigor- 
ous intellect, ardent feelings, and religion. His mind 
was furnished with extensive intelligence from observa- 
tion and rea4H)g, and his memory gave him a command 
of his knowledge which seldom accompanies that ex- 
treme age. His bodily health and activity, preserved 
by temperance and wholesome exercise, were like the 
health and activity of youth. 

He was decidedly generous and kind, though possess- 
ed of a quick and ardent temperament. To those who 
were acquainted with his religious experience, he mani- 
fested the uniform spirit of a christian. He cherished a 
constant sense of sin, and looked for salvation to the 
atonement of Christ. For a long time previous to his 
death, his hope of heaven sustained him above the fear 
of death, and rendered his expected dissolution an agree- 
able subject of contemplation. He oflen said that be 
dreaded nothing from death but the pain of dying, and 
he was spared even that." 

During the forenoon of the day on which he died, he 
rode 10 or 12 miles on horseback, dined with his family, 
and having arranged his plan of business for the after- 
noon, retired, as his custom was, to rest for an hour or 
ywo, requesting one of his family to wake him at a cer- 
tain time. About 2 o'clock, when he had intended to 
rise, he was found lifeless, having evidently expired in 
his sleep without a struggle. 

A complete list of the physicians in this town has not 
been obtained. 

Lawyers, 

Daniel Noble, now practising in Williamstown ; 
Thomas Robinson, Nathan Putnam, Daniel D. Robin- 
son, [deceased], and Charles P. Huntington, removed 
io Northampton, 
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This township included the greater part of Hinsdale 
until 1804. The whole was purchased at auction at 
Boston, June 2y 1762, for £1460. Nine townships 
Were purchased at that time ; among which tliis was c^- 
nominated No. 2. It went into the hands of Oliver Par- 
tridge and Elisha Jones ; and in honour of the former 
gentleman was galled Partridgefield, from its incorpora- 
tion in 1771, until 1806, when it received its present 
name. It is ahout 6 miles long and 4 k broad, embn^ 
cing about 17,280 acres. Within these limits the set- 
tlement commenced about 1764. Between this time 
and 1768, Henry Badger from New Jersey, Nathaniel 
Stowell from Connecticut, Peter, Daniel and Nathan 
Thompson, brothers, from the eastern part of this State, 
in it, and Ebenezcr Pierce not long after. 

The town is bounded by Windsor on the north ; by 
Cummington and Worthington in the county of Hamp- 
shire on the east ; by Middlefield in the same county on 
the south, cornering on Washington on tlie south-west, 
and by Hinsdale on the west Occupying the height of 
land on the Green mountain range, the climate is se- 
ver6. The surface is uneven, and die soil in many pla- 
tes hard and stony. It is best adapted to grazing, 
tliough considerable quantities of rye, corn and oats are 
raised in favorable seasons. There is a limestone 
quarry, from which lime is made of the best quality. 
There are no large rivers or streams. The inhabitants 
are very generally farmers^ndustrious, temperate and 
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moral. We have but one store, one tavern, (supported 
by travellers,) one grist-mill, and 3 saw-mills. There 
are 111 families, andLboiit as many dwelling-houses. 

The first team is said to have crossed the mountain in 
this town in 1767. A turnpike road now passes over it, 
leading from Albany and Pittsfield to Northampton and 
Boston. 

Public worship has been maintained from near or 
quite the commencement of the settlement, and the in* 
habitants have been distinguished for their zeal in sup- 
porting the institutions of the gospel. They are princi- 
pally Congregationalists, though there are some Bap- 
tists and Methodists, belonging to societies and churches 
in the adjoining towns. 

The church was organized with about 35 members, 
in 1770, and the Rev. Stephen Tracy, from Norwich, 
Con., was ordained their pastor in April, 1772. He 
was dismissed in May, 1770} and afterwards settled in 
Norwich. There are no records of his ministry re- 
maining. 

The Rev. John Leland, a native of Holliston, llie 
s3Cond pastor, was ordained in April, 1783, and remain- 
ed sole pastor until Oct. 8, 1815, when the Rev. Roswell 
Xiawks was associated with him as colleague. During 
this time, there were two revivals, one in 1804, and the 
otJier in 1808. By the former, 19, and by the latter, 
53 persons were brought into the church. Before the 
settlement of his colleague, Mr. Leland admitted about 
200 to the communion. He died at the house of his 
son, Mr. John Leland, in Amherst, in May, 1826. 

Mr. Hawks was dismissed in April, 1823, and is now 
pastor of the church in Cummington. Fifty^five per- 
sons were admitted to the church by him, 31 of whom 
were the fruits of a revival in 1819. 

The present pastor of the church, the Rev. Joseph 
M. Brewster, was ordained Dec. 29, 1824. A few drops 
of mercy were shed down to refresh the people of God 
in the spring of 1827. Twenty-six persons have 
been received to th^ church under his ministry ; and 
the church consisted on the 1st of January last, of 111 
members. 

The following persons have sustained the ofBce of 
deacons, viz. Stephen Fisk, Daniel Kinney, Ebencaer 
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Pierce, Joseph Nash, Zechariah Watkins, Rufus Butts, 
Alien Pain, Cyrus 8 to well, Esq., and Smith Phillipsr 
All these, excepting the two last, are in their graves. 
^ The first meeting-house was erected in 1780, and ths 
present one in July 18, 1807, It is a remarkable fact, 
that the rain from ihe east roof of this house flows into 
Connecticut river, and from the west into the Ilousato- 
nic. 

Considerable has been done and is doing in the cause 
of benevolence. About $300 was raised ibr charitable 
olyects in 1828. 

We have 7 district schools, and a town library of 
about 100 volumes. 

The tax for supporting paupers in 1823, was about 
$100. 

Phj/siciane, 

John Smith, Whitman, Daniel Pierce, Thomas 

Sears, and Jonas Brown» 
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MiM«»AX.s IB Bitu&ted on the west side of the Greeit 
mountain range, and is bounded norih by Windsor, east 
by Pern, south by Washington, and west by Dalton. 
Its length from north to south is 7 miles, and its breadtb 
from 3 to 4. The town is watered by a branch of th#. 
Housatonic, which rises.inthe south-west corner, parffy 
in Washington, and runs in a north-westerly direction, 
forming in its way several raluable water privileges. 
On the banks of this stream and its tributaries, is much 
valuable meadow, which affords an abundance of grass^ 
and much of it of an excellent quality. The soil is 
generally good, adapted chiefly to grass. In the town 
there are now 1 corn mill, 6 saw-mills, attached to two 
©f which there are machines for sawing shingles, 1 wool- 
len factory, 2 clothiers' mills, and 2 tanneries. There 
are comparatively few mechanics in town. The great 
portion of the population are fanners, occupying their 
•wn farms, employed mostly in the care of sheep, the 
wool of which is generally of an excellent quality, and 
affords a very handsome profit Previous to the intro- 
duction of the Spanish sheep, the principal business was 
the dairy and the rai^sing of cattle. 

The 6ettl*Mnont wa« commenced about the close of 
the second Fr< » rh war, probably in the year 1762 or 
•3, it is und'' i d, l)y Francis, David, and Thomas 
Miller, brothtr^ :.om Middlebury. Francis Miller was 
a iitaa of coutri.i.^^uslc note, was employed by the go* 






^ernment as surveyor, and surveyed the road ifroni Bos- 
ton to Albany, and the boundary line betweesi Massa- 
chusetts and New York. He resided in the town till 
the commencement of the American revolution, whea 
he was induced, professedly by conscientious scruples 
concerning his oath of allegianjce to the king, to forsak* 
the country, and go to England. About tlie same time, 
or soon after, Nathan and Wilson Torrey, from Rhodt 
Island, settled in town. Very neaily at the same time, 
Phineas, Zacheus, Joseph, Michael, and Edmund 
Watkins, sons of Joseph Watkins, moved here from 
Hopkinton. About the year 1771, Nathan Fisk, who 
was among the first settlers, built the first corn mill, and 
received as a premium for it, from tlie Government, 100 
acres of land. The next year he erected also the first 
saw-mill, and received, it is said, a premium of 150 
acres. Mr. Fisk soon sold to a Mr. Samuel Watkins, 
and left the town. In the year 1774, Nathaniel Tracy, 
now the oldest man in town, brother to Rev. Stephen 
Tracy, the first minister of Partridgefield, from Nor- 
wich, and Abner Bixbe, from Framingham, settled 
here. In the next year, Mr. James Wing, and two fa- 
milies by the name of Frost, settled in town. In 1781 
Richard Star, a pious and godly man, came into the 
town from Groton, Con., and was of great service to th« 
religious interests of the people. As a testimony of re- 
spect and grateful remembrance, at the suggestion of 
tlie church, a subscription was raised, by which a re- 
spectable monument is erected at his grave. 

Originally this town belonged to Partridgefield, now 
Peru, on the east, and Dalton on the west; the inhabitant^ 
were connected witli these two towns in their religious 

Srivileges. In 1795, they were incorporated as a parish 
y the name of the v/est parish of Partridr^eficld ; and 
in 1801, they wore inccip orated as a town by the name 
of Hinsdale. 2 1 the yer.r first mentioned, the Rer. 
Theodore Ilir.cdal?, after whom the town was calleo, 
came and settled in iliat part of the town which then be- 
longed to Dalto;^ and was instrumental, in connection 
with Dea. Star, in gathering and organizing the Con- 
gregational church, which was formed in December of 
that year, consisting of 23 raemberw, 13 males and 10 
(eroales. - 
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After the incorporation of the parish, and the earta- 
blishment of the church, llie people were occasionallvy 
and sometimes statedly supplied with preaching by Mr, 
Hinsdale, and at other times the Rev. John Leland, then 
minister of Peru, supplied them a part of the time, and 
they paid a proportional part of his tsalary. In Octo- 
ber, 1797, measures were adopted for building the pre- 
sent meeting-house, and the next spring the frame was 
raised. In October, 1799, the house being completed 
and accepted by the parish, was religiously dedicated to 
the worship of God. When the building was first un- 
dertaken, it was determined to defray the expense by 
the sale of the pews, and they were accordingly sold at 
auction, and obligations given by the purchasers for the 
money. In reHance on this pbm, the house was begun 
and almost completed, when it was found that several 
purchasers had fuih d, that others had absconded, and 
many more become tiissatisiied, .so that the contractors 
for the house were unable to meet their engagements, 
and were obliged to borrow money, and in some in- 
stances at an extraordinary interest. Thus embarras- 
sed, they were o!}liged to abandon the original plan of 
building by the sale of pews, and ncpociations were en- 
tered into with purchasers to reli!1qui^^h their pews to the 
parish. This being done, the parish assumed the whole 
debt, and voted to assess it upr»:i ih? parishioners in a 
direct tax. This measure fiiduetd nunibere to certifi- 
cate from the socie:y, and left the bmden of a heavy 
debt on the remaining members. This burden, how- 
ever, was generally sustained with harmony and pa- 
' tience ; and in 1802 the society were so far liberated 
from debt, that they were encouraged to proceed to the 
settlement of a minister. In Nov. 1801,ihechui*ch unani- 
mously invited the Rev. Caleb Knight, a native of Lis- 
bon, Con., and graduate of Williams College 1800, to 
^hle with them in the ministry ; and in the following 
January, the parish unanimously voted a concurrence 
with the vote of the church, and made provision for his 
support. On the 2Sth of the following April, he was 
ordained. 

During the ministry of Mr. Knight, there was no spe- 
oial revival of religion, though there were frequent ad- 
ditions to the church. He lived respegted atnoug tb% 
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people 14r years, when he was induced by the pecuniary 
embarrassments, which many ministers experienccdi 
during the late war with England, to ask a dismission ; 
which he obtained by a mutual council on the 9th of 
April, 1816. 

After his dismission, he was settled over the Presby- 
terian church in Franklin, Delaware county, N. i,, 
from Aug. 20, 1817, untilJune 25, 1822, He is now 
settled in the neighbouring town of Washington. 

The present pastor, the Rev. William Agur Hawley, 
was ordained July 16, 1817. 

In the latter part of the winter, and the spring of 161% 
a revival of religion was experienced pretty generally 
through the town, which resulted in the addition of 
about 30 to the Congregational church, and several to 
the Baptist. In 1821, a second revival was experien- 
ced, which brought into the Congregational church 
about 25. These revivals profluced a very visible and 
important change in the state of society. The reform- 
ing influence of religion was spread very generally 
through the town ; many of the most respectable and 
influential youth were brought into the churdi and hope- 
fully under the sanctifying power of divine truth, A 
new impulse was given to charitable exertions for the 
spread of the gospel. In 1827, 4here was a third revi- 
val, more general and powerful than either of the others, 
which resulted in the addition of 50 to the Congrega- 
tional church, and of a few to the Baptist nrd Metho- 
dist. Efforts to spread the gospel have kept pnce with 
the advancement of religion ; and societies are systema- 
tically patronized for the great object of sending the 
gospel to the destitute. The number of members be- 
longing to the church on the 1st of January last, was 
144. 

In 1797, a Baptist church and society were onr-^i^zed,-. 
composed of members, living, some in p>»"''dgefield,. 
as this town and Peru were then calle^^ •**^^ some m the 
several towns contiguous. The ^ «ncipal men engaged 
in the formation of this soci^y afj^ church, were, Eiea- 
«er Cady, Joshua Jack^-'b and Nathan Torrey. Elder 
Eleazer Sm^h, wl'^ was the first preacher, commenced 
Ilia labours in ^ ^^' Abraham Jackson, son of Joshua 
J»ok8oa >^a3 ^l^e first person baptized and united wiih 

u3 
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<he church after its establishment. He v^as stiljseqnenN 
ly licensed to preach, and in 1809, ordained to the work 
tif the ministry, and is now the settled preacher to thi» 
church and society. The present number of the church 
is 78, of whom 38 live in this town, and the rest in the 
towns around us. They have a meeting-house, built io 

i8ia 

Id the town there are 5 district schools, for the sup- 
port of which, from 300 to 350 dollars are annually 
raised. This is expanded in the hire of teachers, who 
are boarded by the people ; and wood is also generally 
provided, witliout drawing from the public monies. Be- 
•ides these, a select school is usually kept in the win- 
ter, in which higher branches of study are pursued. 

There is a pretty valuable and somewhat extensive 
public library, consisting of books generally well se- 
lected. A great portion of the families are proprietors, 
and the books have a very general circulation. 

The Rev. Mr. Hinsdale, of whom mention has been 
made, and in honor of whom the town was named, was 
the son of Mr. John Hinsdale, of Berlin, Con, He was 
born Nov. 25, 1T3S, O. S. ; and in the 20th year of his 
age admitted a mc-'niber of Yale College, where he sus- 
tained a very respectable standing as a scholar and 
christian. After he was graduated, he was en^ployed 
several years in teaching, and at the same time engaged 
in preparing for the ministry, to which he was ordained 
in the 29th year of his age, as pastor ot a church in 
Windsor, Con. In a concioj delivered at Yale Col- 
lege, he defended ably the divinity of the Scriptures, in 
an argument from prophecy. After 28 years happily 
spent with his people, he was induced to consent to a 
dismission, by a union of his parish with the other Con- 
g^^SoUonal parish in that town. Being somewhat ad- 
' J'^wceo^^^e^ and having a numerous family of sons, 
•n^u'"^ to^^i^own and settled on a farm. It was 
still his intention^x^ve continued stalcdlv in the minis- 
try, but m providence >v4oor never seemed to be open- 
ed for his re^settlcment. -H<j ihorcfore spent his days 
in the town, occasionally preacv^i^jr in different places. 
In town he exerted a very happy n,0iien5ft) • was the 
principal agent in gathering the church, aita in establish- 
ing religious order. For a number of years h« officia- 
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ted as justice of the peace, and in the various conditionf 
of life maintained a dignity of character and soundness 
of judgment, which few possess. Mr. Hinsdale was a 
lover of learning, and though in a measure retired from 
the active duties of the ministry, kept up an habitual 
acquaintance with the intelligence appropriately minis- 
terial, associated with his brethren, and was not unfre- 
quently called to sit in ecclesiastical councils. He pre- 
served till death a knowledge of his youthful studies, 
read the classics wiih perfect ease, and could quot« 
them readily when occasion called. 

He died in the house of his family, suddenly, on the 
^th of December, 1818, not having lived a day beyond 
bis usefulness. 

Dr. Abel Kittredge, the first physician in this place, 
is still living. He came here in 1794. Bis son. Dr. 
Benjamin Kittredge, is the present practising physi- 
cian. 

Thomas Allen, Esq., a native of Sharon, Con., ad- 
initted to the bar in 1799, is the only lawyer who etej 
resided in Hinsdale. 



V. 
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TOWN OF WINDSOR. 

B't nEY. GORDON DORRAXTCS . 



This township was purchnscd at Boston by Noah 
Nash, for £1430, June 2, 1762, and called among the 
townships purcliased at tliat time, No. 4. When it wag 
incorporated, in 1T71, it was called Gageborough, in 
honor of Gen. Gage, then British governor of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1778, at the request of the inhabitauts, the 
General Court gave to it its present name. 

At /first the township was six miles square ; but a 
considerable tract of land on the northern and western 
boundaries having been annexed to Cheshire and Dal- 
ton, and nearly the same amount added to the eastern 
section from Plainfield and Cummington, in the county 
of Hampshire, the present dimensions are about 7 miles 
by 5. It is bounded by Cheshire and Savoy on the 
north ; by PlainfielJ and Cummington on the east; by 
Peru and Hinsdale on the south ; and by Dalton on tJ2# 
west. 

Joseph Chamberlain and Ephraim Keyes, from Ash- 
ford, Con., and Edward Walker from Hadlcy, were the 
first inhabitants. John Hall, Jeremiah Cady, and Jo- 
eiah Lawrence, from PlainHold, Con., were among the 
early settlers. Though Mr. Hall has many descend- 
ants still living here, he soon remo^^ed to Casileion, Vt. 
and was killed by a" party of Indian^N^ont the time of 
-the capture of Burgoyne. A daught&r ^ Air. Law- 
j-ence, born in May, 1768, was the first child botia-e^ 
>M% place. 
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This town has a lofly elevation, and a surface some- 
tvhat uneven. The height of land lies in a north and 
8outh direction, a little west of the centre ; from which 
the descent is gradual both to the east and west. On 
the east side rises Westfield river, which takes a south- 
eastern course ; and on the west side the Uousatonic, 
which runs towards the south-west. The origin and 
sources of these streams are but a few rods from each 
other, a little south of the Congregational meeting 
house. They receive several brooks in their passage 
through the town. 

On the Honsatonic, in the south-west part of the town 
near the line of Dalton, are falls, judged to be about 
70 faet. Though the quantity of water is not great, yet 
it is precipitated down the lock with such violence that 
it atfords a prospect truly sublime. The rock over 
which it passes is divided near the middle, one part pro- 
jecting much further than the other. On the projecting 
rock a flume is placed, which takes sufficient water to 
carry a saw and grist-mill. In this the water rushes 
forward with surprising force. 

The soil of the town is various, in some places argil- 
laceous, and in the eastern section sandy. In general 
it is well adapted to grazing and mowing. Winter 
wheat does not flourish; but most kinds of spring grain are 
raised in abundance. Very considerable is done at dai- 
rying and the raiffirg of feheep. The manufactures art 
principally domestic. We have 8 saw-mills, 2 grist- 
mills, 1 shingle mill, 1 bark mill, 1 tannery, 1 tavern» 
and 2 stores. 

The township has not been examined by geologists, 
and not much is known concerning its internal struc- 
ture. There are large masses of granite, an abundance 
of limestone, considerable ledges of soapstone, and 
some minerals. 

The population in 1S20 was 10S5. We have 147 
dwelling houses, and about 200 rateable polls. Our 
district schools are 10. 

The number of deaths for 31 years, preceding the 
1st of January last, was 418, making a fraction over 12 
a year on an average. Most of these deaths wert occa- 
ftibi^ed by fevers and consumptions. 'J'he croup is not 
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uufrequeat here among children : the dysentery do^ 
not oflen prevail. 

For many years the people had hut one place of w<m^ 
^hip ; and the greater proportion of the inhabitants are 
'Still Congregationalists. The first meeting-house erect- 
ed was unfortunately burnt, before it was completed. 
The present brick meeting-house was built in 18^, and 
dedicated Jan. 7, 1S24. 

The Congregational church was formed in 1772, and 




t)rdained an evangelist. lie was dismissed April l4, 
1777, that he might accept the office of chaplain in the 
army of the United States, during the Revolutionaiy 
war. He was afterwards settled for a time at Benning- 
ton, Vt, and then at Wrentham. In the latter part of 
his life he moved to Chaplin, a parish in Mansfield, 
Con., and lived on a farm, but occasionally preached, 
until his death, which took place while on a journey to 
Middlebury, Vt, about the autumn of 1819. He wag 
esteemed by the people hero, who were extremely un- 
willing to part will) him. 

Sometime after his dismisssion, while the people wer^ 
in a broken state, and some of the inhabitants were in 
the array, an unprincipled man by the name of John 
Elliot, came into town, arid by art and management ia- 
duccd the people hastily to settle him. He was dismis* 
•ed ill a few months. 

The Ilov. Elisha Fish of Upton, graduate of HrrvanI 
College KTO, was ordained here June 16, 1785, and 
dismissed July 5, 1792. He was a gentleman of hand- 
■ome talents, and very considerable literary attain- 
ments. The church, and a portion of the people, were 
happily united in him. Soon after his dismission, he was 
settled at Gilsum, N.H.wherehe died about 1814 or 15, 
The present pastor, the Rev. Gordon Dorrance, a na- 
tive of Sterling, Con., and graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege 1766, was ordained July 1, 1795. 

There have been season's of gentle refreshing from 

tho presence of the Lord, resembling a dew rather than 

»a great and plentiful shower, ever sinr.e the means of 

4^race were enjoyed by this people. There was very 
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considerable excitement after the dismisBion of Mr, 
Avery, and previously to the settlement of Mr. Fish. 
A goodly number were brought into the church, many 
of whom appeared to bear fruit unto life eternal. The 
most interesting season which has ever occurred, proba- 
bly, was in the autumn of 1823, and the winter follow- 
ing. For a time, especially, there v»as great solemnity 
and much deep feeling. Many were pricked in their 
hearts, and enquired earnestly for the way of salvation 
by Christ. Nearly 40, as the fruits of it, united with 
the church ; some others indulged hopes. A revival of 
]ess extent was realized in the spring and summer of 
1827. 

The church consisted of 10 members at Mr. Avery** 
installation ; 10 were admitted by him ; 29 after his 
dismission, and prior to the ordination of Mr. Fish; 14 
by Mr. Fish, and 199 have been admitted by the pre- 
«ent pastor. The number on the Ist Jan, last was 114. 

Deacons, 
John Brown ; chosen July 21, 17B5. 
Zebediah Morse ; do. do. 

Joshua Phillips ; do. April 1, 1800. 
John Brown, Jun. do. Nov. 20, 1805. 
Isaiah Whitman ; do. Sept. 23, 1G09. 
Elijah Nash ; do. Dec. 3, 1812.. 
Alpheus Brown ; do. do. 
Thomas Blanchard ; chosen Oct. 1, 1818. 
A number of families living in the north-cast part of 
this town, remote from the centre, in connection with- 
•ome families in Savoy, were formed into a poll society ^ 
called the First Congregational Society of Savoy, Feb. 
18, 1811. They worshipped for a time in a dwelling- 
house, fitted up for the purpose, on the line between 
the two towns. As nearly all the present members live 
in Windsor, their history properly belongs to this place, 
though they retain their original name. 

The church was formed in the autumn of 1811, with 
ItO members, taken principally from the church in 
Windsor. Sixty-three have since been added, and cm 
the Ist of Jan. the number was 56. 

The Rev. Jephthah Poole, a native of Abington, but 
trnmedi^ly from Plainfield, was ordained pastor •€ 
$hi9 •harcb, OcL 11, 1811, and ditmissed foi the want 
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of support, Feb. 13, 1816. He has snce been settled 
nr Brutus and at Ira, N. Y. More recently he has aup- 
phed a village in Camillus, called Canton; but ia now 
without a charge. 

Since his dismission, the church has been vacant, but 
has hired preaching a part of the time, and has received 
some assistance from misbionarv societies. There have 
been two revivals here ; one in 1S19 and the other in 
1822. The additions to the church from the former 
were about 14, and from the latter about 30. 

Deacons. 
Isaiah Whitman ; chosen 1812 ; died April 7, 1827, 
aged 66, 

Cheny Taft ; do. moved away. 

Nathaniel Latham ; do. 1816 ; do. 

Galen Snow ; do. 1824. 

A library is owned in the society, collected in 1836, 
containing about 40 volumes. 

A Baptist society was incorporated in this town in 
1807, and a small church organized about the same 
time ; which was soon dissolved. The members at- 
tached themselves to neighbouring churches. The Bap- 
tists erected a meeting-house in 1819. TJieir present 
church was formed in 1823. Elder Noah Y. Bushnel 
preached to tliem some years. Elder Hosea Trumbull 
preached to them for a season. At present, they have 
no one to break to them the bread of life. 

Members at various times have been added to their 
communion. The number of members reported at the 
last meeting of the Baptist Association, was 55. 

Physicians. 
Asahel Wright, Daniel Pierce, and Hezekiah May 
Welk. ^ 
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In 1770 or 71, the General Court granted to', C»l. 
William Bullocic of Rehoboth, agent for the heim «f 
Capt Samuel Gallop and Company, a township of 
land six miles square, in consideration of the services 
and sufferings of said Gallup and company in an expe- 
dition into Canada, about the year 1690, in what wa» 
called King William's war. It appears tliat a previoiM 
resolve for rewarding them, had not been carried into, 
execution. CoL Bullock was authorized to locate this 
township in any unappropriated lands then belonging 
to Massachusetts. Beruardston's grant, comprising the 
western and greater part of Florida, had been before 
located. Col. Bullock located his grant to che south- 
east, and north gf Bernardston^s grant The^ largest 
portion lies within the limits of Savoy ; other por- 
tions lie in Florida, Munroe and Clarksburg. The 
portion in Savoy, with some other lands, was incorpo- 
rated, with the inhabitants thereon, as a town, Feb. 20, 
1797. 

In the act of incorporation, the boundary is descri- 
bed as follows, viz. ^' Beginning in the south-west cor- 
ner of Hawley [in the county of Franklin,] and run- 
ning north 18 deg. east 2060 rods to Cola river ^ (so 
called) ; thence [westward] on the linii of the obanriel 
•f the said river 1245 rods, to the l?i?e oi Berp.anhton^s 
grant ; thence on said line ncrtli 82 dc^:, ^^ept 7^J i oda 
to the line of Adams ^ thence oa the sdd ;iuc south 10 
4tg. west 1060 rods, thence north 8ftdog west 2-1^^ roas 

39 
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to the hne'oC Cheshire ; ihencc on said line south. 3 
deg. east 416 rods to a staddle and etones ; thence soBtli 
47 deff^cst 330 i-ods to the liiie of Windsor ; thence 
south 42 deg. east 1723 roda to tJie first mentioned 
boundary. 

It is a* mountain township, and very considerable por- 
tions of it are too broken for cultivation. The best 
lands arc said to be in the east and north parts. The 
inhabitants are very generally farmers, who raise stock 

and keep considerable dairies. 

The first family settled in this town in Sept. 1777 ; 
and within the compass of ten years from that time, 35 
families settled in it, viz. the families of Lemuel Hathe- 
way, Daniel Wetherei, William Wilbore, Joseph Will- 
iams, Joseph Williams, Jun., William Williams, Tho- 
mas Williams, Loved Eddy, and Zechariah Padelford, 
from Taunton ; of John Bourn, Joseph Bishop, Com- 
fort Bates, Abial Dunham, Michael Sweet, and David 
Matthews, from Attleborough ; of Simeon Hodges and 
Snellem Babbit, from Norton ; Peleg Hatheway, Na* 
than Shearman, and William Reed, from Middlebe- 
fough ; of Peter Bennet and Eliezur Edson, Immedi- 
ately from Pelham, but previously from Middleborough; 
of William Ingrahnm from Rehoboth ; of Joshua Felt 
from Easton ; of James Nelson from Brimfield ; of 
Nathan Haskins from Shutesbury, previously from 
Berkley ; of Samuel Rogers and William Tolman from 
Sharon ; of William Bowen from Warren, R. 1. ; of 
Samuel Read, Shuhael Fuller, Azariah Heatli, Joseph 
Putney, a man by the name of Murphy, and another 
by the name of Hamlin, from some part of Connecticut. 
There are now 160 families in the town, and 145 dwell* 
ing-houscs ; 2 stores, 2 taverns, 1 grist- mill and 6 saw- 
mills, 1 clothier's works, and a triphammer. 

The most compact settlement is in the south part, on 
the road leading from Cheshire and Adams to Plain- 
field, &c., at the confluence of the two streams which 
coifctitute the head waters of Wcstfield river. This is 
sometimes called Savoy Village, but more commonly 
8avov Hollow. 

Public woreliip was early established. Most of the 
people are Baptists, though there are seme Metho- 
dists and some Ccngregationalists. The present mem- 
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lb«ri of the Congregational society, called the First Con* 
freg&tional Society of Savoy, live almost wholly within 
the bounds of Windsor. 

The Baptist church was organized June 24, 1787, 
ttonsisting of 10 members. It had in May last, 101. 

The Baptists built their meeting-house, half a mile 
Borthofthe Hollow, in 1S04. 

The first minister settled over tlie church was Elder 
Nathan Haskins. He was ordained in 1789, and died 
in 1802, aged 58, having sustained the reputation of a 
piovs and good man. He was a native of Shutesbury. 

Elder Philip Pierce, a native of Rehoboth, succeed- 
ed Mr. Haskins in 1807, and was dismissed in 1817. 
He now lives in Dighton. 

Elder David Woodbury succeeded Mr. Pierce in 
March, 1824, and lefl town in July, 1824. He is a na» 
tive of Templeton, and now resides in Pomfret, N. Y. 

Elder Benjamin F. Remington, the present pastor,, 
was ordained, Feb, 9, 1825. 

In the grant to Col. Bullock, it was ordered by the 
Legislature that three rights should be reserved in tho.- 
township, containing 380 acres each, for the following 
uses, viz : one as a donation to the first settled minister, 
one for the use of the ministry forever, and one for the 
use of schools. The first right was given to Elder Has* 
kins. The right reserved for schools was sold in June, 
1821, agreeably to an act of the Legislature passed the 
preceding February, for $697, leaving after deducting 
the ejcpense of sale, &c., $655 26 ; which was divided 
out to the towns, comprising part of Bullock's grant, in 
the following manner, viz ; to Savoy, $404 93 ; to 
Florida, $70 83 ; to Munroe, $71 14 ; and to Clarke- 
burg, $103 31, The ministerial right, by an act of the 
Legislature passed jn 1826, was also sold for $1131, 
leaving after deducting expenses, $1079 39 ; which 
was divided out to these towns on the same scslcj viz : 
to Savoy, $667 03 ; ti Florida, $116 75 ; to Munroe, 
$117 19 ; and to Clarksburg, $178 41. The Legisla- 
ture gave permission that also this might be applied for 
the use of schools. The school fund, therefore, now. be- 
longing to thi.s town is $1071 96. There ere 8 schools, 
arid about $264, including the interest ^n the fund, is 
annually granted for the instruction of chiidrent 
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SoHE years before the ■ evolutionary war, the wesf* 
ern part of this town was granted to the town of Bct- 
nardston, to indemnify that town for a Joss which it had 
sustained by the running of the line between Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, or the New Hampshire Grants, as 
Vermont was then called. This part was long called 
Bernardston's Grant. It is 3 miles and 265 rods long 
from north to south, and 3 miles wide, containing 735& 
acres. This, together with a portion of Bullock's grant 
on lis eastern side, and a part of King's grant, consti- 
tute the town of Florida. Its length from east to west 
is various ; on an average it may be 4 miles. It was 
incorporated in 1805, and is bounded on the north by 
Clarksburg and Munroe ; on the east partly by Deer> 
Celd river, separating it from Rowe, and partly by an 
unincorporated tract, called Zoar ; on the soti^ by Sa- 
voy, and on the west by Adams. 

Occupying the height of the Green mountain range, 
the surface is broken, and the climate severe. 

The town began to be settled about 1783. Dr. Da- 
niel Nelson, from Stafford, Con., settled in it in the 
course of that year ; and between that time and 1795, 
he was joined by Paul Knowlton from Shrewsbury, 
^ Sylvanus Clark from Southampton, Nathan Drury, 
Esq. from Shelburne, Jesse King, Esq. from Deerfleldt 
and Stephen Staples from Adams. Soon after 1795^ 
there was a considerable accession of inhabitants* 
There are now 80 i!ata\Y\^^%jv^t^^Hi^l\m^liottj8€s^ 
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The people derive tlieir support principally from their 
stock and dairies, and from summer crops. There are 
no merchant stores in town, no factories, and no mills, 
excepting 3 saw-mil!s. ' There is a post office and a ta- 
vern. The road from Williamstown and Adams to 
Greenfield, although the ascent and descent of the 
mountain is difficult, passes through the place. 

On the subject of religion, the people are divided. 
Some are Baptists, some are Congregational ists, and a 
few are Methodists, living mostly on Deerfield river. 

A Baptist church was formed in 1810, having about 
20 members. The number in May last was 31. The 
Baptist meeting-house was built in 1824, and tlie peo- 
ple have preaching a part of the time. 

A Congregational church was formed May 4, 1814, 
consisting of 11 members, 6 males and 6 females. Five 
have since been added from the world and 2 by letter, 
and the number on the 1st Jan. in the current year was 15. 

The people have heretofore had some assistance from 
benevolent societies, but recently have enjoyed but lit- 
tle preaching from ministers of their own denomination. 

There are 4 district schools in town ; beside which a 
few families on Deerfield river draw their proportion of 
the public money and expend it among themselves. 
The people grant from 125 to 150 dollars yearly for 
schools. They derive also a small sum from the school 
fund, accruing from the sale of public lots in BuUock'g 
grant. 

Zoar, 

This is a tract of unincorporated, and taken as a 
■whole, of very mountainous and broken land, lying 
south-east of Florida, and partly east of Deerfield river, 
between Florida and the county of Franklin. Samuel 
Pierce from Woburn first settled on the tract in 1766. 
Lemuel Roberts, from some part of Vermont, joined 
him in 1771. About 20 families now live upon it. 
There was formerly a Free-Will Baptist society ; .but 
there is now no constant religious meeting. The inha- 
bitants are attached to various denominations : some 
attend worship in Charlemont, and some occasionally in 
R owe and Flonda. A subscription school is occasionr 
,ally kept. 
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TOWN OF CLARKSBURG. 

BY REV. JOHN W. YE0MAN8,. 



V\JiiKN Col. V/i!UpaTi Bullock measured out the grant 
which bears bio iiame, he was compelled, in order to 
complete bis complement of 23,040 acres, to extend it 
round BerRardston's grant. He intended to reach to 
"Vhe line of Vermont ; but not knowing precisely where 

was, and careful not to lose any part of his grant by 
going into tl\attti\te, he stcpt a mile short of the line, 
*ind proceeded westward 4 or 5 miles along the north 
line cJf Ben^ard-^ton's grant and Adams. The part of 
of Builcrk's ^"rant which lies north of this grant and 
town, and west cfMonroe, together with the gore which 
Beparaies it from V/jiliamstown and Vermont, now con- 
stitutes Cb'.rksburg. 

Tbe rettlement of this tract was begun in 1769 by 
Capt. Mattliew Ketcluun, his son Matthew and his 
cousins Epenetus, Daniel, and Samuel. These came 
from Long Island. Nicholas Clarke and his brothers 
Aaron, Stephen and Silas, came hv '"^^ the same time, 
froni Cumberland, R. I. 

Th» lownwas incorporated March 2, 1798. The 
act of incorporation thus describes its boundaries. " Be- 
ginning at the north-east comer of Williamstown, and 
tlienco riTrning ea^t on the line between this OommoD- 
weahb fii.v.; t!:L rt t^e of Vermont, 7 miles ; thence south 
to tbe lir.a oi' r^ernarujton^s Grant -ebout/S | milei, 
thence west cii fiA'^ line to tbe east line of Adams,-' 
(ibi:. d:>:tai:cc !r i. b:U'jv.:.i is- about 2 miles') "thence 
i\\i\ih vv. -j.'id Vuv.i :o \V.^: r.or'heast comer of Adams,'^ 
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(about I of a mile) " thence on the north Imef of Ad- 
ams to the 'east line of WilliamstoTrn, tlience north oa 
said»line to the first mentioned boundary. Aeeordingly 
Clarksburg is seven miles long from east to west and 
Irom 2 i to2h miles wide from north to south contafB- 
Ing 10,400 acres. 

It received its name as is supposed from the numer- 
ous families of Clarks that settled there. The petition- 
ers desired to have it incorporated by the name of Hud- 
aon, from a man of that name, who was supposed to 
have been the first that cut a tree in the town, but who 
was not known to have continued there more than one 
or two months. Hudson^s brook still bears the name. 
Why the name inserted in the petition was altered, the 
petitioners never knew. 

The surface of this town is uneven and the soil hard 
and stony. About two thirds of the town lies on the 
Hoosic and Bald mountains. The mountain land i»^ 
cold and rocky. It is well covered witli valuable tim* 
ber, the east part with oak and chesnut, the west with 
spruce and hemlock. Between the mountains, the 
soil is good for grazing, affording a suitable proportion 
of arable land to accommodate the inhabitants, and 
adapt the farms to the production of dairies and wool. 
Indian corn, except when occasionally cut off by pre- 
mature frost, yields a supply for the inhabitants. Wheat 
in some spots grows tolerably. Rye, oats, potatoes, 
flax, can be successfully cultivated in excfy part of the 
town, except on the steep or rocky parts of the moun- 
tains. In common seasons the inhabitants supply 
themselves witJi all these articles, and occasionally have- 
some to spare. 

Clarks*'""-'* produces for the market small quantities 
of butter, cheese, and wool ; but its principal conimod' 
ity is lumber, considerable spruce and hemlock timber 
is brought to Adams and Wiliiamstown. There are 
four saw-mills in the town, which are kept in operation 
a large part of the year. A corn-mill, with one pair of 
stones, was built si-mo time before the incorporation of 
the town, but has long been out of use, and is now in 
a state of decay. 

The north branch of tJie Hoosic river runs through ji 
part of CIarksl)urg. Beside;? this tliere are two streanm,, 
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commonly sufficient for Eaw-mills, ^rhich faHT into the 
north branch within the limits of Adams. One of these 
is Hudson's brook. 

There are now in the town 68 families comprising 
406 souls. 

Clarksburg is divided into four school districts. 
The two most populous have, schools about 7 
months each in a year. In one lying oh the east 
mountain, embracing a few scattered families there has 
never been a school. The school fund arising from the 
sale of ministerial and school lands in Bullock's grant, 
yields an income of about 18 dollars- annually. 

The Retchum and Clark families, who first settled 
in Clarksburg, were Baptists. About 14 years after the 
first settlement^ the inhabitants of the unincorporated 
lands, in what is now Clarksburg, and Stamford, Vt. 
imited in building a house of worship, nearly on the 
line of the States. The walls were built of spruce logs 
peeled, and the bark constituted the roof. It was used 
in the summer for two or three years. 

About the same time there was a revival of religion. 
Twenty six belonging to Clarksburg joined the Bap- 
tist church at Cheshire Four Corners. A preacher 
was sent among them by the church to which they be- 
longed ; but his exceptionable character prevented his 
usefulness and he was soon discharged. 

lu 1799 a second revival occurred under the preach- 
ing of onc03*er Stark, a Baptist, who came to labor in 
Stamford. A church was formed of persons belonging 
to Stamford and Clarksburg, called the first Baptiist 
church of Stamfoid and Clarksburg. It numbered about 
•ixty member?. Those, who united with the church in 
Cheshire in the first revival, had by this time died or 
removed from the place. Near the same period a 
Methodist class was formed in Clarksburg and Stam^ 
ford,embracing 37 members. In 1809 a Baptist preach- 
er by the name- of Paul Himes, who came to live in Stam- 
ford, held occasional ineetings in Clarksburg, and some 
religious excitement prevailed. There are now living 
in Charksburg 12 persons, who belonged to the above 
mentioned church; and IG who were members of the 
Methodist class. There is only one Congregational 
professor of religion in the towr), 
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There has never been stated and regular preaching 
im Clarksburgh for any considerable titne. The peo- 
ple have sometimes assembled on the sabbath, for pray- 
er and conference, in their pentral school-house, and oc- 
casionally an evening lecture has been attended among 
them by a neighboring minister. Several families ar« 
nbw in the habit of attending meeting on the sabbath 
with the different congregations in the north village of 
Adams. 

The principal families have burying places on their 
owtf grounds in some of which their neighbors are per- 
mitted to bury. l%e central and most fre^eited ie« 
nuntery belongs to the Olarki^ 
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ERRMTjt. 

Ptf « It Km 11 from bottom, for fouth-oist retd souch-WMf. 

IS 4 The truth ii not itated in this pangrapli; •■ 

the lummit leyel in Washington is soTtral hamr 
4red fset less than that north of tfoosic lit 
and less also than that in Becket, accor4iaf <• 
Rail Road suryey. 
ft Subjoin to the Post Office Table, Boston Cor. 

post office, established in 1827, Horace Lan- 
don, P. M.; and £Mt Sheffield post ofiae^ 
Elijah S. Deming. P. M. 

l%$ To Board of Craimissioners subjoin tiie natto 

of Gharles Mattoon of Lenox. 

lit The name of William Goodrich should fellow 

that of Thomas WilUams. 

do. For Abraham Nimham read Daniel NimhaBflu 

SOS 8 For the greater part read a great part. 

114 8 For 1584 acres read 16,840 acres. 

S18 18 For po^t offices read two post offices. 

268 10 For deemed read termed. ^ 

284 4th line from bottom, erase in, 

278 17 For twenty-one acres read twenty-one hundred 

acres. 

801 10 For the place read that place. 

838 21 For i>f 1826 read spring; of 1826. 

868 4 For William Wells read Marlborough Wells^ 

863 16 For Lenox read Pi ttsficld. 

867 22 For ought read ought not. 

872 19 For ere read is. 

do. 26 For 1801 read ISOO. 

874 7 For March 22, 1775, read Feb. 16, 1776. 

do. 8 For Feb. 15, 1775, read March 22, 1776. 

879 17 For 46 read 42. 

417 2 from bottom, for from end read Irom one end. 

443 15 Form it read settled i;j it. 

There may be other errors. Should apy bo discovered which 
affect the sense and convey wrong hafoiniatioD, either by thoso 
who have been ronrerncd in writing parts of the History or by 
others, they will much oblige the Comniittee by communicating 
them to him immediately in writing. 

In conclusion, the Committee has a word to fay concerning 
himself. The publication has been delayed Vy circumstancea 
which he could not control. It has been found expedient also to 
add considerably to it as it has bc^n ptintio:;, beyond what 
WIS at first contemplated, or even ^licn the prcfr.co was printed. 
When subscribers >;ce the size of the volume, he trusts they will 
a»t feel disposed to compI?iQ. 
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